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ALASKA  PICTURES. 

By  Ber.  8.  Hall  Tonng. 

FOBT  WBANOEIi,  A1.A8XA,  Sept.  18, 1886. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Your  Alaska  oorrespondent 
is  so  exceedioRlv  “  occasional,”  that  your  read¬ 
ers  have  doubtless  forgotten  his  existence. 
But  Alaska  still  exists,  and  its  unrivalled  views 
shine  on.  While  the  spell  of  it  is  still  upon 
me,  I  must  try  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  what 
made  me  happy  one  day  last  week.  One  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  Alaska  scenery  is  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  its  pictures.  In  most  other  countries  the 
great  majority  ©f  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
views  would  not  bear  transferring  to  canvas. 
The  heights  may  tower  majestically,  the  plains 
may  stretch  away  in  perfect  loveliness  into  the 
blue  distance,  and  still  the  artist’s  eye  may  find 
no  picture.  The  framing  trees  or  headlands, 
picturesque  objects  for  a  foregnround,  vistas  of 
varied  beauty  for  the  display  of  a  fine  knowl¬ 
edge  of  perspective,  overtopping  and  defining 
heights  beyond — some  or  all  of  these  elements 
are  wanting,  and  the  artist  passes  on,  not  heed¬ 
ing  the  call  of  his  less  experienced  companion, 
whose  eye  is  attracted  bv  a  single  object  or  an 
unbroken  group  of  striking  character. 

But  he  who  cruises  among  the  islands  of  the 
Alexandrian  archipelago,  or  explores  the  fiords 
running  into  the  mainland,  beholds  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  dissolving  views  that  surprise  him  by 
their  variety,  and  keep  his  eye  and  mind  al¬ 
ways  alert  and  delighted.  Almost  every  mile, 
and  in  some  regions  every  rod,  has  its  complete 
picture.  And  if  “  every  great  poem  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  succession  of  pictures,”  and  if  the  con¬ 
verse  is  true,  the  appreciative  voyager  who 
sails  these  seas  in  Summer,  reads  a  poem  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  hand  of  Omniscience,  to  fire  the 
heart  and  inspire  the  brain  of  His  favored 
child. 

Pennsylvania  Farm,  belonging  to  our  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Fort  Wrangel,  is  on  the  delta  of 
the  Stickine  river.  Two  or  three  miles  from 
the  main  mouth  the  river  divides,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  cuts  through  the  mountains  to  Prince 
Prederic  Sound,  five  miles  away.  Half  way 
down  this  north  channel  it  divides  again,  and 
a  small  stream  runs  south  through  a  grassy 
valley  between  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
island  between  this  smaller  stream  and  the 
main  channel  is  a  bold  mountain  of  granite, 
about  four  thousand  feet  high.  Along  its  south 
base  stretches  the  alluvial  meadow  which 
forms  the  farm.  For  miles  next  to  the  sea  ex¬ 
tend  salt  marshes,  covered  with  swamp  grass, 
and  fiooded  by  the  highest  tides.  But  nearer 
to  the  mountain  is  a  rich  sandy  prairie,  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  and 
three  or  four  miles  in  length.  This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  meadow  land,  above  all  tides,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  sweet-scented  grass, 
diversified  with  clumps  of  evergreens,  and 
shut  in  by  a  fringe  of  alders  and  willows. 

My  farmer-brother  and  I  started  to  survey 
the  extent  of  our  meadows.  We  reached  their 
end  on  the  north  stream,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  from  the  house.  Then  nerv¬ 
ing  ourselves  for  a  hard  climb,  and  strapping 
down  my  refractory  shoulder,  we  clambered 
up  the  steep  mountain.  Six  hours  of  hard 
work  through  the  alders  and  devil’s  club  of 
the  lower  bottom,  through  the  thick  spruce 
woods  and  up  the  cliffs  of  the  middle  slope, 
and  against  the  bristling  tops  of  the  junipers, 
which  reached  down  lo  guard  the  bulwarks  of 
the  treeless  summit,  brought  us  to  the  bald, 
glacier-smoothed  granite  rock  at  the  top,  and 
we  looked  about  us  with  eager  eyes.  Four  dis¬ 
tinct  pictures,  all  seen  in  perfection  from  this 
one  standpoint,  held  our  delighted  gaze. 

Looking  to  the  northeast,  we  traced  the  course 
of  the  Stickine,  fiowing  towards  us  along  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  glacial  furrow  ploughed 
through  the  high  coast  mountains  in  past  ages. 
Bushy  islands  divided  its  waters ;  bold  bluffs, 
clothed  with  dark  green  forests,  shut  it  in ; 
rugged  i>eaks  of  gray  rock,  with  blue-white  gla¬ 
ciers  nestling  about  their  high  shoulder-bases, 
guarded  its  march ;  and  a  great  white  glacier 
sheet,  long  and  smooth  and  rounded,  high 
above  the  clouds,  without  visible  beginning  or 
end  or  supiM)rting  basis,  seemed  to  be  project¬ 
ed  directly  across  the  river’s  valley,  and  to 
hang  susi>ended  in  mid  air — an  alabaster  bridge 
above  its  waters.  This  immense  mer  de  glace, 
with  irregular  mountain  masses  at  either  end, 
forming  a  background  to  the  landscape;  the 
broad  river  in  the  centre,  with  its  islands, 
wooded  bluffs,  and  castellated  peaks ;  here  and 
there  a  ruddy  rock  or  a  shoulder  of  yellow 
grass,  the  yellowish  sheen  of  the  river  below, 
and  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  above,  with  fieecy 
clouds  pendant  between,  for  color  and  inci¬ 
dent  ;  and  for  tiie  foreground  a  sharply-defin¬ 
ed  rock  close  at  hand,  with  dwarfish  juniper 
trees  upon  it,  grotesquely  twisted  and  gnarled 
— was  it  not  a  p  cture  worthy  of  the  canvas  ? 

The  scene  to  the  southeast  was  gentler,  of  softer 
outlines  and  color— a  gray  Rembrandt.  Its  only 
bright  colors  were  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and 
the  yellow  green  of  the  meadows  at  our  feet. 
So  close  below  us  lay  these  broad  fields  that  a 
rocky  gorge,  lined  with  junipers  and  alders 
and  Douglas  fir,  had  to  serve  as  a  vista  through 
which  to  view  them.  Thus  the  picture  was 
framed,  and  its  perspective  finely  brought  out. 
The  meadows,  barred  with  silver  ponds  and 
streams,  extended  to  a  broad  sand-fiat  beyond. 
This  stretched  miles  away  to  the  sea.  Its  bare¬ 
ness,  and  the  huge  dead  logs  half  buried  in  it, 
gave  an  aspect  of  desolation  to  this  landscape 
that  none  of  the  other  three  possessed.  But 
the  silvery  sheen  of  the  sea  beyond ;  two  coni¬ 
cal  islands  in  the  middle  ground,  one  peering 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  other ;  the  river,  brown 
in  the  shadow  of  a  mountain,  to  the  left;  a 
flock  of  gulls  wheeling  above  it ;  the  soft  lines 
of  the  hilly  islands  that  bounded  the  view  in 
front;  the  briglit  gray  rim  of  the  sky  meeting 
the  dark  gray  of  the  mountains;  a  mass  of 
cumulus  clouds  that  loomed  up  in  the  south— 
these  elements  of  the  landscape,  though  of 
neutral  tint  and  soft  outline,  still  formed  a  pic¬ 
ture  that,  under  a  master’s  brush,  would  grace 
the  walls  of  any  gallery. 

The  scene  to  the  southwest  was  somewhat 
similar  to  this.  It  had  the  disadvantage  of 
lacking  a  foreground,  for  in  front  of  us  the 
mountain  pitched  down  sheer,  and  the  objects 
that  first  formed  a  distinct  vista  was  three  or 
four  miles  away.  But  the  prospect,  though 
distant,  was  very  pleasing.  There  were  so 
many  suggestions  of  beauties  unrevealed,  as 
well  as  positive  merits  in  those  seen.  It  was 
distinctively  an  ocean  rieio.  A  wide  avenue  ex¬ 
tended  a  hundred  miles  down  Duke  of  Clarence 
Straits.  A  number  of  small  wooded  islands 
dotting  this  channel  suggested  wagon-loads  of 
hay  on  a  turnpike.  Every  mile  or  two,  until 
the  distance  rendered  them  undistinguishable, 
the  entrance  to  a  side  passage  could  be  seen  on 
either  hand,  generally  guarded  by  a  small 
island  or  jutting  headland.  These  side  roads 
broke  the  mountains  into  irregular  waving 
lines  and  rounded  shapes,  with  hues  varying 
from  the  brownish  green  of  the  nearer  islands 


to  the  hazy  purple  of  the  distant  hills.  The 
sun  shining  directly  up  the  channel  made  it  a 
pathway  of  molten  silver,  and  threw  into  dark 
relief  the  islands  and  promontories,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Jumbo  Point,  the  colossal  figure  of  an 
elephant,  which  watches  the  passage  to  Wran¬ 
gel.  The  picture  was  a  “  symphony  in  black 
and  white  ” — brilliant  light  and  dark  shadow. 

But  by  far  the  most  striking  landscape,  and 
the  most  perfect  picture,  was  that  to  the  north¬ 
west.  It  had  the  finest  features  seen  in  all  the 
others,  and  many  which  they  did  not  possess. 
We  stood  so  high  that  distances  were  shorten¬ 
ed,  and  the  valleys  and  bays  seemed  mapped 
at  our  feet.  The  river  appeared  to  be  scarcely 
a  pistol-shot  distant.  Its  waters  in  the  slant¬ 
ing  beams  of  the  sun  had  a  golden  gleam. 
They  spread  wider  and  wider  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  blue  of  Prince  Frederic  Sound.  Di¬ 
rectly  across  the  river  rose  almost  perpendicu¬ 
larly  a  very  high  and  rugged  mountain,  scar¬ 
red  and  seamed  by  torrent  and  glacier.  Forests 
struggled  half  way  up  its  defiles;  patches  of 
dwarf  evergreen  clung  here  and  there  across 
its  breast;  and  far  above  these  api)©ared 
glaciers  and  snow  and  bare  rocks  in  cold  sub¬ 
limity.  Farther  back  and  to  the  left,  a  won¬ 
derful  group  of  toothed-peaks,  rising  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  feet  steeply  from  the  sea,  fed 
a  dozen  huge  glaciers  that  poured  their  wide 
rivers  of  ice  down  the  gorges  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Several  of  these  could  be  plainly  seen 
throughout  a  great  part  of  their  length,  and 
others  could  be  traced  by  their  defiles  outlined 
in  shadow.  Four  of  these  deep  ravines  con¬ 
verged,  and  their  glaciers  united  to  form  a 
great  white  stream  that  carved  its  way  to  the 
sea.  A  deep  fiord,  with  cliffs  of  burnished 
granite  almost  jutting  over  it,  entered  the 
mountains  at  right  angles  to  the  Sound.  Into 
this  the  glacier  thundered  its  ice,  and  from 
our  standpoint  we  could  see  a  dense  array  of 
clear  blue  and  white  icebergs,  marshalled  about 
the  entrance  tq  the  fiord,  with  here  and  there 
a  houselike  mass  floating  far  out  into  the 
Sound.  A  long  line  of  the  largest  bergs  lay 
stranded  in  the  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  looked  like  a  fleet  of  white-sailed 
fl.shing-boats.  Two  mound-shaped  islands  of 
dark  green  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  ice,  con¬ 
trasting  with  it  finely.  A  very  remarkable 
head-land  of  perpendicular  rock  loomed  up 
beyond  the  fiord,  narrowing  the  Sound  and 
shutting  in  the  ice.  Back  of  it  a  great  moun¬ 
tain  cone  of  pure  white  was  faintly  outlined 
against  the  bright  sky.  Two  other  shapely 
islands  stood  off  this  point,  and  beyond  them 
stretched  the  Sound,  showing  capes  and  prom¬ 
ontories,  until  the  sea  and  sky  melted  togeth¬ 
er  in  purple  haze  a  hundred  miles  away. 

On  the  left  of  the  channel  mountains  sloped 
less  steeply  from  the  Sound,  covered  to  the 
top  with  verdure;  and  along  their  lines  of 
beauty  the  eye  travelled  back,  until  it  rested 
again  upon  the  golden  river  and  the  broad 
meadow  at  its  mouth.  For  this  branch  of  the 
river  also  has  its  prairie,  light  green  with 
clumps  of  evergreens  here  and  there,  like 
groups  of  gowned  students  on  a  campus.  The 
waters  were  still  and  glassy,  and  showed  a  new 
shade  every  mile,  golden  in  the  river,  then 
light  blue,  darkening  into  ultramarine,  then 
greenish  blue,  green,  yellowish,  silver,  darken¬ 
ing  into  purple  at  the  horizon.  The  suu  struck 
the  channel  sidewise,  and  the  effect  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  shadow  was  i>erfect.  Every  head¬ 
land,  island,  and  iceberg  had  its  double  in  the 
mirror  of  the  Sound.  Light  snowy  clouds,  suf¬ 
fused  witk  light,  hung  here  and  there  over  the 
scene.  The  sky,  like  the  sea,  showed  diversity 
of  color,  deep  blue  overhead,  brightening  into 
the  glory  of  the  horizon.  A  cloud  of  gulls 
wheeled  in  rapid  volution  far  below  us.  Flocks 
of  geese  and  ducks  crossed  the  scene,  their 
swift,  earnest  flight  contrasting  with  the  pur- 
iwseless  maneuvers  of  the  gulls.  Two  eagles 
on  our  own  level,  calmly  circling,  seemed  like 
ourselves  surveying  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  whole  picture  was  so  perfect  in  outline 
and  shade,  in  color  and  light,  in  its  combina¬ 
tions  and  contrasts  of  the  rugged  and  the 
graceful,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  was 
so  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  peace,  and  yet  of 
strength  and  activity  also;  so  awe-inspiring 
and  yet  so  informed  with  the  very  ecstacy  of 
beauty,  that  we  stood  entranced,  turning  to 
this  point  and  that  of  the  grand  panorama, 
but  always  coming  back  with  fullest  delight 
to  this  most  splendid  view  of  all,  until  the  sun 
set  in  glory,  and  the  valleys  and  bays  were 
wrapped  in  long  robes  of  shadow. 

We  bore  cheerfully  the  discomforts  of  the 
night,  as  we  lay  blanketless  upon  a  rock  in 
a  little  gorge  before  our  “  coals  of  juniper,” 
turning  this  side  and  that  to  the  blaze  in  the 
vain  effort  to  ward  off  the  chill  of  the  air — en¬ 
during  in  hopes  of  a  rei)etition  of  the  picture. 
But  in  the  morning  a  dense  mass  of  fog,  look¬ 
ing  like  freshly  beaten  white  of  egg,  lay  upon 
all  the  scene  below  us,  extending  upwards  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  where  we  stood.  Only 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  could  be  seen.  But 
the  mist  could  not  shut  out  our  recollections, 
and  we  plunged  down  the  mountain  home¬ 
ward,  happy  in  the  possession  of  fresh  and 
unfading  riches. 


A  PI.B.4SANT  INCIDENT  AT  LANE. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Oct.  31*^1,  it  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  students  at  Lane  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  that  it  was  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Dr.  Morris’s  birth.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  came  together  and  took  the  following 
action : 

Whereas  Dr.  Morris  reaches  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth  on  this,  the  31st  of  October, 
1885; 

Resolved,  That  the  students  of  Lane  Seminary 
extend  to  him  their  earnest  congratulations. 

Rosolved,  That  they  take  this  opportunity  of 
emphasizing  their  appreciation  of  the  ser\ico 
which  he  has  been  rendering  to  the  Seminary  dur¬ 
ing  so  considerable  a  portion  of  his  life. 

Resolved,  That  they  will  hope,  in  the  kind  prov¬ 
idence  of  God,  for  even  a  richer  fruitage  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  be  communicat¬ 
ed  to  him  at  his  home  this  evening,  the  same  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  appropriate  token. 

The  faces  of  the  students  as  they  entered  Dr, 
Morris’s  parlors,  indicated  the  spontaneous 
and  cordial  sentiment  which  had  prompted 
the  formal  expression.  They  had  selected  a 
very  elegant  easy  chair  as  a  fitting  token.  Mr. 
Howard  of  the  Senior  Class  read  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  followed  the  .reading  with  a  very 
neat  and  happy  congratulatory  and  presenta¬ 
tion  speech.  Dr.  Morris  resiwnded  in  a  most 
tender  and  serious  vein.  Perhaps  no  word 
falls  more  frequently  from  his  lips  in  inter¬ 
course  with  the  students  than  “dear  breth¬ 
ren,”  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said 
that  he  had  never  cared  for  the  reserve  and 
dignity  of  position  in  his  relation  to  them,  but 
he  had  had  a  desire  to  be  to  them  as  a  brother, 
an  elder  brother,  a  brother  a  little  In  advance, 
with  the  privilege  of  helping  those  who  were 
coming  after.  His  venerable  and  fatherly  ap¬ 


pearance  made  a  very  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  young,  enthusiastic  faces  of  those  who  had 
gathered  to  do  him  honor.  It  was  a  notable 
day  and  occasion  for  tis  all. 


ARCHDEACON  FARRAR  AS  A  TEETOTALER. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

To  have  allowed  Archdeacon  Farrar  to  visit 
the  metropolis,  or  rather  the  London  of  Amer¬ 
ica  without  hearing  him  on  his  favorite  topic 
of  Temperance,  would  have  been  like  omitting 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  from  the  play  of  Ham¬ 
let.  No  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
has  more  thoroughly  identified  himself  with 
this  Reform  than  he;  none  has  advocated  it 
with  more  boldness  and  brilliancy.  His  ad¬ 
dresses  in  behalf  of  Total  Abstinence  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  this  country  by  the 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House. 

That  Society  united  with  the  Eidscopal 
“  Church  Temperance  Society  ”  in  tendering 
to  Dr,  Farrar  the  public  Reception  at.  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  of  w'hich  a  brief  account  was  given 
in  these  columns  last  week.  Through  the 
pelting  pouring  storm  a  large  audience  gath¬ 
ered  to  greet  a  man  who  is  receiving  a  wider 
welcome  than  any  English  clergyman  has  re¬ 
ceived  since  Newman  Hall’s  first  visit  after  the 
war,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  visit  in  1878.  The 
Dean  said  to  me  then,  “if  Canon  Farrar  ever 
comes  over  here,  he  will  raise  a,  furore;  he  will 
suit  your  people  exactly.”  The  prophecy  has 
proved  true.  Into  nearly  every  cultured  home 
Dr.  Farrar’s  writings  have  gone,  and  his  eulo¬ 
gy  on  Gen.  Grant  still  remains  unequalled  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  he  suits  none 
more  exactly  than  the  Teetotalers. 

In  the  audience  and  on  the  platform  were 
many  distinguished  ministers,  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  whom  were  non-Episcopal.  Dr.  Crosby 
of  course  was  present ;  if  he  does  not  fight  the 
Liquor-legions  from  the  same  point  with  Dr. 
Farrar  or  with  the  same  weapons,  he  fights 
them  with  equal  gallantry.  Dr.  Ormiston’s 
extraordinary  shock  of  brown  hair  loomed  up 
among  good  grey  heads  of  other  veteran  Tee¬ 
totallers.  Bishop  Potter  was  to  have  presided, 
but  a  change  in  a  railway  time-table  delayed 
him,  and  Rev.  Dr.  McKim,  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Episcopal  Society,  appeared  as  his  sub¬ 
stitute.  If  we  had  no  Bisaop  of  that  denomi¬ 
nation,  we  had  a  goodly  array  of  Methodist 
Bishops,  who  are  as  genuine  successors  of  the 
Apostles;  and  one  of  them,  the  well-beloved 
Dr.  Cyrus  Foss,  made  the  opening  prayer. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  a  resolu¬ 
tion  welcoming  “the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Farrar,  whose  fearless  and  eloquent 
utterances  and  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  Tem¬ 
perance  have  made  his  name  familiar  and  hon¬ 
ored  among  the  friends  of  the  Reform  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  We  assure  him  that  the 
generous  sympathy  he  has  ever  shown  towards 
our  country  as  well  as  his  noble  services  for 
humanity  have  already  given  him,  while  liv¬ 
ing,  a  wider  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  great 
American  heart.” 

The  Archdeacon  on  rising  to  respond,  was 
greeted  with  a  volley  of  applause  and  tlie  wav¬ 
ing  of  handkerchiefs.  He  blushed  as  any  hon¬ 
est  and  modest  man  might  well  do,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  cordial  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  rather  for  what  he  had  aimed  to  do  in 
the  past  than  for  what  he  was  expected  to  do 
while  worn  down  with  excessive  fatigue.  The 
constant  strain  upon  him  since  he  landed  at 
Quebec  would  be  enough  to  break  down  any 
man  who  had  not  a  robust  English  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  most  wholesome  personal  habits. 
His  fine  manly  physique,  clear  tones,  and  log¬ 
ical  power  all  proved  that  he  had  not  lost  any¬ 
thing  by  giving  up  the  treacherous  aid  of  alco¬ 
holic  stimulants.  This  testimony  to  the  value 
of  Teetotalism  to  a  laborious  brain-worker  he 
has  often  given  before  British  audiences,  as  he 
gave  it  the  other  evening.  Bishop  Lightfoot 
also  testifies  that  he  can  work  better  without 
his  glass  of  wine  than  with  it.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
used  to  think  that  he  could  not  get  on  without 
his  beer  and  brown  stout,  but  finds  now  that 
no  drink  is  so  strong  a  drink  as  pure  cold 
water. 

Of  Dr.  Farrar’s  admirable  and  logical  ad¬ 
dress  we  shall  attempt  no  summary.  The 
whole  siieech  will  be  issued  this  week  by  the 
National  Temperance  Society  for  general  cir¬ 
culation.  It  was  a  strong  and  candid  plea  for 
Total  Abstinence,  based  on  the  solid  grounds 
of  science  and  religion,  and  presented  in  the 
most  courteous  Christian  spirit.  It  was  a 
model  for  all  ministers  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
all  Temperance  lecturers  on  the  platform. 
Those  who  had  read  some  of  Dr.  Farrar’s  fer¬ 
vid  and  florid  productions,  expected  a  speci¬ 
men  of  vehement  oratory,  but  were  surprised 
by  his  cool,  calm,  unimpassioned  style  of 
thought  and  utterance.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  famous  preachers  who  kindles  more  over 
his  i>en  in  his  study  than  with  his  tongue  be¬ 
fore  a  popular  assembly.  His  discourses  in 
Westminster  Abbey  are  usually  delivered  from 
manuscript,  but  the  other  evening  he  used 
only  a  brief  memorandum. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Archdeacon’s  ad¬ 
dress,  many  of  the  audience  rose  to  depart. 
Judge  Noah  Davis  was  introduced,  and  wittily 
remarked  that  as  no  living  creature  left  the  Ark 
until  Noah  allowed  them,  he  hoped  that  none 
of  the  company  would  withdraw  until  they 
had  a  like  ()ermission.  His  si)eech  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Excise  Law,  and  its  wretched 
non-enforcement  in  New  York.  Then  there 
were  loud  calls  for  “Gough,”  and  our  old 
friend  lifted  the  well  known  head  that  has 
grown  white  with  the  frosts  of  nearly  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten.  He  spoke  tenderly  of  his 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Farrar  for  all  the  aid  his  wri¬ 
tings  and  personal  influence  had  given  him, 
and  congratulated  him  on  the  rich  rewards 
awaiting  him  in  another  world.  Scores  press¬ 
ed  around  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises,  with  the  heartiest  hand¬ 
shakings  and  {>ersonal  acknowledgments  of 
his  services  as  their  benefactor. 

We  heartily  wish  that  our  distinguished  vis¬ 
itor  could  traverse  the  whole  land  with  such 
addresses  for  abstinence  from  the  intoxicating 
cup  as  he  made  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  27th 
He  directed  his  fire  against  the  drinking  usages, 
which  lie  at  the  rout  of  all  the  mischief  and 
the  misery.  To  break  them  down  is  the  only 
way  to  breakdown  the  dramshop,  and  to  over¬ 
throw  Intemperance.  Perhaps  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  craze  for  exclusive  i>olitical  action  has 
abated,  the  friends  of  our  beneficent  reform 
will  learn  that  the  best  place  to  write  laws 
against  intoxicants  is  on  men’s  consciences, 
and  the  most  permanent  reformation  is  the 
change  of  i)er8onal  habits,  conduct,  and  char¬ 
acter.  I  am  growing  heartily  sick  of  seeing  a 
great  moral  movement  handed  over  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  i>olitician3,  and  subject  to 
all  the  fluctuations  of  the  caucus  and  the  bal¬ 
lot-box. 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  ROUMELIA. 

How  it  is  Regarded  in  Greece. 

[Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  com- 
munioation,  furnished  by  Prof.  Fisk  P,  Brewer,  of  the 
College  at  Grinnell  in  Iowa.  Prof.  Brewer  is  a  native 
of  the  East,  having  been  born  in  Smyrna,  where  his 
father,  the  late  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  was  a  missionary 
for  many  years.  He  has  himself  lived  in  Greece,  and 
is  ns  familiar  as  any  man  in  our  country  with  its  poli¬ 
tics  and  Its  public  men.  Receiving  the  papers  from 
Athens,  he  has  compiled  from  them  an  account  of  the 
recent  movement  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  from  which  we 
may  see  how  the  Greeks  look  upon  it.  As  we  had  sup¬ 
posed,  they  are  jealous  of  a  province,  but  lately  subject 
to  Turkey,  which  may  grow  to  greater  proportions  than 
their  own  little  kingdom.  Wo  hope  that  this  feeling 
will  pass  away,  and  that  the  two  countries,  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  which  are  such  near  neighbors,  wdl  live  in 
perfect  harmony _ Ed.  Evan.] 

Eastern  Roumelia  has  come  to  a  peaceful  end. 
The  bloodless  revolution  which  has  united  it 
to  Bulgaria  seems  to  have  been  worked  up  by 
some  of  its  own  dismissed  office-holders.  The 
late  Governor,  having  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  last  year  through  Russian  influences, 
discharged  several  officials  of  the  Bulgarian 
race  who  had  been  hostile  to  his  coming. 
They  set  to  work  to  make  him  trouble,  espe¬ 
cially  by  persuading  the  peasantry  to  resist 
the  collection  of  taxes.  Of  course  union  with 
independent  Bulgaria  at  some  time,  was  de¬ 
sired  by  all  of  Bulgarian  race,  constituting  as 
they  do  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation,  The  direct  aim,  however,  of  the  agi¬ 
tators  was  supposed  to  be  the  procuring  of  a 
new  Governor  from  Constantinople. 

In  collecting  taxes  forcibly  from  a  town 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  capital,  an  officer  com¬ 
manded  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  people.  The 
soldiers  refused,  and  left  the  ranks  shouting 
for  the  Union.  Soldiers  and  citizens  united 
enthusiastically  in  revolt,  and  started  for  the 
capital.  Arriving  there  about  sunrise,  they 
were  met  by  guards,  who  responded  to  the 
cry  of  Union,  and  escorted  them  into  the  city. 
The  garrison  and  populace  all  joined  the 
movement,  and  the  conspirators  had  to  come 
out  with  George  Stranski  at  their  head  and 
assume  control.  At  his  command  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Legislature  came  to¬ 
gether  and  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Union. 

The  Governor  in  his  palace  rang  his  boll  im¬ 
patiently  for  clearing  off  the  breakfast  table, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  instead  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  lo!  an  officer  with  soldiers!  Springing 
to  his  feet  he  saw  through  the  window  that 
the  yard  was  full  of  troops,  for  whom  he  had 
sent  no  orders.  He  was  informed  of  the  action 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  was  invited 
to  recognize  their  authority.  On  his  refusal, 
the  officer  courteously  arrested  him,  declining 
to  receive  his  protest.  In  a  short  time  the 
Governor  was  conveyed  out  of  the  province  on 
the  cars  for  Constantinople.  One  bridge  of 
the  railroad  was  blown  up  behind  him  to  hin¬ 
der  immediate  invasion,  and  the  telegraph 
wire  cut.  The  Provisional  Government  was 
installed,  officers  both  civil  and  military  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  good  order  was  kept  everywhere. 

On  that  day,  Friday,  the  18th  of  September, 
the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  at  Varna,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  While  rambling  on  an  estate  in 
the  suburbs,  about  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  telegram  was  handed  to  him.  Ho 
read  it,  and  instantly  mounting  he  rode  with 
one  attendant  swiftly  into  the  city  and  to  the 
telegraph  office.  The  Russian  consul  arrived 
soon  after,  and  no  one  else  was  admitted.  For 
four  hours  the  Government  had  exclusive  use 
of  the  wires.  The  Prince  then  came  out  and 
said  briefly  to  the  throng  in  the  street,  that 
“Eastern  Rumelia  desired  union  with  them, 
and  the  business  was  prospering.  Every  Bul¬ 
garian  must  be  ready  for  any  sacrifice  that 
duty  to  his  brethren  might  re<iuire.” 

At  ten  o’clock  that  evening  the  city  author¬ 
ities,  the  Bishop,  and  a  jubilant  crowd  with 
torches  and  bengal  lights  came  down  to  the 
train  to  see  the  Prince  start.  He  said  to  them, 
“The  Union  is  an  accomplished  fact.  I  have 
called  out  the  reserves.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Tirnova;  from  there  I  will  rei>ort  to  you  the 
news.”  The  Bishop  came  forward  and  saluted 
the  hand  of  his  prince,  who  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead,  “Long  live  the  Emperor  of  Great 
Bulgaria,”  shouted  the  crowd.  The  Prince 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  in  or¬ 
thodox  fashion, and  said  “  God  be  our  helper,” 
and  the  train  bore  him  away.  The  next  day 
he  telegraphed  as  be  bad  promised,  and  at  bis 
suggestion  public  meetings  were  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  at  Sophia,  and  in  other  cities  at 
the  same  hour,  td  express  the  popular  feeling 
on  the  Union.  On  Sunday  too,  at  Tirnova,  the 
andent  capital  of  Bulgaria  and  its  religious 
centre,  be  issued  a  proclamation  assuming  the 
government  of  the  annexed  province,  and  sign¬ 
ing  himself  Alexander  I.,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  will  of  the  peojile  Prince  of  North  and 
South  Bulgaria. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  only  bint  of 
it  in  the  muzzled  press  of  Constantinople,  was 
“  The  last  train  on  the  railroad  from  Bulgaria 
has  not  arrived!  ” 

To  the  people  in  Greece  the  news  came  like 
a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  What 
their  concern  is  with  Rumelia,  needs  a  little 
explanation.  One-ninth  of  the  impulation  of 
the  province,  or  nearly  one  hundred  thousand, 
are  Greeks — they  claim  to  be  a  larger  share. 
Some  towns  are  almost  entirely  Greek,  and 
these  at  least  it  was  hoi)ed  would  some  time  be 
united  to  iadei)endent  Greece,  though  remote 
from  her  territory.  There  was  some  chance 
for  it;  a  good  chance  if  the  Greek  kingdom 
could  have  annexed  Macedonia,  the  territory 
between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  in  which  both 
are  striving  for  influence  and  supremacy. 
The  Syllogos,  or  Athens  society  for  the  spread 
of  Greek  education,  was  bard  at  work  in  Ru¬ 
melia  and  Macedonia.  The  Government  and 
people  were  confident  of  the  continuance  of 
peace.  Their  small  army  had  been  further  re¬ 
duced,  some  taxes  bud  been  remitted,  and  the 
king  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Western  Europe. 

Tidings  of  the  insurrection  reached  Athens 
Saturday  night,  and  created  universal  aston¬ 
ishment  and  distress.  Said  one  of  the  papers 
on  Sunday,  “  Yesterday’s  news  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the*  Eastern  drama.  It  is  the 
first  mournful  tone  of  the  bell  which  announc¬ 
es  to  the  Greek  the  domination  of  the  Slavs 
throughout  all  the  Greek  territories  of  Turkey. 

.  .  .  As  many  as  have  the  misfortune  to  live 
two  years  longer  will  be  weeping  over  the  loss 
of  Macedonia  also.”  Sunday  evening  crowds 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Prime  Minister’s, 
who  made  them  a  guarded  address.  The  King 
reached  home  the  next  Sunday,  and  after 
most  cordial  greetings  be  responded  to  the 
people  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  in  a  few 
stirring  words:  “The  circumstances  of  our 
country  are  very  sober.  We  must  show  sober¬ 
ness  and  courage.  Possibly  great  sacrifices 
may  be  necessary.  The  interests  of  the  Greek 
race  shall  be  my  unceasing  care.”  The  nation 


seems  to  be  arousing  more  and  more  for  war, 
and  all  sections  of  the  country  compete  in  of¬ 
fers  of  service.  Volunteers  are  enlisting,  a 
part  of  the  reserves  is  called  out,  much  of  the 
army  has  been  ordered  north  into  Thessaly, 
the  little  navy  is  preparing  for  work,  and  Par¬ 
liament  has  been  summoned. 

It  is  not  clear  on  what  grounds  the  Greeks 
can  justify  an  appeal  to  arms.  One  journalist 
says  that  the  army  can  enter  Turkey  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  ally  to  protect  her  Greek  subjects  from 
Bulgarian  usurpation.  This  would  be  a  thin 
pretext,  but  the  Greeks  are  not  in  a  judicial 
frame  of  mind.  They  feel  themselves  insulted 
and  overreached.  The  nation  has  several 
times  before  been  on  the  point  of  attacking 
Turkey  without  actually  coming  to  blows,  and 
there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  stung  by  fear  of 
ridicule  to  try  its  chances  at  war.  Such  is  the 
impression  formed  from  reading  articles  in 
the  Greek  papers,  from  which  chiefly  the  fore¬ 
going  outline  of  events  has  been  prepared. 

Fisk  P.  Brewer. 


THANKSGIVING. 

BY  THE  REV.  EPHEB  WHITAKER,  I).D. 
Thy  works,  O  God  of  might, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  night. 
Obey  Thy  will. 

The  earth  yields  up  to  Thee 
Her  tribute  full  and  free. 

At  Thy  command  the  sea 
Is  loud  or  still. 

All  people  bless  the  Lord, 

Give  thanks  with  one  accord. 

And  sing  His  praise. 

He  gives  us  health  and  peace. 
Makes  harvest  fields  increase ; 

His  bounties  never  cease 
Through  all  our  days. 

The  wonders  Thou  hast  done, 

O  Christ,  God’s  only  Son, 

Declare  Thy  grace. 

In  truth  and  love  arrayetl, 
Redemption  Thou  hast  made. 

The  ransom  fully  paid. 

For  all  our  race. 

Thy  loving  kindness,  Lord, 

We  praise  with  one  accord — 

Our  hearts  are  Thine. 

We  consecrate  to  Thee 
OiuBelves,  hencefortli  to  be 
From  sin  and  death  set  free 
By  Love  filvliie. 


1.IPE  OF  W1I.I.1AM  L.i:.OYD  OARRISON.* 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  we  were  present  one 
evening  in  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle,  to 
listen  to  Theodore  Parker  as  he  thundered 
forth  one  of  his  tierce  philippics  against  Sla¬ 
very.  Those  were  the  days  of  subservience  to 
the  slave  power,  which  ruled  the  politics  of 
the  country,  and  few  were  bold  enough  to 
stand  up  against  it  before  the  audiences  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  The  name  of  Garrison 
was  a  byword  for  fanaticism,  and  could  hardly 
be  spoken  in  a  popular  assembly  without  evok¬ 
ing  some  manifestation  of  the  hatred  and  bit¬ 
terness  with  which  he  was  regarded.  It  re¬ 
quired  therefore  some  courage  in  Theodore 
Parker  to  utter  as  he  did  this  prediction  as  to 
the  future  fame  of  one  who  was  then  treated 
with  scorn  and  contumely:  “The  day  will 
come  when  the  American  iieople  shall  seek 
for  marble  white  enough  to  build  his  monu¬ 
ment,  and  shall  not  find  it.” 

Tills  striking  prediction  is  recalled  by  the 
appearance  of  two  volumes  devoted  to  The 
Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison— a  monu¬ 
ment  more  beautiful  than  marble,  reared  by 
the  loving  hands  of  his  children.  Yet  the 
monument  is  still  not  complete:  for  though 
these  volumes  are  large  octavos,  and  contain 
nearly  a  thousand  pages,  they  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  of  that  remarkable  life,  the 
second  volume  carrying  the  narrative  only  to 
the  year  1840,  when  Garrison  was  but  thirty- 
five  years  old.  We  have  therefore  as  yet  only 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  his  early  manhood,  and  was  re¬ 
ceiving  the  natural  reward  of  his  radical  and 
revolutionary  opinions  in  all  sorts  of  oblo<iuy : 
“nay,  moreover, in  bonds  and  imprisonment.” 
But  here  in  the  first  volume— from  1805  to  1835 
—(as  the  fit  introduction  to  the  great  person¬ 
ality  that  is  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  and  for 
almost  a  whole  generation  to  absorb  public  at¬ 
tention  and  public  odium),  we  have  the  record 
of  the  early  anti-slavery  movements  in  this 
country,  which  excited  little  opposition  because 
they  were  so  insignificant.  As  they  grew  to 
more  Importance,  the  feeling  against  them  be¬ 
came  stronger.  In  the  case  of  Garrison,  it 
was  intensified  to  the  utmost  bitterness,  an 
extreme  of  violence  almost  surpassing  belief. 
Now  that  half  a  century  has  passed  away,  that 
the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  that  slavery 
has  been  destroyed,  we  look  back  with  wonder 
at  the  passions  which  were  aroused  by  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation.  Wo  can 
hardly  believe  the  degree  of  hatred  it  evoked, 
and  the  curses  that  were  poured  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  dared  to  lift  up  their 
voices  against  the  patriarchal  institution. 
During  all  those  years  Garrison  bore  himself 
with  the  courage  of  a  martyr.  Taking  for  the 
motto  of  his  life  the  immortal  sentiment  “  My 
country  is  the  world ;  my  countrymen  are  all 
mankind,”  he  labored  to  carry  into  common 
life  a  principle  so  sublime.  In  his  conflict 
with  slavery,  he  never  double  J  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  the  final  victory.  There  were  many 
things  which  would  have  sorely  tried  the  faith 
of  a  weaker  man.  His  name  was  cast  out  as 
evil ;  he  was  hated  as  no  other  man  was;  hiss¬ 
ed  in  public  as.serablies,  and  hooted  in  the 
streets;  mobbed  in  his  own  city  of  Boston,  and 
finally  taken  to  prison  as  his  only  protection 
against  personal  violence.  But  as  time  went 
on,  he  saw  a  gradual  change  in  public  feeling, 
till  at  last  the  North  was  carried  by  the  party 
of  freedom.  The  consequences  for  the  time 
were  indeed  terrible.  The  country  was  plung¬ 
ed  in  civil  war,  and  the  land  was  drenched 
with  fraternal  blood.  Through  such  agonies 
slavery,  as  the  ruling  power  in  American  poli¬ 
tics,  was  dethroned  and  destroyed.  Unlike 
many  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  great 
moral  revolution.  Garrison  lived  to  see  the 
fruit  of  his  labors.  He  saw  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  peace  restored  with  a  country  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  slave.  When  the  object 
for  which  he  had  labored  so  long  was  accom¬ 
plished,  he  was  ready  to  depart.  But  a  few 
years  were  to  remain  to  him  — years  rich  in 
the  memories  of  a  well-spent  life.  He  was 
now  the  object  of  universal  resjiect.  It  must 
have  seemed  strange  indeed,  after  his  past  ex¬ 
perience,  to  find  himself  a  popular  idol.  But 

*  william  Llotu  Oabribon  :  The  story  of  bis  Life  (old 
by  hie  Children.  Volumes  I.  and  11.  Publlehed  by  the 
Century  Company. 


dearer  to  him  than  any  applause,  was  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  a  race  which  looked  to  him  as  its  de¬ 
liverer  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Nor  was 
his  fame  confined  to  his  own  country.  Wlien 
he  went  abroad,  he  was  received  by  the  philan¬ 
thropists  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Thus 
honored  and  beloved,  happy  beyond  most  men 
in  his  own  home,  he  passed  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  peace. 


BVROPK  IN  STORM  AND  CALM.* 

Do  the  American  public  realize  how  much 
they  owe  to  the  correspondents  of  our  leading 
papers,  on  whom  they  depend  for  their  infor¬ 
mation  of  foreign  affairs  ?  Ot  these  there  is  a 
large  corps,  composed  chiefly  of  young  men, 
who  have  first  had  a  training  in  newspaper 
offices  at  home,  in  which  they  have  learnel 
that  “art  of  putting  things’’  in  the  briefest, 
clearest,  and  most  attractive  form,  which  is 
the  supreme  qualification  of  a  journalist ;  and 
have  then  crossed  the  sea,  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  different  capitals  of  Eurof»e,  to 
furnish  to  American  readers  a  knowledge  of 
passing  events  in  the  Old  World,  in  which  ac¬ 
curate  information  is  presented  in  the  most 
engaging  style.  Some  of  these  have  achieved 
a  high  reputation,  and  do  honor  at  once  to  the 
country  which  they  represent  and  the  country 
which  they  describe.  The  amount  of  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  their  “pursuit  of  knowledge,”  may 
be  judged  from  the  matter  compressed  in  this 
massive  volume.  It  must  be  twenty  years 
since  we  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
man  in  this  city,  who  already  showed  remark¬ 
able  talent,  and  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  lit¬ 
erary  career.  Soon  after  he  went  abroad,  and 
settled  in  Paris  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Post,  to  which  he  has  furnished 
through  all  these  years  a  series  of  Letters  of 
uncommon  value,  containing  authentic  infor¬ 
mation,  not  only  of  French  affairs,  but  of  what 
was  going  on  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  He 
has  been  abroad  at  an  eventful  period,  going 
to  Paris  at  the  time  of  Napoleon  III.  He  was 
there  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War;  witnessed  the  siege  of  Paris 
and  the  Commune,  of  which  he  has  furnished 
most  graphic  pictures,  as  well  as  supplied  val¬ 
uable  historical  information.  His  duties  as  a 
correspondent  led  him  to  other  jiarts  of  Eu¬ 
rope— to  Spain  and  Italy;  Great  Britain  and 
Germany ;  Holland  and  Belgium ;  Austria  and 
Hungary;  Roumania  and  European  Turkey. 
Out  of  the  materials  accumulated  during  these 
twenty  years  of  foreign  residence,  he  has  made 
this  volume — a  volume  not  only  of  ephemeral 
interest,  but  of  solid  value.  Indeed  we  hardly 
know  where  to  find  within  the  same  space  so 
much  of  contemporary  history.  Wherever  he 
goe.s,  he  looks  about  him  with  observant  care ; 
he  takes  in  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  with  the 
eye  of  a  [minter,  and  enters  Into  passing  events 
with  the  ardor  of  an  actor  in  the  scene.  At 
whatever  points  we  open  the  volume,  we  find 
I  it  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Such  a  cor- 
1  respondent  justly  holds  a  high  rank  among 
\  American  writers,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  ob¬ 
ligation  and  grateful  acknowledgment  that  we 
place  the  name  of  Edward  King  along  with 
those  of  Eugene  Schuyler  and  J.  A.  MacGahan 
as  those  who  have  done  most  thorough  and  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  by  which  they  have  reflected 
honor  on  themselves  and  their  country. 

*  Eobopk  in  Stobm  and  Calm  :  Twenty  Years’  Exf)erlen- 
ces  and  Reminiscences  of  an  American  Journaiist.  Sketch¬ 
es  and  Records  ot  Noted  Events ;  Celebrated  Persons  and 
Places;  National  and  International  Affairs  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland.  BelKliim,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Turkey-ln-Europe,  Switserland,  and 
Italy.  By  Edward  King,  author  ot  "  The  Great  South,” 
”  French  Political  Leaders,”  “  Echoes  trom  Ihe  Orient,” 
Ac.  Large  quarto,  double  column,  849  pages.  With  over 
One  Hundred  Illustrations  trom  designs  made  expressly 
tor  this  Work.  Published  by  G.  A.  Nichols  A  Co.,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.  _ 


»  HALF  HOURS  WITH  THB  LESSONS.*’ 

Our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  has 
issued  its  “  Half  Hours  with  the  Lessons  ”  for 
the  coming  year— the  third  volume  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  if  we  mistake  not.  In  all  there  are  44 
discourses  of  ten  to  twelve  pages  each- thus 
twelve  to  each  quarter  of  the  year  1886.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  list  of  contributors.  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  alone  appears  of  our  Seminary  pro¬ 
fessors— a  feood  representative  certainly.  Of 
pastors  there  are  Drs.  C.  8.  Pomeroy,  A.  E. 
Kittredge,  John  Hall,  G.  P.  Hays,  H.  Crosby, 
R.  S.  Green,  F.  C.  Monfort,  A.  T.  Pierson,  T. 
L.  Cuyler,  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  jr.,  H.  C.  McCook, 
G.  D.  Baker,  D.  J.  Burrell,  J.  M.  Ludlow,  H. 
C.  Haydn,  H.  A.  Edson,  W.  B,  Greene  jr.,  and 
others,  giving  warrant  of  a  capital  book.  By 
the  way,  we  observe  quite  a  sprinkle  of  South¬ 
ern  Chqrch  names.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
Dr.  Dulles  has  exercised  due  vigilance  against 
any  evolutionary  tendencies  or  colorings  from 
that  quarter,  and  which  might  now  creep  in 
almost  unaware.  As  yet  we  have  not  had  time 
to  scrutinize  these  contributions  from  the  South . 
Our  confidence  in  the  Board  is  such,  however, 
that  we  commend  the  volume  heartily,  and 
without  reservation,  to  teachers  and  others  the 
Church  over.  _ 
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TWO  SYNODS  OF  MISSOURI. 


By  Sr  .  H.  A.  SelaoB. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  both  these 
l)odles  at  their  recent  annual  meetings.  The 
Synod  of  Missouri  of  “  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Uuited  States,”  met  in  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Kansas  City  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  16.  It  was  on  Friday  afternoon  that  I  was 
able  to  be  present,  with  Rev.  Drs.  Hill  and 
Thompson  of  Kansas  City.  We  were  all  kind¬ 
ly  and  courteously  welcomed  as  visiting  breth¬ 
ren,  and  cordially  invited  to  sit  and  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  as  corresponding  members. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  of  “  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ahkbica,”  met 
in  Sedalia  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  20.  I  was  at  first 
welcomed  as  a  corresponding  member,  and  af¬ 
terwards  enrolled  as  a  member,  having  been 
received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Osage  on  my 
credentials  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva 
Sustaining  now  some  actual  and  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  to  both  these  bodies,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  the  readers  of  The  Evamoelist  some¬ 
thing  about  them. 

The  Synod  which  met  in  Kansas  City  con¬ 
sists  of  six  Presbyteries  bearing  the  names 
Lafayette,  Missouri,  Palmyra,  Potosi,  St.  Louis, 
and  Upper  Missouri.  Under  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  Presbyteries  are  73  ministers,  132 
churches,  8607  communicants.  The  Synod 
which  met  in  Sedalia  consists  of  five  Presbyte¬ 
ries  bearing  the  names  Osage,  Ozark,  Palmyra, 
Platte,  and  St.  Louis.  These  contain  149  min¬ 
isters,  221  churches,  and  13,613  communicants. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  two  Synods  to  the  General  Assemblies  of 
1885.  In  botii  Synods,  therefore,  there  are  222 
ministers  and  22,220  communicants.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  these  figures,  only  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa 
surpass  Missouri  in  their  respective  numbers 
of  Presbyterian  ministers ;  and  in  the  numbers 
of  communicants  one  of  these,  Iowa,  falls  be¬ 
low  Missouri,  while  Indiana,  with  a  smailer 
number  of  ministers,  has  a  greater  number  of 
communicants. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  represented  in  Missouri  by 
these  two  Synods?  A  careful  study  of  their 
names  shows  that  one  may  be  designated  **  U. 
S.”  and  the  other  “U.  S.  A.”  This  reminds 
one  of  the  former  ecclesiastical  division  which 
was  represented  by  the  ietters  “O.  S.”  and 
“N.  8.”  You  remember  how  the  distinction 
which  those  ietters  expressed  used  to  baffle 
the  ordinary  mind  ?  I  recall  a  s{>eech  which  I 
once  heard  made  by  William  £.  Dodge.  I 
mean  the  i>resent  William  £.  Dodge.  He  was 
“William  E.  Dodge  Jr.”  then.  He  said  that 
many  ministers  had  tried  to  explain  to  him 
the  difference  between  Old  School  and  New 
School  Presbyterians,  but  they  could  not  make 
him  see  it.  Bur  his  dear  old  grandmother  once 
told  him  “She  believed  that  one  side  thought 
we  all  ginned  in  Adam,  and  the  other  side 
thought  we  all  sinned  became  Adam  did;  but 
she  was  not  quite  sure  which  was  which.”  Per- 
hai>s  some  would  define  (he  difference  between 
Presbyterians  U.  S.  and  Presbyterians  U.  S.  A., 
by  saying  tliat  one  side  is  sorry  that  slavery 
ever  existed,  and  the  other  side  is  glad  that  it 
does  not  exist  now.  They  surely  cannot  tell 
which  is  the  wldchest.  Or  some  might  say 
that  one  side  likes  to  express  brotherly  love 
with  the  pen,  and  the  other  with  the  living 
voice  and  eye  and  Itand- pressure.  I  do  not 
think  that  either  of  these  statements  adequate¬ 
ly  explains  the  existence  of  two  Presbyterian 
Synods  in  Missouri,  however  it  may  be  in  New 
York  and  Texas. 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  resemblances  of 
these  two  bo<iies  than  in  their  differences,  and 
I  rejoice  in  their  harmonious  o«ifii>erution  and 
cordial  fellowship  too  much  to  feel  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  at  their  maintenance  of  two  organiza¬ 
tions.  At  their  recent  meetings  I  saw  clear 
and  pleasant  indications  of  their  harmony  and 
oofipe  ration. 

On  no  subject  are  both  Synods  more  in  ear¬ 
nest  than  on  Christian  education.  In  the  Syn¬ 
od  at  Sedalia,  Dr.  Ganse  (representing  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies)  made 
a  i>owerful  si>eech,  doing  full  justice  to  the  lib¬ 
erality  with  which  the  American  people  are 
giving  free  education  of  the  secular  sort  to  all 
the  children  of  the  land,  yet  showing  the  in¬ 
finite  perils  of  such  a  system,  and  the  solemn 
obligation  of  the  Church  to  maintain  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  colleges  and  academies  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  effective  Christian  chaaacter.  The 
Synod  which  Dr.  Ganse  thus  offlcially  address¬ 
ed,  accepts  his  view  most  heartily,  but  not  one 
whit  more  so  than  the  other  Synod.  The  Syn¬ 
od  U.  S.  has  under  its  care  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Synodical  Female  College,  both 
at  Fulton,  in  Callaway  county.  The  poiHila- 
tion  of  that  town  is  said  to  be  to  a  remarkable 
degree  intelligently  Christian  and  Presbyteri¬ 
an.  The  affectionate,  motherly  pride  of  the 
Synod  in  these  two  institutions,  is  evident,  and 
it  is  beautiful. 

“Fraternal  relations”  are  nowhere  more 
pleasantly  illustiated,  or  more  usefully  made 
practical,  than  in  the  union  of  the  two  Synods 
in  the  care  of  Westminster  College,  half  the 
trustees  of  which  are  now  nominated  by  the 
Synod  U.  S.  A.,  while  according  to  its  charter 
all  must  be  elected  by  the  Synod  U.  S. 

This  practical  cooperation  is  further  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Beaser  as  a  Profes¬ 
sor,  and  the  provision  for  his  support  made  by 
the  Presbyteries  U.  S.  A.  The  latter  Synod 
has  an  excellent  Female  College  under  its 
care,  the  “  Lindenwood  ”  at  St.  Charles,  pros¬ 
pering  under  the  wUe  administration  of  Dr. 
Irwin.  Then  we  have  the  “Sedalia  Universi¬ 
ty,”  now  coni-eiiting  to  be  made  the  “  Sedalia 
Collegiate  Institute,”  and  likely  thus  to  be 
aided  by  our  Board  of  Aid,  which  thinks  that 
we  need  many  academies,  and  not  so  many 
universities;  also  the  Elizabeth  Aul  Seminary 
at  Lexington,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  U.  S. ;  Kansas  City  Ladies  (X>llege,  un¬ 
der  the  united  care  of  Osage  and  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri  Presbyteries;  and  Park  College,  doing 
its  unique,  economical,  and  far-reaching  work. 
The  Presbyteiians  of  Missouri  are  surely  up 
and  doing  for  Christian  education.  In  behalf 
of  this  gn^t  interest,  “  U.  S.”  and  “  U.  8.  A.” 
have  nothing  but  generous  emulation  and 
hearty  coOt^eration. 

The  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Sedalia  was  in 
several  resiiects  peculiarly  satisfactory.  The 
devotional  tone  was  high.  Not  only  was  the 
morning  half-hour  of  prayer  and  praise  well 
Improved  and  heartily  enjoyed,  but  devotional 
feeling  found  frequent  utterance  in  prayers  or 
hymns,  for  which  Moderator  Putnam  wisely 
gave  opportunity  at  convenient  intervals  in 
the  business  sessions.  Thus  the  Lord’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  Ht  to  be  full  of  the  Lord’s  Spirit. 
Why  should  “  business  ”  and  “  devotion  ”  ever 
be  placed  apart,  as  if  they  were  two,  when  God 
bath  so  evidently  d -signed  them  to  be  one  ? 

On  Wednesday  evening  we  had  addresses 
from  Dr.  Hill  on  Home  Missions  and  Dr. 
Ganse  on  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  on  Foreign  Missions  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Judson  of  China  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Kansas  City.  All  these  were  of  a  very- 
high  order. 

The  Synod  had  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  Hannibal,  but  near 


the  close  of  its  sessions  that  vote  was  reconsid- 
ere<l,  with  kind  consent  of  the  Hannibal  breth¬ 
ren,  on  account  of  an  invitation  to  bold  the 
meeting  at  Fulton.  Such  an  invitation  to  a 
Synod  to  meet  in  a  town  in  which  there  is  no 
church  under  its  jurisdiction— did  it  ever  so 
happen  before  ?  It  did  not  happen.  The  Ful¬ 
ton  brethren  did  it  o’  purpose.  A  generous 
purpose  it  was— to  give  our  Synod  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  and  know  the  College,  in  the 
care  of  which  it  shares.  The  good  peo|>le  of 
Fulton  will  also  thus  have  opportunity  to 
study  the  differences  between  a  Presbyterian 
Synod  U.  S.  A.  and  a  Presbyterian  Synod 
which  is  U.  S.  pure  and  simple.  Possibly  they 
will  also  take  note  of  the  resemblances.  Will 
they  be  able  to  tell  “  which  is  which  ”  ? 


LETTER  FROM  <«AMBR0SE.” 

Bay  City,  Octob«r. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  Detroit  is  a 
very  fine  city,  but  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  till 
now  how  it  is  growing.  We  are  here  at  the 
Westminster  Church,  which  is  over  two  miles 
from  the  Michigan  Central  depot,  and  the 
Fort-street  Church  near  by ;  and  yet  the  city, 
in  its  thickness,  stretches  two  and  a  half  miles 
further  west  yet.  The  Michigan  Synod  finds 
this  Westminster,  which  was,  I  imagine,  a 
somewhat  feeble  folk  for  a  number  of  years, 
now  one  of  the  strong  churches  of  Detroit, 
with  a  finished  house  of  worship,  a  pastor,  and 
520  members. 

The  church  has  a  history.  It  was  at  first 
a  fragment,  struck  off  from  the  Fort-street. 
Rev.  Henry  Neill  had  been  the  Fort-street  pas¬ 
tor,  but  in  the  troublous  days  preceding  the 
war,  he  felt  a  sort  of  kindness  to  the  South, 
which  found  such  expression  that  the  result 
was  his  departure  from  Fort-street.  But  he 
did  not  go  alone.  This  fragment  bore  him 
comfiany,  and  took  the  title  of  “The  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Old  School.”  After  his  departure.  Rev. 
Episcopus  McLaren,  now  giving  his  supervis¬ 
ion  to  “  The  Church  ”  in  Illinois,  presided  over 
it  some  three  or  tour  years.  At  the  Reunion  it 
joined  hands  with  us  and  moved  from  its  cen¬ 
tral  moorings,  taking  possession  of  a  mission 
Sabbath-school  at  what  was  out  here,  but  is 
now,  as  seen,  in  here,  and  in  its  present  stal¬ 
wart  condition.  Its  pastor  is  Rev.  D.  Howard 
Duffleld— nf>t  of  the  Detroit  Dufflelds,  but  a 
man  of  different  physiognomy,  though  of  like 
origin,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  of  linked 
ancestry  somewhere. 

Their  new  house  of  worship  is  of  good  hon¬ 
est  brick,  with  audience-room  very  distinctive 
in  its  look,  its  corners  bearing  large  sr>anning 
arches,  which  makes  a  hexagon  of  its  upi>er 
s|>ace.  It  is  75  feet  long  and  86  feet  broad,  be¬ 
ing  like  Pat’s  stone  wall,  three  feet  high  and 
four  feet  wide,  “  so  that  if  it  fell  down,  it  would 
be  higher  than  before.”  It  seats  800  people. 
The  seats  are  straight,  but  so  angulated  as  to 
face  the  desk. 

My  criticism  of  it  is  its  amount  of  dim  relig¬ 
ious  light:  for  though  abundantly  supplied 
with  windows,  they  are  so  densely  bepainted 
that  the  rays,  as  God  makes  them,  do  not  get 
in ;  and  the  desk  has  not  even  a  painted  win¬ 
dow  nearer  than  forty  feet.  I  rather  susfiect 
the  aim  is  to  keep  the  pastor  from  doing  much 
reading,  though  a  better  pulpit  reader  I  think 
I  have  not  heard  in  thirty  years.  The  back  of 
the  pulpit  is  a  large  and  tine  organ,  well  play¬ 
ed  and  a  good  deal  played,  without  any  voice 
in  company,  the  player  in  front  of  the  desk 
and  facing  it,  for  there  is  no  place  for  a  choir, 
and  of  course  no  choir,  a  precentor  leading  the 
congregation ;  and  while  the  Synod  is  here,  at 
least  being  excellently  well  attended.  How  it 
is  at  other  times,  I  had  no  chance  to  hear ;  but 
I  notice,  as  I  have  this  Summer  in  several 
places  elsewhere,  that  the  hymns  and  tunes 
sung  are  few,  and  of  the  old  and  plain  ones,  a 
congregation  being  of  course  unable  to  do  the 
new  and  the  difflcult.  The  “  Laudes  Domini  ” 
would  hardly  do  here.  They  have  been  using 
Songs  of  the  Sanctuary,  but  are  introduiang 
the  8|)lritual  Songs.  I  marvelled  a  little  that 
they  had  escaped  the  Hymnal.  The  acoustics 
of  the  church  are  fair,  but  not  perfect.  Is  this 
due  to  the  size  of  the  building  wholly  ?  Who 
can  tell  exactly  upon  what  acoustics,  in  a 
church,  depend  ? 

Detroit  has  its  Presbyterian  churches,  elev¬ 
en  in  number,  once  more  fully  manned.  Rev. 
Mr.  Barr — I  am  not  certain  of  his  initials — 
takes  Dr.  Baker’s  place  in  the  old  First.  Dr. 
Radcliffe  is  just  now  installed  in  the  Fort- 
street.  Rev.  J.  G.  Williamson  is  in  the  Jeffer- 
son-avenue.  Brother  D.  M.  Cooper  holds  his 
place  in  the  Memorial,  in  the  north  of  the 
city;  and  the  new  and  smaller  churches  are 
held  by  Messrs.  Barlow,  Dulles,  Fox.  and  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  Dr.  Dickie  is  one  of  the  oldest  (las- 
t<irs  in  Detroit,  if  not  the  oldest.  His  is  the 
Central,  and  was  at  first  a  Scotch  organization 
in  Canadian  connection,  I  believe.  It  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  American  now,  and  numbers  475  mem¬ 
bers. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Detroit  is  fairly  Presby¬ 
terian,  being,  if  not  “  in  advance  of  all  others,” 
not  outrun  by  any  of  the  family  of  Reformed 
Churches,  all  things  considered.  The  city 
claims  now  to  have  200,000  people,  having  been 
engaged  in  growing  these  t>ast  three  or  four 
years  at  a  rapid  rate  for  our  conservative 
Michigan. 

The  Synod  was  a  very  full  one,  and  for  a 
wonder  it  stayed  its  time  out,  as  I  never  knew 
it  do  before.  The  members  from  the  rest  of 
the  State  did  not  wish  to  run  away,  finding  it 
so  pleasant  there,  and  the  Detroit  members 
could  not.  Rev.  George  F.  Hunting  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  whom  the  Synod  set  to  presiding, 
proved  a  very  genial  and  ready  moderator.  He 
claimed  to  be  no  great  Parliamentarian,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  every  man  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  excel  in  the  ecclesiastical  manual. 
Our  Synod  is  accustomed  to  give  the  first  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  the 
second  to  Home  Missions.  Elder  Aldrich  of 
Coldwater  took  the  chair  the  first  day,  and  El¬ 
der  Elisha  Taylor  of  Detroit  the  second. 

The  interest  of  these  meetings  was  fully  sus¬ 
tained.  The  eloquence  was  plenty,  and  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment  had  full  play.  No  Secretary  of 
a  Board  put  in  an  appearance.  Dr.  Mitchell 
was  expected,  but  the  death  of  Dr.  Irving  pre¬ 
vented. 

All  the  Assembly’s  Boards  and  the  Synod’s 
Permanent  Committees,  of  which  together 
there  are  twelve,  gave  their  reports,  which 
were  thorough  and  pertinent. 

The  motto  which  stirred  up  the  body  most 
fully,  was  the  resolution  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Synod  to  enter  u|»on  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  Coll**ge,  to  be  in  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries.  The  matter  came  up  on  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  last  year  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  turning  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Seminary  at  Kalamazoo  into  such  an  institu¬ 
tion.  The  report  was  that  such  a  change  could 
not  be  made,  as  the  founding  and  investments 
of  the  Seminary  were  for  a  Young  Ladies’  In¬ 
stitution  on  the  Mount  Holyoke  plan.  This 
matter  was  thus  settled,  and  along  with  it  an¬ 
other,  about  which  yearly  debate  has  been  had 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  viz:  the  feasibility 
of  joining  in  Olivet  College  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Nothing  of  that  sort  was  said  this 
year,  and  the  probability  is  that  no  further  at¬ 
tempt  of  that  sort  will  again  be  made,  at  least 
at  present. 

The  disputants  of  the  report  proposing  a 
Presbyterian  College,  were  those  claiming  to 


be  the  especial  friends  of  the  University,  whose 
claim  was  that  we  are  so  related  to  that  Insti¬ 
tution,  that  we  cannot  without  disloyalty  to 
it,  even  consider  any  other  educational  attempt 
for  the  supply  of  ministers.  As  some  five  de¬ 
nominations  have  their  Colleges  in  Michigan, 
two  at  least  of  which  have  more  influence  and 
power  in  the  University  than  have  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  I  could  not  see  that  if  we  had  a  col¬ 
lege,  it  would  argue  any  unfriendliness  to  the 
University.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  member  of 
the  Synod  who  has  any  such  unfriendliness. 

The  question  is.  Is  there  money  get-at-able 
to  found  a  College  for  our  denomination  in 
Michigan  ?  If  there  is  not,  we  are  in  no  great 
danger  of  it.  If  there  is,  I  think  the  Univer¬ 
sity  with  the  State’s  Treasury  under  it  will 
survive,  and  that  Presbyterians  will  continue 
to  use  it,  college  or  no  college. 

The  want  is  ministers  for  our  increasing  bevy 
of  churches,  spreading  over  the  north  of  the 
State,  and  filling  up  with  people.  Would  a 
college  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  do 
anybody  harm,  even  though  the  Presbyterians 
controlled  it  ?  But  we  shall  not  have  it  with¬ 
out  some  money,  and  it  is  too  late  here  to  get 
it  by  begging  it  in  flve-dollar  sums  from  church 
to  church. 

Of  course  Temperance  had  a  partial  hearing, 
but  with  no  debate,  for  want  of  time.  The 
only  objection  I  had  to  the  report,  which  was 
voted,  was  that  it  affirmed  that  “  our  tax  law  is 
a  failure,”  which  I  regard  to  be  very  far  from 
the  truth;  and  that  the  whole  emphasis  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  condition  of  things,  was  upon  the 
liquor  traffic,  by  which  I  understood  was  meant 
the  liquor  sale.  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  liquor  buying  is  the  real  difficulty.  If 
there  were  no  wish  to  buy,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  sale,  and  every  saloon  would  be 
closed  of  necessity.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  Temperance  cause  has  lost  immensely  by 
being  turned  into  a  simple  war  upon  liquor 
selling.  I  am  for  shutting  up  the  saloons  as 
far  and  as  fust  as  it  can  be  done.  But  while 
people  wish  to  drink,  somebody  will  sell  them 
the  liquor.  And  if,  as  in  Bay  City,  the  driuk- 
ers  and  the  sellers  are  a  large  majority,  the  sa¬ 
loons  will  not  close,  though  the  number  can 
be  reduced  and  their  limits  circumscribed.  I 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Cuyler  in  his  admiration 
of  those  old  Temperance  workers  of  the  early 
time,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  to  induce  men  to  stop  drink¬ 
ing.  When  you  have  a  good  majority  of  such 
men  (I  mean  who  have  stopped),  you  can  shut 
the  saloons. 

I  heard  the  other  day  from  my  old  friend, 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  of  Maine.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  gathering  of  bottles,  jugs,  demijohns,  kegs, 
and  casks  of  various  liquors,  which  bad  been 
“seized”  by  the  authorities,  and  were  to  be 
spilled  in  the  river.  So  it  seems  that  up  in 
Maine  people  wish  to  sell,  or  at  any  rate  to 
buy.  And  it  is  said  that  in  one  or  two  of  the 
cities  of  that  Commonweiilth,  the  shops  are 
open  as  of  old.  Whether  the  liquors  seized 
were  bought  to  sell  agaih,  or  to  be  drank  by 
the  purchasers,  I  was  not  told.  But  if  Tem¬ 
perance  has  fallen  to  be  a  mere  war  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  liquors  to  drink,  or  with  those 
who  sell  them  to  people  determined  to  buy,  I 
have  only  moderate  faith  in  its  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess. 

I  receive  letters  written  to  me,  and  some¬ 
times  those  written  at  me.  One  of  the  latter 
from  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  a  good  while 
on  my  table,  which  thinks  I  am  “  ojtposed  to 
the  only  political  party  that  proposes  to  lay  its 
hand  on  the  throat  of  this  monster.”  The 
writer  affirms  “that  we  will  not  countenance 
license  in  any  form.”  My  opinion  is  also  ask¬ 
ed  about  the  merits  of  some  debate  which  I 
have  not  read. 

But  I  have  an  opinion  that  if  that  monster 
does  not  get  “choked”  till  a  political  party 
does  it,  the  monster’s  life  is  secure  for  a  good 
while  yet.  My  belief  is  that  the  present  mala¬ 
dy  of  temperance  is  political  parties.  Nor 
have  1  the  least  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  seizing 
liquors  which  i>eoi»le  have  bought  for  their 
drinking.  But  I  have  faith  in  right  efforts  to 
induce  people  not  to  drink.  And  each  man  so 
persuaded,  is  an  act  of  prohibition. 

Ambrose. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SYNOD  OF  OHIO. 

By  Anton  Smyth,  D.D. 

CLKTELAND,  Oct.  30,  1885. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Good  and  evil  are  near 
neighbors  to  each  other  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  impressed  with  this  thought  in  view  of 
the  experiences  of  the  people  of  Cleveland  and 
their  many  visitors  during  the  present  week. 
Men  and  women  to  the  number  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  came  here  on  Tuesday,  having  had  a 
pleasant  journey  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
upon  that  fine  Autumnal  day.  Wednesday 
was  a  regular  Indian  Summer  day,  warm  and 
sunny,  with  just  enough  haze  to  indicate  that 
the  season  was  in  the  latter  half  of  Autumn. 
The  gathering  was  at  the  very  beautiful  Euclid 
Avenue  Church,  and  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  had  all  things  in  readiness  for  the  pleas¬ 
ant  reception  of  our  guests.  Pastor  Davis  and 
Elder  Walton  of  that  church  are  models  in 
providing  for  the  meeting  of  a  multitudinous 
Synod ;  and  if  there  are  any  pastors  and  elders 
who  can  excel  them  in  this  line  of  business, 
they  have  permission  to  manifest  it  by  rising. 
But  Providence  had  ordered  that  there  should 
be  a  change  of  programme  as  to  climate,  for 
all  day  Thursday  and  during  Thursday  night 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  u|>on  every  house  in 
the  city.  Old  Erie  did  his  best  in  the  way  of 
billows,  sending  waves  to  dash  with  fury  over 
the  breakwater,  with  winds  howling  mournful¬ 
ly  through  the  riggings  of  shipping,  whether 
safe  in  the  harbor  or  exposed  to  imminent 
peril  out  upon  the  lake.  A  more  Inclement 
day  and  night  at  this  season  of  the  year  Cleve¬ 
land  has  seldom  known. 

Still  we  had  a  good  time,  and  I  doubt  if  Ohio 
has  ever  known  a  more  profitable  meeting  of 
Synod  than  that  which  closed  at  a  late  hour 
last  night— a  close  wliich  was  hurried  before 
the  expected  time,  though  all  business  was 
performed  at  double-quick  during  the  last 
hours. 

Dr.  Hawn  was  detained  at  home  by  ill  health, 
and  our  own  Dr.  Pomeroy  presided  during  the 
preliminary  exercises,  and  preached  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon,  of  which  sermon  I  can  say  little, 
as  it  is  my  purpose  to  touch  lightly  upon  all 
parts  of  the  subject  I  have  in  hand.  The  text 
from  which  he  siioke  was  “  He  breathed  on 
them,  and  said  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  A  more  able,  eloquent,  and 
timely  discourse  is  not  often  heard  at  our 
great  meetings.  Dr.  William  M.  Grimes  of 
Steubenville  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  well 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office.  Our  Stated 
Clerk  is  Dr.  Moore  of  Columbus,  and  if  any 
minister  can  perform  the  services  of  that  posi¬ 
tion  Moore  admirably,  he  has  my  permission 
to  manifest  that  fact  by  such  publication  as 
may  please  him.  Of  our  Permanent  Clerks, 
Drs.  Milligan  and  Cortelyou,  I  have  the  same 
to  say. 

The  transactions  of  ecclesiastical  meetings 
many  readers  regard  without  interest,  and  I 
shall  but  skim  over  with  briefest  notice  what 
our  Synod  did.  All  our  Standing  Committees 
made  full  and  excellent  reports;  that  upon 
Home  Missions  by  my  good  brother,  Ashtabu¬ 
la  McGiffert,  was  worthy  of  special  commenda¬ 


tion.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  commemorated,  and  upon  the 
evening  of  that  day  half-hour  addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Hamlin  of  Cincinnati  for  Home 
Missions,  Dr.  McClelland  of  Pittsburgh  for 
the  Freedmen,  ami  Dr.  Mitchell  for  Foreign 
Missions.  These  were  all  admirable,  and  stir¬ 
red  the  immense  audience  profoundly. 

Addresses  on  Thursday  and  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  were  made  by  Dr.  Cattell,  Secretary  of  the 
Relief  Board;  Dr.  Poor  for  Education,  Dr. 
Pomeroy  for  Sabbath  Observance,  Dr.  Chester 
for  Lincoln  University,  Dr.  Brown  for  Tem¬ 
perance  ;  your  Williams  classmate.  Dr.  C.  O. 
Waters,  for  the  German  Seminary  at  Dubuque ; 

Dr.  Scovel  for  Wooster  University,  Dr. - 

for  Lane  Seminary,  and  Dr.  William  W.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Toledo  for  Sunday-schools. 

“Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve  ” ;  but  in 
our  Synodical  meetings  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
of  them  takes  the  precedence.  Though  they 
meet  and  do  their  work  separately,  they  move 
side  by  side  in  action  and  spirit.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  Ladles’  Home  Missionary  Society  met 
in  our  Second  Church,  over  which  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Perkins  of  this  city  presided  in  a  manner  which 
met  the  glad  acceptance  of  all.  Addresses 
were  made  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Scovel  of  Wooster,  Miss  Shields, 
and  others.  On  Thursday  the  Women’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  same  very  convenient  Second 
Church.  No  more  interesting  meeting  of  the 
kind  was  ever  held  in  this  city.  The  reading 
of  Scripture  and  prayer  was  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Ham¬ 
lin  of  Cincinnati,  and  written  addresses  were 
given  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Scovel  of  Wooster,  and  Miss 
Mary  Evans,  Principal  of  the  Lake  Erie  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Painesville.  They  were  followed  by 
off-hand  talks  by  several  ladies,  including 
Mrs.  Bridgeman  of  th«  South  Africa  Mission. 
Mrs.  Huntington  presided  with  characteristic 
efflciency. 

I  wish  that  the  written  addresses  which  I 
have  mentioned  could  be  published  and  read 
by  millions  of  people.  That  of  Mrs.  Scovel 
took  a  survey  of  all  our  missions,  and  brought 
her  audience  face  to  face  to  the  great  work 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  in  hand. 
The  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  Miss  Evans’ 
address  upon  The  Cross  would  receive  no  fair 
representation  by  any  attempts  of  my  pen. 

The  condition  of  the  weather  and  of  my 
health  forbade  my  attendance  for  more  than 
half  the  time,  but  I  heard  and  saw  quite 
enough  to  enthuse  me  with  love  for  the  friends 
I  met,  and  the  cause  which  had  brought  them 
together.  The  best  thing  about  Synods  and 
Assemblies  is  the  dear  old  friends  into  whose 
faces  I  can  once  more  look,  and  whose  warm 
hands  I  can  again  grasp.  I  cannot  speak  of 
all,  though  my  heart  prompts  me  in  that  di¬ 
rection  ;  but  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  always 
a  feast  to  my  inmost  soul  to  meet  that  Toledo 
pastor  who  for  thirty-two  years  has  ministered 
to  the  church  which  I  had  previously  served ; 
also  that  blessed  man,  the  head  of  our  Board 
of  Relief,  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  The  hairs 
upon  the  heads  of  these  two  men  are  white  as 
snow,  but  they  are  not  very  aged ;  their  faces 
remain  smooth  and  their  smiles  as  fresh  and 
as  frequent  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  May 
God  ever  bless  Williams  and  Cattell. 

Although  the  meeting  of  our  Synod  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  that 
I  have  ever  known  ;  although  men  and  women 
here  assembled  have  seemed  intent  upon  doing 
faithfully  the  Master’s  work,  there  rests  upon 
my  mind  and  heart  certain  very  sad  and  dis¬ 
couraging  memories  and  considerations.  All 
our  Boards  are  greatly  restrained  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for  car¬ 
rying  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  undertaken  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  debt  resting  upon  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Boards  paralyzes  to  a  great  extent 
hope  and  progress.  Why  was  not  that  debt 
paid  jirevious  to  the  1st  of  October  ?  The  hon¬ 
est  answer  is  that  not  a  few  of  our  pastors 
have  shown  no  interest  in  the  matter.  Several 
of  the  churches  in  this  city  in  their  contribu¬ 
tions  have  more  than  doubled  what  was  their 
due  proportion  ;  but  I  conclude  that  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  churches  throughout  the  land 
have  raised  one  finger  to  lift  this  debt  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  officers  of  the  Boards.  To 
me  it  is  passing  strange  that  pastors  can  sit 
together  in  our  Synods  and  hear  the  calls 
made  by  imperative  ne’cessity,  pass  resolutions 
declaring  what  nmst  be  done  and  what  shall 
be  done,  and  then  go  back  to  their  several 
charges  and  do  nothing.  This  may  seem  se¬ 
vere  language,  and  yet  it  is  the  exact  truth  in 
regard  to  many.  Not  many  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  Synods— I  will  not  say 
when  and  where  it  was  held— an  eloquent  pas¬ 
tor  made  a  most  powerful  and  impressive  ap¬ 
peal  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Relief.  He  paint¬ 
ed  in  deepest  colors  the  needs  of  our  worn-out 
ministers,  and  boldly  declared  that  God’s 
judgments  would  fall  upon  the  churches  if 
these  dear  old  men  were  left  to  suffer  and  die 
in  destitution.  Yet  upon  turning  to  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  seen  that  his  own 
church  of  nearly  four  hundred  members  had 
not  during  the  previous  year  contributed  one 
cent  to  this  most  needy  cause.  I  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  doubt  that  our  churches  would  cheerfully 
meet  all  the  demauds  which  the  Lord  lays 
upon  them,  if  the  pastors  would  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  needs  of 
our  several  causes  of  Beneficence. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  the  religious  press 
statements  concerning  the  largest  of  our 
churches,  in  the  way  of  the  numbers  of  their 
communicants,  and  I  have  been  surprised 
that  some  of  them  are  among  the  weakest  of 
all  our  congregations  so  far  as  contributions  to 
our  Boards  are  concerned.  The  large  church¬ 
es  of  which  Drs.  Hall,  Cuyler,  Kittredge,  Cros¬ 
by,  and  many  others  are  pastors,  have  shown 
their  faith  by  their  works.  But  this  is  not 
true  of  some  wliose  catalogues  of  members  run 
into  the  thousands.  He  is  the  truest  and  best 
pastor  who,  other  things  being  equal,  secures 
the  largest  contributions  in  proportion  to  his 
church  membership.  That  pastor  in  the  far¬ 
away  Presbytery  of  Oregon,  whose  church  in 
1884  numbered  only  272  members,  but  whose 
contributions  the  same  year  to  our  Boards 
amount  to  $16,482,  deserves  a  thousand  times 
more  credit  than  does  that  one  who  leads  a 
flock  twelve  times  as  numerous,  but  which  the 
same  year,  as  appears  in  the  Minutes,  gave 
not  one  farthing  to  our  Boards.  An  orchard 
of  ten  trees  which  produces  one  hundred  bush¬ 
els  of  apples,  is  worth  more,  and  is  really  a 
larger  orchard,  than  one  of  a  hundred  trees 
which  produces  but  ten  bushels.  A  single  tree 
from  which  we  gather  one  bushel  of  fruit,  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  trees  which 
bear  “  nothing  but  leaves.”  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  many  trees  in  our  churches  like  that 
which  the  Lord  cursed  for  its  barrenness? 
“  Herein  is  ray  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit;  and  so  shall  ye  be  My  disciples.” 
If  the  Master  should  repeat  the  words  of  the 
owner  of  the  fruitless  fig-tree,  and  say  “  Be¬ 
hold  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on 
this  fig-tree  and  find  none;  cut  it  down;  why 
doth  it  also  cumber  the  ground  ?  ”  I  greatly 
fear  that  his  axemen  would  find  a  tiresome 
work  to  accomplish.  O  brethren  I  blame  me 
not  for  these  severe  quotations.  I  take  them 
from  the  book  of  God,  and  pray  that  all  our 
churches  may  become  trees  of  the  Lord,  not 
only  full  of  sap,  but  of  fruit. 


“A  GLORIOUS  SUCCESS.” 

So  one  who  knew  him  thoroughly  and  loved 
him  well  characterized  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Frelinghuysen  Judd  (a  nephew  of 
the  late  Theodore  Frelinghuysen),  whicti  ended 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1886. 

A  few  months  ago  be  was  mourning  over 
that  life,  not  only  as  marred  and  sadly  incom¬ 
plete,  but  as  “  an  utter  failure.”  He  felt  that 
it  had  been  a  painful  and  weary  struggle,  lead¬ 
ing  to  no  victory.  But  if  the  forming  of  a  no¬ 
ble  and  very  lovely  Christian  character,  the 
faithful  and  successful  training  up  of  a  family 
of  children  to  be  steadfast  Christians,  and  the 
leading  of  many  others  into  the  way  of  peace, 
and  the  laying  up  for  himself  much  treasure 
in  heaven,  be  success,  he  grandly  succeeded. 
Now  that  the  mould  is  broken,  doubtless  he 
himself  sees  with  rejoicing  the  glory  of  the 
Master’s  design. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1836  he  entered  Princeton 
Clollege  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  three  years 
later  was  graduated  from  it  with  distinction. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  C  allege  course  he  had 
become  a  Christian,  and  with  his  whole  heart 
he  cohsecrated  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  His  health  first  failed  seriously  near 
the  close  of  bis  studies  in  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  shortly  after  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  he  took  what  was  in  that  day  the 
long  voyage  to  Europe,  and  visited  Italy,  in 
hope  of  recruiting  his  strength.  He  was  then 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  journey  perceptibly  tinged  his  life. 
It  deveioped  the  love  of  art  which  he  had  man¬ 
ifested  in  early  years,  and  some  records  of 
which  long  adorned  his  room  at  Princeton ;  it 
stimulated  his  study  of  the  modern  languages ; 
and  probably  it  had  something  to  do  in  mov¬ 
ing  him,  not  long  after  his  return  to  this 
country,  to  take  up  for  a  time  the  teaching  of 
youth.  For  this  indeed  he  was  peculiarly  fit¬ 
ted.  He  was  an  ardent  and  an  accurate  schol¬ 
ar.  He  loved  young  people  to  the  end  of  his 
li’e,  and  his  patient,  gentle,  yet  thoroughly 
manly  spirit,  always  won  them  to  him,  and 
gave  him  an  exceptional  influence  with  them. 
And  for  all  right  government  he  had  the  spirit 
of  command,  with  quiet  and  suffleient  firm¬ 
ness. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  married  Miss 
Anne  Jeanette  Wilber— ever  after  his  effleient 
and  beloved  helper— and  in  the  same  year  he 
organized  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and 
young  men  at  Berkshire,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y. 
He  endeavored  to  make  this  school  a  Christian 
home  to  his  pupils,  and  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
them  all  the  influences  of  a  loving,  wise,  and 
very  earnest  father,  and  of  a  faithful  instruct¬ 
or.  His  devoted  and  cheerful  piety  suffused 
all  his  Intercourse  with  them.  He  sought  to 
win  them  one  by  one  to  Christ;  and  with  what 
effect,  many  of  his  pupils  now  living  useful 
Christian  lives,  and  remembering  him  with 
grateful  hearts,  will  testify.  He  never  lost  his 
desire  to  “  save  souls.”  “  It  was  his  one  long¬ 
ing,”  said  a  member  of  his  family,  “  and  it  in¬ 
creased  through  life.”  A  burden  weighed 
upon  his  heart  habitually  because  there  was 
so  much  of  this  supreme  work  to  do,  and  he 
could  do  so  little. 

The  school  was  in  the  highest  sense  success¬ 
ful,  and  although  its  many  and  exhausting  du¬ 
ties  taxed  to  the  utmost  his  physical  strength, 
he  continued  it  for  twelve  years.  During  this 
time  he  preached  occasionally,  and  he  kept  al¬ 
ways  in  view  the  great  purpose  of  his  life.  His 
strongest  desire  was  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
When  a  call  was  j^resented  and  urged  upon 
him,  therefore,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Parsipnany,  N.  J.,  he 
accepted  it,  although  it  involved  a  large  i)ecu- 
niary  sacrifice.  How  faithfully  and  well  he 
performed  his  duties  there,  many  who  were 
led  by  him  to  enter  upon  the  Christian  life, 
and  were  instructed  and  advanced  in  it,  and 
who  will  enrich  his  immortality  by  their  grate¬ 
ful  affection,  bear  willing  witness. 

We  cannot  take  suffleient  space  to  give  in  de¬ 
tail  the  changes  from  one  field  of  labor  to  an¬ 
other,  which  ill-health  comt)elled  him  to  make. 
He  had  a  tall,  commanding  form,  which  by  no 
means  indicated  weakness,  but  his  body  was 
always  failing  him,  and  that  broke  his  life  into 
fragments.  A  few  years  at  Parsippany ;  a  tew 
at  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  seeking  health  and  doing  no¬ 
ble  work  among  the  Catskills ;  a  few  at  Port 
Henry,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  fruitful  few 
at  Jewett,  again  seeking  the  Invigoration  of 
the  mountain  air.  Not  conspicuous  places  to 
occupy;  but  his  labors  in  each  parish  were  re¬ 
warded  by  revivals  of  uncommon  depth  and 
power,  resulting  in  each  Instance  not  only  In 
additions  to  the  Church,  but  in  an  increase  of 
intelligent  spirituality,  and  in  a  widening  of 
the  lines  of  Christian  work.  Self-disparaging, 
self-reproaching  often,  while  every  people  that 
he  ministered  to  revered  and  loved  him,  and 
when  the  parting  came,  parted  from  him  un¬ 
willingly,  he  wrought  far  better  than  he  knew. 
He  witnessed  indeed  large  results;  but  for 
years  to  come  more  will  be  revealed  to  him  as 
the  souls  that  he  has  turned  to  righteousness 
join  him  in  heaven.  Disease  led  his  true  and 
pure  soul  through  many  dark  days  —  God’s 
love  was  strong  to  permit  it— but  the  abundant 
compensation  has  already  come  to  him,  and  it 
will  increase. 

There  were  two  or  three  brief  episodes  from 
the  life  which  we  have  so  imperfectly  outlined. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Gideon  N.  Judd,  D.D., 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Catskill  for  nine  or  ten  years,  retiring  from 
that  charge  in  1849.  In  1863-4  Frederick  occu¬ 
pied  the  pulpit  of  that  church  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  absence  of  its  present  pastor,  and  he 
overburdened  himself,  it  is  feared,  by  assum¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Academy  there.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1874.  he  headed  a  surveying  party  in 
the  Adirondack,  under  the  general  charge  of 
Prof.  F.  N.  Benedict,  gaining  much  strength 
from  the  hanlships  which  he  cheerfully  en¬ 
countered,  and  doing  good  work  as  a  surveyor. 

On  the  very  brink  of  his  final  and  fatal  ill¬ 
ness  he  undertook  some  work  for  the  American 
Bible  Society ;  but  breaking  wholly  down,  he 
went  to  Clifton  Springs,  where  he  passed  a  few 
clouded  months;  and  from  there  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  where  the  dark  valley  he  had  been 
pa  sing  through  ended  in  the  inheritance  of 
light. 

For  death  is  birth  unto  the  Just, 

From  sleep  a  glorious  waking. 

We  have  but  partially  described  this  beloved 
disciple  of  our  Lord.  No  Christiau  ever  knew 
him  that  was  not  drawn  to  him.  When  not 
greatly  depressed  by  disease  he  was  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  delightful  companion,  genial, 
suggestive,  a  great  lover  of  nature,  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  but  kindly  judg*^  of  men,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  frequently  brightened  by  gleams  of  humor, 
and  his  sympathies  quickly  res|>on8ive  to  any 
sincere  and  strong  feeling.  He  was  a  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman,  refined,  courteous,  delicately 
sensitive,  controlled  in  all  by  an  unfailing 
charity,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  his  Divine 
Master.  His  life  was  “  a  glorious  success  ” ;  a 
life  that  many  who  have  strong  healthful 
bodies  and  abundance  of  this  world’s  goods, 
might  well  be  glad  to  exchange  their  own  for. 
Christ  was  formed  in  him ;  and  he  has  but  be¬ 
gun  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  His  wife 
and  six  children — three  Christian  women  and 
three  Christian  men— survive  him,  and  mourn 
only  as  those  with  hope ;  and  there  are  many 


that  share  with  them  both  the  sorrow  and  the 
expectation.  G.  A,  H. 


MORE  ABOUT  PROHIBITION  IN  IOWA. 

Mr.  Editor:  Prof.  Fisk  P.  Brewer  in  Thx 
Evangelist  of  Oct.  22d,  makes  no  exception  to 
the  statement  of  one  Henry  Rickel,.  that  “  Pro¬ 
hibition  is  not  meeting  with  any  great  degree 
of  success  in  Iowa,”  and  that  “Public  senti¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  Prohibition  is  rattidly  dying 
out.”  I  beg  to  take  issue  with  my  good  friend 
the  Professor,  who  in  the  retirement  of  his 
quiet  and  cultured  home  clearly  misappre¬ 
hends  the  situation.  Drunkenness  is  not  on 
the  increase  in  Iowa.  Public  sentiment  in  be¬ 
half  of  Prohibition  is  not  dying  o*(t  by  any 
means.  It  is  not  perhaps  so  pronounced  and 
active  as  at  first,  but  it  is  broader,  firmer, 
wiser.  The  law  is  not  a  failure  by  any  means ;. 
else  why  should  the  Liquor  League  and  the 
saloon  interest  put  forth  such  frantic  efforts 
for  its  repeal  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  law  is  enforced  thoroughly 
and  effectively  in  eighty  of  the  one  hundred 
counties  in  the  State.  In  the  remaining  coun¬ 
ties  its  partial  failure  is  owing  not  at  all  to  its 
own  inherent  weakness,  but  to  the  fact  that  its 
execution  is  in  the  hands  of  its  bitter  foes,, 
from  the  judge  upon  the  bench  down  to  the 
pothouse  constable  and  saloon-keeping  justice 
of  the  peace. 

The  statute  cannot  execute  itself:  no  statute 
can  do  that.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  “  river 
towns,”  where  the  foreign  element  is  largely 
in  the  ascendancy,  the  law  is  openly  defied, 
as  any  law  would  be  which  in  the  least  re¬ 
stricted  the  sale  of  malt  or  spirituous  liquors. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  cite  this  (Powe¬ 
shiek)  county  as  an  instance  of  the  beneficent 
working  of  the  law.  Under  the  old  regime 
there  were  not  less  than  a  dozen  saloons  in  the 


county,  with  all  their  baleful  influence;  now 
not  one  drop  is  sold  except  clandestinely,  and 
under  imminent  risks.  And  this  blessed  change 
has  been  wrought  in  almost  every  interior  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  State.  Does  that  look  like  failure  ? 

Samuel  F.  Cooper. 

Orinnell,  Iowa,  Oot  80, 1885. 


DR.  GREEN  ON  LICENSE. 

Mr.  Editor:  Please  permit  a  brief  answer  to 
the  communication  of  “A  Layman”  in  your 
issue  of  this  week.  Whether  hlsh  license  will 
lessen  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  experience 
alone  will  determine.  We  believe  it  has  done 
so,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  wherever  fairly 
tried.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this  belief,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  so  appear. 

The  real  point  of  difflculty  with  “A  Layman,” 
and  many  other  ardent  friends  of  prohibition, 
is  “the  moral  question  involved  in  high  li¬ 
cense.”  They  stumble  at  the  word  license,  not 
perceiving  that  it  is  a  special  tax  upon  the  traf¬ 
fic,  and  thus  restrictive.  They  regard  it  as  the 
endorsement  of  an  evil.  But  that  which  re¬ 
stricts  and  lessens  an  evil,  is  not  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  it.  License,  it  is  true,  is  a  permission 
to  carry  on  the  business,  but  it  is  not  a  sanc¬ 
tion  of  it.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
permission  and  sanction.  The  Lord  permits 
evil,  but  He  does  not  sanction  it.  The  whole 
tenor  of  our  laws  regarding  the  liquor  traffic, 
is  the  opposite  of  sanction.  They  regard  the 
business  as  a  dangerous  one,  which  needs  to 
be  restricted,  and  around  which  many  safe¬ 
guards  must  be  thrown.  If  the  laws  are  vio¬ 
lated  and  evaded,  it  is  not  their  fault.  It  only 
shows  the  low  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  and  the  consequent  hopelessness  of 
striving  to  prohibit  when  we  cannot  even  re¬ 
strict.  If  the  laws  now  upon  our  statute-books 
were  carried  out  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  the 
evils  of  the  traffle  would  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

License  is  intended  to  be  a  restrictive  meas¬ 
ure.  It  imposes  conditions,  regulations,  and 
limitations.  Any  one  and  every  one  could 
carry  on  the  business,  were  it  not  for  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  license  laws.  A  high  tax  in¬ 
creases  the  restriction  in  a  very  practical  and 
effective  way.  This  is  why  liquor-men  are  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  a  good  reason  why 
the  friends  of  temperance  should  favor  it. 

“A  Layman  ”  asks  “  Is  it  right  to  license  an 
evil?”  We  answer  that  if  license  permitted 
an  evil  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  if  It 
made  lawful  an  evil  which  would  otherwise  be 
unlawful,  if  it  opened  the  door  to  an  evil  which 
would  otherwise  be  closed,  then  most  emphat¬ 
ically  would  it  be  immoral.  But  if  license  can 
restrict  an  evil  already  existing  in  such  gigan¬ 
tic  strength  that  its  prohibition  is  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  least  impossible,  if  it  binders  men  from 
pursuing  an  evil  business  which  they  could 
otherwise  follow  without  hindrance,  if  it  par¬ 
tially  closes  the  door  which  would  otherwise 
be  wide  open,  then  it  is  right.  The  morality 
of  this  question  concerns  most  vitally  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  restrictive  measures.  How  will 
they  answer  the  charge  of  not  throwing  their 
influence  in  favor  of  lessening  this  tremendous 
evil  ?  A  high  tax,  in  so  far  us  it  goes,  is  pro¬ 
hibition.  But  why  not  favor  total,  rather  than 
partial,  prohibition?  Simply  because  in  the 
present  state  of  public  sentiment,  at  least  in 
New  York,  total  prohibition  is  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  Let  us  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  pray  and 
labor  for  the  time  when  the  ultimate  goal  may 
be  reached. 

“A  Layman  ”  closes  his  article  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  syllogism :  “  Breeding  rattlesnakes  to 
bite  people  is  a  nefarious  business;  to  license 
men  to  carry  on  this  business  would  be  wrong; 
therefore  we  will  not  license  them  to  do  so, 
unless  they  pay  us  $1000  for  the  privilege. 
Wherein,”  he  continues,  “does  this  differ  from 
the  logic  of  the  advocates  of  high  license  ?  ” 
It  differs  thus:  The  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffle  is  right.  A  high  license  or  tax  is  a  re¬ 
striction  of  the  liquor  traffle.  High  license  is 
therefore  right. 

The  logic  of  “A  Layman  ”  is  after  this  fash¬ 
ion  :  The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffle  is 
alone  right;  restriction  is  not  prohibition ;  re¬ 
striction  of  the  liquor  traffle  is  therefore  mor¬ 
ally  wrong. 

Will  “A  Layman  ”  permit  me  to  call  his 
attention  to  Matt.  xix.  3-9?  We  quote  from 
Lange’s  Commentary  in  loco:  “The  object  of 
Moses  in  laying  down  the  rules  about  giving  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  was  not  to  counte¬ 
nance  or  promote  divorces,  but  to  diminish 
their  number  by  subjecting  them  to  certain 
rules  and  limitations,  with  the  view  of  again 
elevating  the  married  relationship,  and  real¬ 
izing  its  idea.”  He  licensed  divorce,  not  be¬ 
cause  be  sanctioned  it,  but  to  lessen  the  evils 
of  an  indiscriminate  and  unrestrained  divorce. 
Why  did  not  Moses  take  the  ideal  ground  of 
prohibiting  divorces  altogether,  except  for  for¬ 
nication  ?  Because  of >  the  existing  hardness 
of  the  peoples’  hearts,  the  low  state  of  public 
sentiment  on  the  subject  which  made  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  an  ideal  law  im[>ossible.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  censure  by  our  Saviour  for  such  a 
course,  we  are  glad  to  take  our  stand  with 
Moses,  and  labor  for  the  restriction  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  evil,  until  the  time  comes  when  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  will  have  so  far  changed  for  the 
better,  that  its  prohibition  will  be  a  practical 
issue.  That  time  has  come  in  some  parts  of 
our  country.  The  unwisdom  of  many  advo¬ 
cates  of  prohibition,  is  delaying  it  in  other 
quarter!.  Still,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  come; 
and  no  one  will  welcome  it  more  gladly  than 
mvself.  R.  S.  Green. 

Bultolo,  N.  T.,  Oct.  80,  1885. 
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HEZEKIAU*S  GOOD  REIGN. 


The  Lessen  :  2  Kinffs  xviu.  1-12. 

I.  How  it  o»me  to  paM  In  the  thlrtl  year  of  Hoebea  eon  of 
Slab  kina  of  larael,  that  Hesefclah  the  eon  of  Ahai  king  of 
^udah  began  to  reign. 

3.  Twenty  and  fire  years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to 
reign ;  and  he  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years  In  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  His  mother's  name  also  was  Abt.  the  daughter  of 
ZAchariah 

5.  And  he  did  that  which  was  right  In  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  according  to  all  that  Darld  his  father  did. 

4.  He  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  Images, 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  In  pieces  the  brasen 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made:  tor  unto  those  days  the 
children  of  Israel  did  burn  Incense  to  It :  and  he  called  it 
Kehushtan. 

5  He  fkusted.ln  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel;  so  that  after 
him  was  none  llkehlm  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor 
any  that  were  bet<,re  him. 

6.  For  he  clave  to  the  Lord,  end  departed  not  from  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  but  kept  his  commandments,  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

7.  And  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  and  he  prospered  whith¬ 
ersoever  he  went  forth ;  and  he  rebelled  against  the  king 
of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not. 

8.  He  smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  Oasa,  and  the 
borders  thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city. 

t.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Hese- 
klah,  which  was  the  seventh  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Rlau 
king  of  Israel,  that  Shalmaneser  King  of  Assyria  came  up 
against  Samaria,  and  besieged  It. 

10.  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  It :  even  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Heseklah,  that  Is  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea 
king  of  Israel,  Samaria  was  taken. 

II.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away  Israel  unto 
Assyria,  and  put  them  In  Halah  and  In  Babor  by  the  river 
of  Oosan,  and  In  the  clUes  of  the  Medes : 

13.  Because  they  obeye  I  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  their 
God,  but  transgressed  his  oovenant,  and  all  that  Hoses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded,  and  would  not  hear  them, 
nor  do  them. 

By  ABBOTT  B.  KITTREDOE,  D  D. 

Golden  Text— “.4nd  he  Sid  that  which  teas 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all 
that  David  his  father  did."— 2  Kings  xvlii.  3. 

The  suiiject  of  our  lesson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  world,  one  of  the 
most  symmetrically  developed  men  in  history, 
for  he  was  great  in  moral  principle,  in  moral 
courage,  in  intellectual  ability,  and  in  relig¬ 
ious  sentiment.  He  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  kings  of  the  chosen  nation,  with  David 
and  Josiah,  the  only  two  who  can  be  said  to 
have  been  his  equals. 

His  father  was  Ahaz  (verse  1),  an  apostate 
from  the  God  of  Israel,  a  man  weak  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  and  who  brought 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  the  very  verge  of 
ruin.  He  was  not  even  brave  as  a  soldier,  and 
there  is  not  a  recorded  act  of  his  life  which  en¬ 
titles  him  to  our  respect.  He  did  not  win  a 
single  victory ;  he  was  licentious ;  he  not  only 
tolerated  idolatry,  but  practised  it;  and  when 
he  died,  the  nation  was  so  nearly  destroyed 
that  Its  recovery  to  strength  and  influence 
seemed  impossible.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
fact  that  such  a  father  should  have  had  a  most 
excellent  son  like  Hezekiah,  and  the  instance 
is  surely  exceptional  in  history.  The  most 
probable  explanation  we  And  in  his  training 
by  a  devoted  mother  (verse  2),  whose  name 
was  Abi,  and  her  father’s  name  Zachariah. 
We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  she  was  a 
pious  woman ;  that  by  her  loving  care  the 
child  Hez  -kiah  was  not  only  kept  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  corruptions  of  the  court,  but  was 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  his 
young  mind  develofied  in  the  knowle«lge  of 
divine  things.  In  fact  there  is ‘no  other  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  moral  principle  and  deep 
piety  of  this  son  of  Ahaz,  unless  we  conclude 
with  one  writer  that  he  “  was  a  gift  of  the  Lord 
to  Judah”;  but  if  by  this  is  meant  that  his 
character  was  independent  of  his  surround¬ 
ings,  then  he  was  a  miracle ;  for  except  by  a 
miraculous  intervention,  be  must  have  been 
influenced  by  bis  surroundings.  But  bow 
much  more  reasonable  the  supposition  that 
his  noble  character  was  the  fruit  of  maternal 
piety,  that  his  earlv  life  was  passed  in  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  a  home  of  purity  and  devotion,  and 
that  we  have  here  an  encouragement  to  |ia- 
rents  to  be  faithful  in  the  home  instruction, 
for  Abi  trusted  in  a  covenant-keeping  God, 
and  trained  her  boy  for  His  glory;  and  her 
God  is  our  God,  and  He  will  reward  our  faith¬ 
fulness  with  His  promised  blessings  to  our 
children. 

Three  great  acts  of  Hezekiah  are  alluded  to 
in  our  lesson : 

1.  He  abolished  idolatry.  “  He  brake  the 
images  and  cut  down  the  grooves,”  or  the 
statues  of  Astarte  (1  Kings  xiv.  23).  Other 
Kings  before  him  had  abolished  certain  forms 
of  idolatrous  worship,  but  had  winked  at  other 
forms,  from  motives  of  policy  or  fear,  but  Heze¬ 
kiah  swept  idoi  worship  from  the  kingdom, 
and  even  broke  in  pieces  the  idols  of  wood  and 
stone.  It  was  not  popular  step  when  ho 
began,  for  bis  father  had  given  the  royal  ap¬ 
proval  to  such  worship,  and  it  was  the  fashion 
of  that  day  to  bow  down  to  gods  of  human 
manufacture,  but  this  King  cared  more  for 
God’s  smile  than  for  man’s  applause,  and  so 
he  was^unoompromising  in  his  hostility  to 
every  type  of  idolatry.  Then  he  ‘‘brake  in 
pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had 
made.”  This  brazen  serpent  had  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Israel,  because  through  it  God  had 
wrought  a  wonderful  miracle  for  the  salvation 
of  their  forefathers  from  death.  And  at  flrst 
this  braz'm  serpent  had  been  a  benefit  to  th** 
people,  for  it  was  a  monument  of  the  divine 
goodness,  and  it  kept  alive  gratitude,  and  was 
a  stimulus  to  faith  (Num.  xxi.  6-9,  John  iii. 
14, 15).  But  after  awhile  the  people  began  to 
reverence  this  brazen  serpent,  and  made  an 
idol  of  it,  foolishly  thinking  that  there  was 
some  virtue  in  the  thing  itself,  and  so  it  came 
between  them  and  God.  Now  it  must  have  re¬ 
quired  great  heroism  to  touch  this  cherished 
relic  of  the  past  and  destroy  it,  when  such 
sacred  associations  clustered  about  it,  but 
Hezekiah  was  bent  only  upon  saving  God’s 
peopie  and  breaking  the  power  of  idolatry  in 
Judah,  and  he  boldly  declared  that  the  brazen 
serpent  was  ‘‘  Nehushtan,”  only  a  piece  of 
brass,  in  itself  of  no  value,  and  be  broke  it  in 
pieces,  careless  of  what  man  said,  carefui  only 
for  what  God  said. 

2.  Hezekiah  destroyed  the  high  places.  We 
are  not  to  understand  that  these  were  the 
places  where  the  people  had  worshipped  idols, 
but  they  bad  cnosen  these  hills  for  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah,  and  this  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  In  Deut.  xii.  13, 14,  we  read  ‘‘  Take 
heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt- 
offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest,  but  in 
the  place  which  the  Lord  shalt  choose  in  one 
of  thy  trib^,  there  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt- 
offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I 
command  thee.”  The  object  of  this  divine 
law  was  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
the  unity  of  faith  and  of  zeal,  for  without  this 
unity  Israel  had  no  strength.  This  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  high  places  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  difflcult  matter,  for  many  kings  had  tried 
to  accomplish  it,  but  bad  failed.  This  was 
true  of  Solomon,  Asa,  Jebosbaphat,  Joash, 
Amaziab,  and  Uzziah,  but  Hezekiah  knew  no 
such  word  as  failure  when  the  honor  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  at  stake,  when  it  was  a  question  be¬ 
tween  His  law  and  the  customs  of  the  people, 
for  God’s  commands  were  to  him  supreme; 
and  so  be  removed  the  high  places,  thus  com¬ 
pelling  the  people  to  come  up  to  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem  to  worship.  And  then  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  work  of  reformation,  the  teach¬ 
er  should  have  the  class  turn  to  2  Chron.,  chai)- 
ters  29-31,  where  we  have  a  thrilling  account 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple-worship  by 
this  good  ruler.  When  he  ascended  the  throne, 
-  not  only  did  the  people  resort  to  the  high  places 
and  bow  down  to  idoi  deities,  but  the  holy  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Jerusalem  was  actually  closed,  and  for 
years  the  doors  had  not  been  opened.  Like 


every  true  reformer,  he  not  only  tore  down,  I 
but  he  built  up;  having  broken  the  imaires 
and  the  brazen  serpt'nt,  be  restored  the  old 
Levitical  services,  and  the  people  came  up  to 
worship  from  all  parts  of  Judah,  and  some 
even  from  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

3.  Hezekiah  delivered  Judah  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  Assyrians.  At  this  time  Assy¬ 
ria,  like  Rome  at  a  later  periwl,  was  the  ruler 
of  the  known  world,  the  nations  of  Central 
Asia,  Phoenicia,  and  Svria  were  subject  to  its 
power,  even  Judah  was  tributary,  and  when 
Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne  all  the  strong¬ 
holds  but  Jerusalem  had  been  captured.  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  flushed  with  victory,  demanded  its 
surrender,  and  from  a  human  standi>oint  there 
seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  any  rescue  frdin 
the  hand  of  this  victorious  and  haughty  King. 
Not  only  was  Judali  a  little  kingdom  oppising 
the  mightiest  power  on  earth,  but  she  only 
represented  two  small  tribes,  and  was  weaken¬ 
ed  by  misgovernment  and  corruntion.  Heze¬ 
kiah  flrst  brought  the  |*eople  back  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God,  and  destroyed  all  traces 
of  the  ohl  idolatrous  rites,  for  unless  the  hearls 
of  the  nation  were  sanctified,  God  could  not 
Interpose  for  their  deliverance.  Then  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  fortify  Jerusalem,  ‘‘he 
strengthened  himself  and  built  up  all  the  wall 
that  was  broken,  and  raised  it  up  to  the  tow¬ 
ers,  and  another  wall  without,  and  repaired 
Millo  in  the  city  of  David,  and  made  darts  and 
shields  in  abundance.”  Hezekiah,  you  see, 
did  not  believe  in  the  modern  idea  held  by 
some,  that  when  we  are  in  trouble  or  are  sick, 
we  have  only  to  pray  in  faith,  and  God  will 
send  deliverance.  He  believed  that  faith  and 
works  go  together,  that  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  and  that  when  we  cease  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  effect  any  wished-for 
result,  then  God  ceases  to  fight  on  our  side. 
Lazy  i>etitions  never  yet  have  brought  answers 
from  the  throne.  But  when  the  work  of  forti¬ 
fying  was  finished,  even  then  Judah  was  small 
and  weak  as  compared  with  the  mighty  army 
of  Sennacherib,  and  now  we  see  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  statement  in  verse  5,  “  He  trust- 
eth  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel;  so  that  after 
him  was  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  of 
Judah,  nor  any  that  were  before  him.”  If  you 
will  turn  to  2  Chron.  chapter  xxxii.,  you  will 
find  the  evidence  of  this  fearless  trust  in  God 
in  an  hour  so  dark  that  there  were  no  gleams 
of  light,  except  from  the  promises.  Where  in 
all  history  can  you  find  grander  words  than 
these:  ‘‘Be  strong  and  courageous,  be  not 
afraid  nor  dismayed  for  the  King  of  Assyria, 
nor  for  all  the  multitude  that  is  with  him,  for 
there  be  more  with  us  than  with  them.  With 
him  is  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  with  us  is  the  Lord 
our  God  to  help  us  and  to  fight  our  battles.” 
Words  like  these  could  not  fail  to  be  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  people  of  Judah,  and  we  read 
‘‘And  the  people  rested  themselves  upon  the 
words  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah.”  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  Sennacherib  and  Ids  soldiers  to  shake 
this  trust  of  the  iieople  in  their  King,  were  un¬ 
availing  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  10-16),  and  when  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  them,  whose  purjwse  was  to 
shake  their  faith  in  Jehovah,  ‘‘  as  the  gods  of 
the  nations  of  other  lands  have  not  delivered 
their  people  out  of  mine  hand,  so  shall  not  the 
God  of  Hezekiah  deliver  His  people  out  of 
mine  hand,”  then  the  King  and  Isaiah  the 
prophet  ‘‘prayed  and  cried  to  heaven,”  for 
then  as  now 

“  Prayer  makes  the  darkeneti  cloud  withdraw.” 

The  answer  came,  and  with  the  answer  a 
complete  victory,  but  without  a  battle  or  the 
stroke  of  a  sword  i2  Chron.  xxxii.  21,  Isa. 
xxxvii.  36).  In  one  night  the  proud  enemy 
had  fled,  and  their  camp  was  strewed  with 
corjises.  This  miracle  was  the  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  Israel  since  the  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  A  deep  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  upon  the  neighboring  nations, 
so  that  they  ‘‘brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord  to 
Jerusalem,  and  presents  to  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,”  and  ‘‘ he  was  magnified  in  the  sight 
of  all  nations  from  thenceforth  ”  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  23).  It  is  thought  that  Psa.  xlvi.  was 
written  with  reference  to  this  viciorv,  ‘‘God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble,”  and  some  have  supposed  that 
Psalms  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi.  refer  to  the  same 
event. 

Now  what  was  it  which  made  Hezekiah  such 
a  great  and  good  King?  We  have  seen  that 
his  surroundings  tended  in  an  opposi'e  direc¬ 
tion,  and  that  whatever  he  was,  it  was  in  snite 
of  Influences  which  would  have  dragged  him 
down,  in  spite  of  a  public  opinion  which  was 
corrupt  and  godless.  We  can  trace  back  his 
greatness  to  two  causes:  flrst,  to  God,  who 
chose  this  son  of  Ahaz  to  be  His  instrument  in 
blessing  Israel,  just  as  He  chose  Saul  of  Tar¬ 
sus  to  be  His  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  ns  He 
raised  up  Luther  to  lead  the  reform  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  You  have  only  to 
study  carefully  the  history  of  the  Church  to 
learn  tids  cheering  truth,  that  in  great  exigen¬ 
cies  God  has  never  failed  to  produce  leaders  of 
His  people,  who  have  delivered  tliem  out  of 
l^erils,  not  by  human  strength,  but  by  a  divine 
power  working  through  them.  Sucli  a  leader 
was  Moses,  such  a  leader  was  Hezekiah.  The 
human  cause  to  which  we  can  trace  the  great¬ 
ness  of  this  King  of  Judah,  was  his  early  relig- 
iou.s  training  by  his  mother  Abi,  and  prolmbly 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  We  learn  from  this 
history  not  only  the  value  of  parental  Chris¬ 
tian  training,  but  also  of  faithful  Sunday- 
school  instruction,  for  if  the  teacher  is  conse¬ 
crated  to  his  or  her  glorious  work,  God  will 
bless  that  teaching  to  the  spiritual  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  children,  so  that  long  after  our 
lips  are  sealed  by  death,  they  will  be  mighty 
instruments  in  God’s  hands  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  What  now 
were  the  elements  of  Hezekiah’s  greatne.ss? 
They  were 

1.  His  individual  purity.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  prevalent  licentiousness  of  his 
age,  firm  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

2.  His  loyalty  to  God,  in  which  was  embrac¬ 
ed  his  hatred  of  idolatry. 

3.  His  strict  fidelity  to  the  Mosaic  law.  He 
believed  in  keeping  to  the  letter  the  command¬ 
ments  of  God,  and  that  only  thus  could  nation¬ 
al  prosperity  be  secured.  In  this  imrticular  a 
large  portion  of  the  Church  are  weak,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  we  need  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
life  of  Hezekiah,  that  God  blesses  those  who 
obey  His  law,  and  the  nation  that  observes 
His  Sabbaths. 

4.  His  trust  in  God,  which  never  wavered  in 
adversity,  which  kept  him  strong  in  ho|>e  when 
all  others  were  weak,  so  that  he  was  as  a  pillar 
of  strength  upon  whom  the  |>eople  leaned  (Heb. 
xi.  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxiii.  25,  26).  This  was  the  secret 
of  his  fearlessness,  which  not  even  the  armies 
of  Sennacherib  nor  their  defiant  taunts  could 
disturb.  Israel  fell  (2  Kings  xviii.  9-12)  because 
they  did  not  obey  God  and  did  not  trust  in  Him, 
but  Judah  stood  because  Hezekiah  walked 
close  with  God,  and  wherever  he  went,  the 
Lord  was  with  him.  Teach  the  children  that 
their  future  lives  cannot  fail  to  be  happy  and 
useful  if  they  will  obey  Go<i  and  trust  in  Him, 
for  then  God  w'ill  walk  with  them  every  day 
and  hour.  Remind  them  that  a  mightier  en 
emy  than  Sennacherib  is  encamped  against 
their  souls,  that  all  the  iwwers  of  hell  are 
leagued  to  destroy  them,  and  yet  with  God  on 
their  side,  they  can  conquer.  He  will  give 
them,  as  He  did  to  Judah,  glorious  deliveran¬ 


ces,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  perils 
thev  will  be  calm  and  fearless,  because  their 
minds  will  be  stayed  upon  the  God  of  Hezeki- 
ab. 

There  was  one  more  element  in  the  character 
of  this  great  man  which  I  must  mention,  and 
it  was  his  earnest  consecration  to  the  welfare 
of  Judah.  He  loved  unselfishly  the  i^eople  of 
God,  his  life  was  devoted  to  their  prosperity, 
and  we  should  teach  the  children  that  this  is 
the  only  life  which  is  noble,  the  only  life  that 
blesses  others,  the  Christ-like  life  which  finds 
its  joy  in  making  others  happy. 

Ewald  says  of  Hezekiah :  ‘‘  He  was  one  of 
the  noblest  princes  who  ever  adorned  D  ivld’s 
throne.  His  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  offers 
an  almost  unmarred  picture  oH^erseveriug  war¬ 
fare  against  the  most  intricate  and  most  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  and  of  glorious  victory. 
He  was  very  noble,  not  un warlike  or  wanting 
in  C'  Mirage,  yet  by  choice  more  devoted  to  the 
arts  of  peace.” 


The  Christian  at  Work  : 

In  an  editorial  on  the  flrst  Lord’s  Supper, 
The  Congri^ationalist  admirably  sums  up  the 
reasons  why  we  must  accept  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  wine  used  was  fermented  wine,  from  which 
we  extract  and  condense :  The  Jews  then  had 
no  scientific  knowdedge  intimating  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  bread  and  wine  to  be  identical.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  distinctly  orders  the  Pass- 
over  service  to  be  celebrated  with  red  wine, 
which  is  necessarily  fermented.  The  Talmud 
limited  the  quantity  to  such  a  degree  as  clear¬ 
ly  to  show  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  to  be 
the  object.  Vinegar  was  used  at  the  Passover 
table,  showing  that  vinous  fermentation  was 
not  prohibited.  To  this  is  added  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Edersheim,  a  Christian  of  Jewish  lineage 
and  an  eminent  graduate  of  Oxford,  singularly 
familiar  with  the  Talmuds  and  the  entire  He¬ 
brew  literature,  who  says  “  the  contention  that 
this  was  unfermented  wine  is  not  worth  discus¬ 
sion.”  The  testimony  of  most  eminent  Jewish 
rabbis  of  our  day  is  also  all  in  this  direction. 
All  conclusions,  in  the  face  of  such  testimony 
still  unrefuted,  may  be  pronounced  an  ‘‘amia¬ 
ble  fancy.”  The  wine,  we  add,  was  always  mix¬ 
ed  with  water — about  half  of  each.  No  one,  we 
imagine,  but  a  noodh*  would  think  to  quote 
such  ^  practice  in  that  age  as  a  warrant  for  the 
intemperate  bibulosity  of  distilled  liquors  drank 
straight  to-day.  But  then  the  noodles  are  a 
thriving  race,  and  they  are  apparently  on  the 
increase — a  clear  case  of  survival  of  the  unfit- 
test. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  right,  to  under¬ 
value  the  sermon  in  the  services  of  God’s 
house.  Prea<'hing  has  its  divinely  appointed 
place.  For  our  own  part  we  have  scant  pa¬ 
tience  with  all  the  attempts  that  are  made  to 
belittle  the  pulpit,  or  to  put  a  small  estimate 
upon  it  in  comparison  witli  other  agencies.  We 
have  even  scantier  patience  w'ith  preacheis 
who  are  too  indolent  to  lift  their  preaching  out 
of  tlie  ruts  of  commonplace*. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  estimate  a  ser¬ 
vice  wholly  by  the  sermon.  The  sermon  is  in¬ 
deed  an  important  part,  but  it  is  only  a  part. 
The  prayers,  the  reading  of  Bc-riptui’c  and 
hymn,  are  also  parts  of  the  service.  They 
should  be  given  their  due  measure  of  impor¬ 
tance.  But  how  often  we  find  it  true,  even  with 
preachers  of  good  intellectual  ability,  that  the 
reading  is  slovenly  and  the  prayers  common¬ 
place.  There  is  no  spiritual  uplift  in  such  ser¬ 
vices,  for  they  are  on  a  low  plane  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  happy  the  effect,  how 
beneficial  the  result,  when  the  contrary  of  all 
this  is  true,  d’he  reading  is  clear  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  as  if  God’s  Word  had  a  meaning,  and 
was  not  read  ns  simply  a  decent  accompani¬ 
ment  of  preaching.  The  prayers  are  reveren¬ 
tial,  and  even  when  brief  are  not  hurried.  They 
lift  the  worshipper  up  into  the  presence  of  the 
King.  The  sermon  itself  parttikes  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  character.  It  is  not  a  pitiful  exhibition 
of  intellectual  smartness,  it  is  not  a  piece  of 
sensationalism.  The  fervor  of  the  prayer  is  in 
it,  and  while  the  devout  worshipper  is  refresh- 
«^d  by  it,  even  the  ordinary  listener  is  impress¬ 
ed  by  its  really  religious  character. 

Wliat  is  claimed  then  is  that  those  who  min¬ 
ister  in  God’s  house  ought  to  see  to  it  that  they 
minister  to  this  genuine  religious  craving  of 
human  nature.  We  are  not  all  agreed  upon 
the  question  of  liturgical  worsluj*.  But  we  are 
all  agreed  on  the  yalue  of  the  devotional  spirit 
in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Undevotion- 
al  worship  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  yet 
there  have  been  times  when  we  have  seen  pub¬ 
lic  woi-ship  so  conducted  that  the  impression 
was  really  anything  but  devotional.  This  un- 
devotional  spirit  can  spoil  the  fliu*8t  liturgy 
that  the  Church  has  ever  used. 


Tlie  Churchman : 

The  finding  of  an  Infernal  machine  on  a  street 
car  track  in  St.  Louis  a  short  time  since,  and 
the  explosion  of  another  macliine  similarly 
placdl  in  the  same  city  a  few  days  later,  seem 
to  indicate  that  dyuamitisni  has  made  its  bode¬ 
ful  advent  in  this  country  also.  That  the 
“Knights  of  Labor”  are  fornuilly  responsible 
for  this  fiendish  device,  cannot  probably  be 
proved.  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that 
they  are  morally  responsible  for  it,  since  it  wjis 
evidently  an  attempt  to  avenge  the  failure  of 
the  strike  w'hich  they  recently  ordered  in  that 
city.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  that  they  incite  to  any  lawless  acts 
and  crimes  which  seem  to  further  or  serve  their 
objects,  even  thougli  they  formally  disown  and 
condemn  them.  No  matter  how  judicious  and 
temperate  the  counsels  of  their  leaders  may  be, 
yet  since  they  are  powerless  to  enforce  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  passions  wliltdi  they  excite, 
they  are  responsible  for  every  deed  of  violence 
and  w’rong  committed  by  those  who  march  un¬ 
der  their  flag  and  act  in  their  name.  Other  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  more  direct  charat^ter  are  not  want¬ 
ing  that  the  wide-spread  organiziition  known 
as  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  not  only  a  despotism 
of  the  worst  description,  so  far  as  its  members 
are  concerned,  but  that  it  is  likely  soon  to  be¬ 
come  a  portentous  and  intolerable  tyranny  as 
regards  the  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  fair  profes¬ 
sions  and  protestations  of  its  president  and 
other  leaders,  it  has  contrived  to  introduce  the 
spirit  of  European  proletarianism  into  this  free 
country*,  with  all  the  savage  methods  upon 
which  it  relies.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  tlie 
very  combination  of  workingmen  into  a  class, 
witli  an  enforced  leadership  which  they  must 
follow  blindly,  is  a  renunciation  of  the  individu¬ 
alism  which  belongs  to  liberty,  and  a  return  to 
the  rude  and  despotic  economy  that  belongs  to 
tiibal  savagery. 


The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  : 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  General 
M’Clellan’s  care(*r,  he  had  a  great  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  This  is  to  be 
explained  by  his  personal  qualities,  his  accom¬ 
plishments,  higli  moral  character,  and  social 
standing.  As  a  military  man  he  was  .i  mast^'r 
of  the  science,  knowing  all  that  books  and  drill 
could  teach  him.  He  was  a  thorough  organizer, 
and  exceedingly  cautious.  Put  forward  very 
j'oung,  compelled  to  assume  very  great  responsi¬ 
bilities,  at  a  time  wlien  the  country  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  tne  magnitude  t)f  the  task  before  it,  when 
the  iHJople  were  unreasonably  impatient,  and 
the  authorities  at  Washington  thought  that 
they  could  direct,  or  at  least  must  be  consulted 
concerning  the  operations  upon  the  field,  his 
position  was  critical.  His  natural  caution  was 
exaggerate<i  ;  adveixc  comment  produced  a  feel- ' 
ing  of  timidity.  The  genius  which  risks  all  and 
dies,  or  rides  triumphant  over  the  foe,  was  not 
in  his  nature.  Like  the  accomplished  surgeon 
who  knew  perf**ctly  how  to  operate,  but  hesitat¬ 
ed  till  the  opportune  moment  had  passed,  when 
he  was  ready  the  enemy  had  gone. 

Edward  Everett,  who  admired  him  greatly, 
said  :  “  If  he  had  not  been  placed  in  the  supreme 
command  till  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
war  he  would  not  have  disappointed  expectation. 
But  being  so  young,  and  having  so  great  an 


opportunity  and  so  vast  a  responsibility,  he 
fears  to  take  the  risk  of  action.” 

He  was  honored  by  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency,  and  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  office  he 
comman<led  respect.  As  a  man,  a  husband,  a 
father,  and  a  friend,  we  have  never  heard  or 
read  aught  against  him.  He  was  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

History  will  deal  kindly  with  him,  though  it 
will  doubtless  estimate  him  as  not  adapt^  by 
temperament  for  the  peculiar  emergency  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Great  nervous  force, 
with  wisdom  equal  to  his  own,  united  with  the 
dash  of  Sheridan  and  the  undying  tenacity  of 
Grant,  alone  could  have  given  any  one  man 
success  at  that  time.  And  a  long  list  of  not- 
successes  rose  and  sank  before  the  Country, 
the  Army,  and  the  Generals  were  trained  up, 
and  the  South  exhausted  down,  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  ending  the  war. 


The  Christian  Union : 

The  congress  of  the  National  Prison  Associa¬ 
tion  held  recently  in  Detroit,  was  noteworthy 
as  well  for  the  earnestness  and  practical  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  discussions,  as  for  the  number 
of  men  of  national  reputation  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  as  listeners  or  participants.  There  were 
represented  the  church,  the  judiciary,  the  legis¬ 
lative  power,  the  aggressive  reform  ogitatois, 
and  the  actual  managers  of  prisons.  Among 
the  political  magnates  were  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  Palmer  and  Jones,  and  Governor  Alger  ; 
among  the  legal  authorities  were  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Campbell  of  Michigan,  Judge 
Wayland  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  Judge  Ged- 
des.  Judge  Walker,  and  others;  the  churches 
were  represented  by  Bishops  Harris,  Gillespie, 
and  Robertson,  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Wines;  while  among  those  who 
spoke  from  personal  experience  in  prison  gov¬ 
ernment,  were  Warden  Brush  of  Sing  Sing, 
Superintendent  Z.  R.  Brockaway  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  and  Warden  M.  J.  Cassidy  of 
Philadelphia.  Ex-President  Hayes  presided, 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  acted  as  ^cretary.  We 
have  recited  a  few  of  the  names  of  those  pres¬ 
ent,  that  it  maybe  seen  that  this  is  not  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  soft-hearted  philanthropists,  whose 
only  motto  is  “  pity  the  poor  prisoner,”  but  of 
clear-headed  men,  with  a  positive  knowledge  of 
what  our  treatment  of  criminals  is,  and  sensible 
ideas  as  to  what  it  should  be.  Mr.  Brush  ex¬ 
pressed  this  well.  He  said :  “  I  received  a  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  National  Prison  Association.  I 
talked  with  prison  men  about  it.  They  said 
‘  Brush,  don’t  you  go  to  their  meetings.  They 
are  a  lot  of  theorists,  cranks,  and  humbugs,  and 
all  they  want  is  to  find  out  what  you  know, 
spread  it  in  a  nice  sermon  before  the  country, 
and  boast  of  their  influence.’  I  did  not  take 
this  advice,  but  went  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Association.  Before  we  were  in  session  two 
days,  I  felt  that  I  had  received  information  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  aid  me  in  running  the 
prison  of  which  I  was  the  head,  and  I  will  say 
riglit  here,  that  I  believe  that  Sing  Sing  is  en¬ 
tirely  differently  managed  to  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore  I  visited  the  Asscciaticn  and  counselled 
with  its  members.”  In  the  more  important 
papers  read,  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  laid 
strt'ss  on  education  as  a  factor  in  prison  reform  ; 
Prof.  Wayland  pointed  out  certain  anomalies 
in  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  Prof.  Charlton  T.  Lewis 
compared  the  English  and  American  prison 
systems  ;  Bishop  Robertson  preached  eloquent¬ 
ly  of  the  Christian’s  duty  in  this  matter,  and  a 
general  discussion  w’as  held  on  the  vexed  sub- 
jectof  prison  labor,  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
being  in  favor  of  tlie  piece-price  as  distinguished 
from  the  contract  system,  though  tlie  latter 
was  defended  by  Prof.  Wayland  and  others. 
The  chief  points  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
were  the  recommendation  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  continuing  a  system  of  useful  labor 
in  the  prisons,  the  demand  that  politics  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  question  of  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  denunciatirn  of  the  county  jail 
system  as  a  disgrace  to  civilization. 


The  Independent : 

The  Vicar-General  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  in  Brazil,  considers  tlie  Bible 
a  dangerous  book.  In  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
he  says  that  Protestant  missionaries  are  over¬ 
running  the  diocese  and  distributing  books  fair 
in  appearance,  but  which  are  “  designated  to  in¬ 
stil  poison  into  the  minds  of  the  unwary.  Among 
these  books,”  he  continues,  “they  bring  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular,  witliout  notes,  without 
the  ecclesiastical  authorization,  and  mutilated, 
with  W'hich  they  sacrilegiously  endeavor  to  com¬ 
bat  the  truth.”  He  exhorts  the  priests  to  warn 
the  people  not  to  buy  these  pernicious  works  ; 
and  if  tliey  have  already  fallen  into  “  unwary 
hands,”  the  priests  are  to  take  them  and  “  burn 
or  destroy  them.”  One  of  the  missionaries  saw 
a  priest  burn  a  New  Testament,  which  he 
snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  woman  who 
had  purchase  1  it.  He  burned  it  in  the  presence 
of  a  missionary,  declaring  that  it  was  a  Protest¬ 
ant  book  and  false.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Brown, 
tlie  Superintendent  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety’s  work,  says  one  of  his  colporteurs  in  the 
North  (Parahyba)  had  a  box  of  Bibles  and  Tes¬ 
tament,  weighing  one  hundred  pounds,  taken 
from  him  forcibly  and  burned  ;  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  listen  to  his  complaint,  replying 
that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  protect  heretics. 


The  New  York  Observer  : 

The  effort  to  open  the  Museums  of  Natural 
History  and  Art  on  Sunday  is  revived,  and  this 
time  by  the  process  of  starving  them  out.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  <  ity  Board  of  Estimates,  on 
Friday  last,  objection  was  made  to  the  usual 
appropriation  on  the  ground,  as  stated  by  May¬ 
or  Grace,  that  “  it  is  deemed  important  by  many 
that  they  should  be  opened  on  Sunday.”  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  of  which  he  is  president,  asked 
if  that  was  the  only  objection  made  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  Mayor  Grace  replied  that  it  was 
the  only  one  raised.  Mr.  Jesup,  who  was  sup- 
ftorted  in  his  views  by  Messrs.  Heber  R.  Bish¬ 
op,  D.  O.  Mills,  Oliver  Harriman,  and  Jackson 
Stuart,  said  in  reply,  there  Is  a  solemn  contract 
between  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  City  which  prohibits  the  opening  of  the 
Museum  on  Sundays.  It  was  in  consideration 
of  this  contract  that  the  city  and  State  gave  the 
building.  The  annual  subscriptions  and  gifts 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  that  contract,  and  it 
would-be  a  violation  of  the  trust  to  disregard  it. 
Besides,  this  Museum  has  received  about  $450,- 
O.X)  in  cash,  and  less  than  half  of  this  came  from 
the  city  authorities.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
subscriptions  have  come  from  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  Sabbath  maintained.  It  the  Museum 
is  op€?ned  on  Sunday  an*  additional  expense 
would  be  incurred.  Many  of  those  who  now 
subscribe  would  withdraw  their  subscriptions, 
and  it  will  need  at  least  $10,o00  from  the  city 
additional  to  the  usual  appropriation  to  keep 
it  open  through  the  week.  Daniel  Huntington, 
second  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  and  Salem  H.  Wales  also  opposed 
opening  the  Museums  on  Sunday. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  public 
demand  for  the  Sun^lay  opening,  or  that  there 
is  any  ot'casion  fer  it.  In  this  country,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  this  city,  the  people,  the  working 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  not  only  able  to  secure  a 
holiday  when  they  require  it,  but  they  take  one 
whenever  they  desire  it  Every  Summer  and 
at  other  seasons  they  seek  recreation  by  sus¬ 
pending  work,  and  there  is  not  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  who  is  prevented  from  going  to  any  place 
of  entertainment  or  instruction  by  having  the 
Sabbath  kept  os  a  sacred  day. 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS, 

28  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK 

Dealers  In  United  States  Qovemment  and  other  desirable 
securlUes  fur  investors. 


All  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  bought  and  sold  on  commission  tor  cash. 


Deposit  accounts  recelve<l  and  Interest  allowed  on 
monthly  balances  subject  to  draft  at  sight. 


Coupons,  registered  Interest,  and  dividends  collected, 
and  placed  to  credit,  for  our  customers,  without  charge. 

BROWH  BPTHERS  &  GO, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  op  EJxchanqb, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


Charlfg  Booth. 


MEMO  111  AL  WINDOWS. 
Domegtic  Stained  Glass. 


Charlcg  F.  Hogeman. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 
Coinmuniou  Plate,  etc. 


^^^OttoGaertneTj^^^^ 

sisooEATzva  FAzxTTnfra 


For  OhurchM  and  Dwellings. 


ESTIMATBS  AND  DESIGNS  ON  APPLICATION 


NEW  MUSIC  FOR  XMAS. 


The  Prince  of  Peace.  R.  Lo^BT.  A  careful  and  In¬ 
telligent  adjustment  of  appropriate  Scripture  and 
Chrlsimae  Songs,  the  whole  Service  giving  a  vivid  and 
stirring  presentation  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
happy  results  that  flow  from  His  Messianic  work.  As 
a  literary,  musical  and  doctrinal  effort,  without  fault, 
easily  rendered  by  any  Sunday  School.  Previous  Ser 
vices  at  same  price. 

9  cts.  tarh  by  Hail ;  $4  per  lAO  eapirs  bv  Express. 


Ymaei  Annual  lln  1C  EnUrely  new  and  beautiful 
AindS  AlinUdI  no.  id.  rarole  by  the  beet  authors, 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  superior  eongs  for  any 
Christmas  entertainment.  Previous  numbers  at  same 
prices. 

Price  4  cts.  each  by  Hail :  $3  per  KMl  by  Express. 


Qt  Mlfthnlflo  x>oc.  a  most 

Oil  lilwIlUldo.  entertaining  Cantata,  oaelly  rendered. 
Solos,  Duets,  Choruses,  etc.,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  A  delightful  evening's  entertainment. 

25  cts.  each  by  Hail ;  $’A40  pei  doz.  copies  by  Express. 


Pflcfival  Anthamc  By  H.  P.  Dankh.  OT  large  pages. 
rSOllfdl  nlllllClIldi  Anthems  for  Christmas  and  other 
joyous  occasions. 

35  cts.  by  Hail ;  $3.60  per  doz.  by  Express. 


CHURCHMAN  ; 
BUILDING, 

47  |: 

Lafayette 
Place,  1 1 

NEW  Y0EK.ii 


OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 
KENT  ON  REQUEST. 

SZaLOW  8b  ICAZXT,  ' 

36  Bast  Ninth  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street. 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


Books  of  Interest. 

MADAGASCAR  AND  FRANCE. 

By  George  A.  Shaw.  A  full  account  of  the 
great  island  of  Madaga.scar,  its  inhabitants,  his¬ 
tory,  productions,  missions,  etc.,  together  with  a 
full  history  of  the  recent  attempts  of  the  French 
to  seize  tlie  island,  written  by  Mr.  Hhaw,  who  was 
a  missionary  from  London.  Fully  illustrated  and 
map.  12mo,  438  pp.,  2U  cuts.  $1.50. 

HOME-LIFE  IN  CHINA. 

By  Mrs.  Bryson,  Wuchang,  China.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  every-day  life  among  Chinese  homes,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  many  years  a  missionary  among  them. 
It  is  full  of  incidents  and  detail,  and  has  a  full 
account  of  mission  work  among  the  people.  12mo, 
314  pp.,  22  cuts.  $1.26. 

AMEKICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Naitan  Street,  Hew  York  ;  52  Bromfield  St.,  Boeton ; 
1613  Chestnnt  St ,  Philadelphia  ;  03  State  St., 
Bocheeter;  153  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago. 


RECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyteriao  Board  of  Publieatioo. 


In  His  Steps. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  MILLER. 

A  book  for  young  Chriatiana  setting  out  to  follow  Chriat. 
16mo.  Brice . 50  cents. 


Scotland’s  Influence  on  Civilization. 

By  Kev.  LEBOY  J.  HALSEY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

16mo.  Price .  $1.00 


Sundays  at  the  Dobsons', 

Or,  The  Command  and  the  Blowing. 

By  Mrs.  A.  K.  DUNNING. 

lOmo.  lUnetrnted.  Price . $1.10 


Church  History  in  Brief. 

By  Rev.  JAMES  C.  MOFFAT,  D.D. 

ISmo.  Price . . .  . $1.T5 

Drew  Drake  and  his  Nets, 

ISmo.  Price . $1.S5 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BoHineNH  Supt., 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphin.  Pn., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


Book  of  the 
EAUTIFUL, 


w; 


ONDERFUL 

—Poetry.  Pro»e,  Maaic,  Art,  Science,  Hlitorv.  PHniotis 
Work-*  nf  God,  aiM  of  Man.  Introduction  by 'FHOSIAli 
CHABK,  Lh.  I).,  LL.  I).,  (Mem.  Com.  on  KevlKl.m  N. 
TcKiaiiient) ;  richly  niu*tr«U-d.  OM  aiJBJRCTS. 
A  Plkl'VO  t3.no.  NkW  Asn  NOTHISn  I.IKK  IT. 

I  OaTera«««7».Mp«*w*nth. 

One  fold  104  copies  In  1&  days  in  town  o(^,  another  10 
a  day  for 31  days;  inexperienced  b^made  t•'•l•.00  flrst 
week,  another  FiO.OO  In  a  week.  Bi.koast  ParsKXT. 
Send  for  circular,  or  tl.W  for  agent’s  ouiflt. 

JOHN  C.  WINSTON  *  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

146,832  HisccUaieoos  Boob  almost  difCD  Iwtf. 
Big  Prieen  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOG  us  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

4^  Third  Door  West  of  Olty  Hall  Park,  New  Tork.-m$ 


MADAME  PORTER'S  COUGH  BALSAM 
Is  always  reliable.  Relieves  Goughs,  Ck>ld8,  and  all  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 


ESfULoiON  UF  con  LITER  OIL 

WITH  (jCININE  AND  PEPSIN, 

Prepared  by  CASWELL.  MaSSEY  k  CO.  (New  York),  Is  most 
strengthening  and  easily  taken.  Prescribed  by  leading 
physicians.  Label  reglsterad.  All  druggists. 


T'Wfh  Klhfl  W  ~  ***’^**'* 

J  vf  Vf  XFX/t  rn.  ^  and  “CHRi-rr’s  Hillensial  Reion 
AND  SECOND  OOMINO,”  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wllllston  of  Ashland. 
N.  Y.  Speaker  Puff:  “Capital,  euperezcellent;  needed 
by,  and  indispensable  to  everybody.”  Speaker  Truth : 
“  Themes  Important,  sentiments  sound,  eziMeitlons  lu¬ 
minous,  style  graceful,  books  suited  to  promote  vital  piety. 
They’ll  bear  reading  twice  or  thrice.’’  “  O.  P.  B.,’’  a  band- 
some  book  of  311  pages,  can  be  had  of  the  author,  or  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  poetpald,  for  81;  and  “  C.  M.  B." 
Ac.,  for  65  cents.  Both  are  externally  beautiful. 


ORATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBJtAXVASI. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Hr.  Epiis  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladiee  are  floating  around  ue,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — (Xvll  Ser- 
Tloe  Gasette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
half  pound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  4k  CO.f  Homesopathic  Citemista, 

Letloa,  EaglaaA. 


■X-MM  MUSltl 

Sonday-SchooU  will  find  our 

Superior  to  any  of  tboae  of  preceding  Tcan.  Tbs 
maaic  la  all  new  and  pretty,  ai^  by  toch  wrltm  as 
(teo.  F.  Boot,  J.  R.  Murray.  John  k.  ^tney,  H.  P. 
Dankx,  T.  P.  Weatendorl.  and  others.  T^  worJU  W 
o(  unoaual  merit,  boing  9?*™ . 

Rurnham,  Kllx-i  M.  Sherman,  H.V.Neal,(>ors  LindaUi 
and  othcra.  TbeCarola  slao  Inelude  s 

^Beautiful  Responsive  Seniice= 

Frepared  b/  R.  8.  THAIN. 

16  nn.  Elegantly  printed  In  colpra.  .Trire  «<-ts..»y| 
or  weta.  II  doxeii  by  mall,  poatpaid ;  84  a  aaaaaam 
ky  eapressi  not  prepaid. 

A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  CANTATA, 

eSAIITII  CLAUS'  MISTAKE,: 

Or  THE  BUNDLE  OF  STICKS. 

Worda  by  Clara  laruist  Burnham.  Nu^c  bv  Dr.  Qe^ 
F.  Root.  The  Cantata  contains  origl^nal  so^asusllx 
attractive  muKic,  conaUtIng  of  Solo*.  wett.H  and 
Choruaea,  interaperaed  wUli  bright  and  Intereatlog 
dialoguea.  Six  charartera  are  required,  and  the  whom 
acbooi  can  be  introduced  In  tbe  choruaea  If  deair^ 
There  are  aereral  choruaea  comppeed  especial  W  for  tte 
Utile  onea.  Taken  all  In  all  “^mta  CUux’ Mlatake” 
will  tornlab  an  admirable  Chriatmaa  EntarialnmanL 
It  can  be  prepared  In  two  weeks.  Price  sOc  ta  each 
by  mall  postpaid ;  43  a  doien  by  exprea-<,  n-t  prtpald. 
Send  for  our  compute  lUts  of  Chrietmae  M**ie. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

A,  CUURCII  ( CO.,  SS  East  13tli  Stmt,  In  M  CIti 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway, 

8IZT7.T0UBTH  SXMI-AFHUAL  8TATE]I£HT, 
Showing  ths  Condition  of  th«  Companjr  on  th*  lint  day  «# 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $|t,(N)0,(K)0  00 
Beserre  Premium  Fund,  •  -  2,889)742  00 

Beserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  48 

Net  Snrplns,  ....  1,080,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  •  •  $7,260,068  82 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Gaalk  Iw  Bawlxs .  $134,iMl  M 

Bonds  nnd  Mortenges,  being  flrst 

lien  on  Rent  Slstnte.  .  .  9T1.950  00 

Unitsd  Stntos  Stoefcs  (ntnrket  wains).  8,884^1135  00 
Bank  nnd  Rnllronat  Stocks  dk  Bonds 

(market  wnlne) .  l,581,rTa  SO 

Stats  nnd  City  Roads  (market  wnlne).  883,000  00 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demanil.  1Z8.000  00 

Interest  dne  on  lat  duly,  1885 .  43,08$  IS 

Premiams  aacoUected  nnd  In  bands 

of  Agents .  340,835  03 

Rsnl  Estate .  000,33$  38 


Total . $$,800,053  3fl 


OHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  Froaident. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Socretiwy. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  HASSiLU  STRZZT,  XTEW  TORS. 


Sixty-fifth  Semi  annual  Statement,  ahenring  the  eonditioa 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re>  Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserre  for  all  other  Liabilities,  l(i7,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets,  •  a  .  .  $2,546,612  86 


SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,33.6.000) . $1,570,936  $• 

Bouda  and  Mortgages,  being  Orst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.950  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,000  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Ofllce .  90,769  0$ 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,709  50 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stoclu .  49.495  00 

Railroad  Stock .  ....  .  14,600  0$ 

Cash  iu  bauds  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  195,430  8$ 

Accrued  Interest. .  10,558  67 


-  $9,546,519  $$ 

SaNJASmr  S.  'WALOOTT,  Frcslde&t. 

L  BEMSEN  iJtNE,  Ylce-Pree’t  and  Sec'y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  I  ^  sscretarlse. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j  ‘  secreiariee. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFion,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  I  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  8t$. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserwe  For  retwswnxnce . $lt958,6e4  10 

Reserwe  for  wll  otker  elslms .  449,586  00 

Cwpttwl  Mid  tw  Im  Cask .  1,600,000  00 

NetSwrplws .  1,585,881  88 

Total  Assets,  J«w.  1st,  1885 . $4,038,501  $• 

This  Company  oonduets  Its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tions  of  tbe  New  York  Safety  Fund  I,aw.  Tke  two  Bolkty 

FwmU  t^etber  eqwol  $1,800,000. 


DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  PresMewt. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vlee-Preeldewt. 

CYRUS  PECK,  8d  Vlco-PmsMekt 

Mid  Beeretary, 


SAMUEL  O.  BABCOCK, 

OEUBGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN. 

AUBELIUS  B.  HULL, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 

WM.  H.  BICHABD8, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUBTED, 

ALEX.  £.  OBR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

B.  W.  COBLIE8, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BAENEY, 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Set.  Loeal  D^ertmemt. 

B.  0.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agene,  Depertmm/t. 

CBA8.  B.  DUTUHEB,  See.  Brooklyn  DepartmmL 


SAMUEL  A.  SVWYBB, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BBYCB, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MOOURDT. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CMABL18  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MABtlN, 
BRADI8H  J0H.V80M, 

B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDBIX, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNURB. 


MANIUnAN  UFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 


From  the  N.  Y.  IndependetU. 

A  TXAB  ago  this  Institution  mads  an  ezoeUsnt  stntomeat, 
which  was  then  presented  to  tbe  public  through  our  ool- 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  ns  stating  tbe  most  Importaat 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “  net 
surplus  over  and  above  tbe  legal  amount  held  tor  reserve 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  olaisss  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $9,999,871.0$,”  and  It  then  held  good  assets 
amounting  to  $10,669, 746.73.  To-day  tbe  facts  and  flgnres 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public.  In  Its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  Its  business  and 
strength  d  nrlng  the  year  just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  fer  premiams,  interest  on  Investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  99,080,799.94.  Its  disbursements  lor  tbe  same 
period  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,476,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  910,871484.93,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $9,889450.50. 
We  have  known  personally  aU  tbe  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  tbe  whole  thirty-four  yean 
of  Its  history,  and  os  one  of  tbe  Interested  poUey-holden 
bave  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  oonservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  increased 
our  confldenoe  In  this  Institution,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  onr  readsn,  as  we  have  ottea  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  its  usefulnesa. 

Its  officers  are;  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Tlos-Presldent;  H.  B.  Btokes,  Second  $loe-Presldsnt| 
H.  T.  Wemple,  Secretary;  8.  N.  Stshblns,  Actuary. 

DAKOTA  ' 

FARM  MORTGAGES. 

90/  lam  now  placlry  loans  for  Eastern  parHee,  os 

/O  FHST  CLASS  BKAL  XBTATB  BXODUTT  at  nine  pST 
cent  per  annum,  net,  to  lender.  SaouaiTT  ouARAir- 
TXED.  I  advance  and  remit  principal  and  latorost 

_ promptly  when  due,  free  of  cost  to  lender.  BEBT  OF 

RBFXRBICXB.  Write  me  If  you  have  money  to  lota. 

9,  A.  HAHD,  P»Asr,  ikifctR. 
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THS  mew  YOBX  BVA170BIJ8T. 

*•.  1»0  VKMam  StrMt, 

American  Tract  Sodetj  Bnlldinc,  Room  39. 

HKnRT  M.  FIEU),  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TEBII8 :  $3  a  Tear,  ia  Adrance,  Postage  Paid. 
Xmered  at  the  Poetofflce  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 
OMuer. 

adwertlsements  30  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  inch. 

tke  Ftftli  90  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line, 
narrtages  and  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents ; 
over  fonr  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

ear  Address  simply  Blew  York  Brangellst,  Box  .>330, 
Bow  Tork.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  hy  Dbaft,  Mokst  Obdeb, 
OB  CXaiSTBBES  IjETTEB. 
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OOMTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAOB. 

1.  Alaska  Pictures.  A  Pleasant  Incident  at  Lane.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar  as  a  Teetotaler.  Hie  Annexatlen  of 
Roumelia.  ThanksglTlne.  Our  Book  Table. 

3.  CobbespoicdeKce  ;  Two  Synods  of  Missouri.  Letter 

from  Ambrose.  Meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio.  A 
Olorious  Success.  More  about  Prohibition  in  Iowa. 
Dr.  Oreen  on  License. 

5.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rer.  Dr.  Abbott  E  Kittredge. 

The  Religions  Press. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  Sermon  to  Young  People,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 

hnrst.  The  kind  of  Preachers  needed.  Qeneral  Con¬ 
gregational  Association  of  New  York.  The  Children 
at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department. 

8.  Current  Erents. 


PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW  FOR  OCTOBER. 

We  are  somewhat  tardy  in  noticing  the  last 
number  of  our  admirable  denominational  Re¬ 
view.  A  special  feature  of  this  number  is  the 
valuable  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  Presbyterian  Assemblies  in  Great  Brit- 
ais  by  Prof.  Croskery,  those  of  the  Canadian 
Assembly  by  Principal  Caven,  and  those  of 
the  Qeneral  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
this  country  by  Dr.  Chambers.  These  annual 
reports,  if  they  are  carefully  prepared,  without 
partisan  bias  and  for  general  information,  will 
prove  an  important  feature  of  the  Review. 
They  have  the  merit  of  contributing  directly 
and  decisively  to  that  mutual  acquaintance 
which  is  just  now  one  main  condition  of  the 
QQmpl^te  uniftwtioD  of  Presbyterianism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Note  by  Prof.  Flint  on  the  Relations  of 
the  three  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland, 
will  attract  attention.  It  is  designed,  in  part, 
as  a  reply  to  the  Note  of  Dr.  Calderwood  in  the 
April  number  on  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Flint 
strongly  defends  the  position  and  claims  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  by  implication  con¬ 
demns,  or  at  least  strongly  challenges,  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  two  other  bodies  on  the  question 
of  disestablishment,  and  of  consequent  organ¬ 
ic  union.  He  judges  that  “  the  notion  that  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  are  near, 
ought  to  be  eliminated”  from  the  problem  of 
Alenominatlonal  union.  He  expresses  the 
somewhat  discouraging  opinion  that  ”  any 
scheme  of  Church  reconstruction  and  union 
may  safely  enough,  as  regards  Scotland  at 
present,  be  pronounced  merely  a  devout  Imag¬ 
ination.”  Evidently  Dr.  Flint  has  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  any  movement  now  in  progress  toward 
unification.  And  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
Established  Church  agree  with  him,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  union  is  apparently  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  Notices  of  nearly  sixty  books,  mostly  in 
the  various  departments  of  theology,  prepared 
by  fourteen  di  Cferent  writers,  of  whom  most 
are  recognized  experts  in  their  various  lines, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  ministry.  They  will  safely  guide  the 
young  preacher  in  his  selection  of  the  best 
books,  and  will  be  of  service  to  him  though  he 
may  be  unable  to  purchase  what  is  so  well  de¬ 
scribed.  We  mention  especially  the  valuable 
review  of  the  fourth*  volume  of  Dr.  Schaff’s 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  Prof. 
Mitchell  of  St.  Andrew’s— one  of  the  ablest 
living  scholars  in  that  department. 

Dr.  Blaikie,  as  well  known  in  America  as  in 
Edinburgh  itself,  opens  the  series  of  articles 
with  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  .to  the  several  professions 
and  callings,  such  as  military  life,  commerce, 
art,  literature,  science,  and  especially  medi¬ 
cine  and  law.  His^suggestions  are  thoughtful 
and  fruitful ;  and|any  young  man  who  is  about 
to  make  a  choicelamong  these  several  callings, 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  what  the  author  has 
presented  in  such  genial  manner.  Prof.  Laid- 
law,  also  of  Edinburgh,  contributes  a  good  ar¬ 
ticle  on  certain  varieties  of  modern  thought  in 
their  relations  to  ^Christianity.  He  sketches 
skilfully  what  he  describes  as  “a  present 
struggle  against  the  old  skepticism  and  unrest 
of  the  hum  an  soul,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
new  and  better  informed  kinds  of  unbelief,  but 
with  the  corresponding  advantage  of  more  dif¬ 
fused  Intel  ligence,  more  rapid  communication 
of  thought,  and  a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  ul¬ 
timate  alternative — the  Gospel  or  nothing:  the 
Gk)d  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  a 
dumb,  fatherless,  and  forsaken  world.”  As  to 
the  issue  of  that  struggle,  both  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  the  author  has  no  fears. 

A  proper  reference  to  the  analytic  sketch  of 
liOtze’s  Theistlc  Philosophy  by  Prof.  Gardiner, 
would  require  greater  space  than  is  now  at  our 
command.  The  sketch  is  well  worth  study  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  be  familiar  with 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  books  of  the  day. 
Prof.  Curtis  of  Chicago  discusses  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way,  though  briefiy,  the  Advent  of  Je¬ 
hovah  as  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament.  Prof. 
Smith  of  Lane  Seminary  contributes  one  in  the 
series  of  articles  (described  by  Dr.  Briggs  in  his 
Note,  p.  729)  on  the  qtuestio  vexata  of  Revision. 
He  presents  very  forcibly  the  difficulties  beset¬ 
ting  a  translation  based  exclusively,  or  almost 
wholly,  on  the  Massoretic  text,  by  pointing  out 
at  many  points  the  obvious  incompleteness  of 
that  text.  He  speaks  strongly  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  emendation,  through  such  help  as  the 
Beptuagint  and  other  like  sources  may  supply, 
though  he  is  not  linsensible  to  the  perils  in¬ 
volved  in  the  proposed  task  of  correcting  and 
Improving  the  Massoretic  original.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  Revision  Committee  as  having  fail¬ 
ed  to  make  ol/  the  changes  which  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  might  legitimately  have  been  made,  on 
the  basis  of  corrections  and  improvements  al¬ 
ready,  in  his  view,  clearly  justified.  He  is  es¬ 
pecially  disposed  to  think  that  the  American 
section  of  the  CVimmittee  have  been  excessive¬ 
ly  conservative  in  their  opposition  to  changes 
which  their  foreign  brethren  were  willing  to 
make.  The  tone  of  the  article  is  calm  and 
considerate,  as  the  discussions  of  a  Christian 
scholar  should  always  be.  With  much  that  it 
contains  we  find  ourselves  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment,  but  our  readers  may  well  wait  till  the 
series  of  articles  is  finished  before  framing 
their  conclusion  on  the  w'hole  matter  involved. 
Meanwhile  we  may  all  go  on  thoughtfully  and 
thankfully  reading  the  Old  Testament  In  either 
the  old  version  or  the  new,  assured  that  in  ei¬ 
ther  case  we  are  reading  substantially  the 
one  truthful  and  precious  Word  of  the  Living 
God. 


SAMUEL  OILMAN  BROWN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  sudden  death  of  ex-President  Brown  of 
Hamilton  College  has  carried  unusual  keen¬ 
ness  of  grief  to  a  very  large  circle  of  devoted 
and  admiring  friends.  His  rare  antecedents 
and  opportunities,  his  noble  qualities  of  head 
and  heart,  his  broad  and  varied  culture,  his 
fine  Christian  character,  and  his  long,  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  conspicuous  positions,  are 
now  all  gathered  to  a  focus  in  our  recollection 
of  the  man  and  his  work.  Such  completeness 
and  symmetry  both  of  character  and  career, 
are  seldom  achieved. 

His  father  was  Francis  Brown,  the  famous 
young  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  who 
played  so  important  a  part  in  defending  the 
charter  of  the  institution,  who  was  praised  for 
his  ability  by  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Mason 
and  Daniel  Webster,  and  whose  whole  admin¬ 
istration,  brief  as  it  was,  is  still  memorable  in 
the  academic  history  of  the  country.  He  took 
the  Presidency  of  the  College  in  1815,  and  died 
in  1820,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  His  son, 
Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  was  born  Jan.  4, 1813, 
at  North  Yarmouth,  in  Maine,  where  his  father 
was  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church. 
He  graduated  at  Darmouth  in  1831,  at  Andover 
in  1837,  and  from  1838  to  1840  travelled  and  stud¬ 
ied  in  Europe.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
Professor  in  Dartmouth  College— first  of  Ora¬ 
tory  from  1840  to  1863,  and  then  of  Mental  Phi¬ 
losophy  from  1863  to  1867.  From  1867  to  1881 
he  was  President  of  Hamilton  College,  For 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  after  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  President  Chamberlain,  he  had  charge 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  Bowdoin  College,  in 
whose  neighborhood  the  first  two  years  of  his 
life  were  8i)ent.  In  all  these  positions  he  easi¬ 
ly  took  high  rank  as  an  educator.  His  pupils 
always  spoke  of  him  with  great  affection,  rev¬ 
erence,  and  gratitude. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  his  busy  life  were  pass¬ 
ed  in  New  York  city  with  his  son  Francis  Brown, 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
On  Friday,  the  30th  of  October,  he  was  present 
in  Adams  Chapel  to  hear  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
and  offered  the  introductory  prayer,  Saturday 
evening,  the  31st  of  October,  he  attended  the 
regular  weekly  meeting  of  Chi  Alpha,  a  clerical 
association  of  which  he  had  been  made  a  per¬ 
manent  guest.  The  Monday  following  he  re¬ 
joined  his  family  at  Utica,  On  Tuesday  he 
complained  of  pectoral  oppression,  indicative 
of  heart  disease,  and  early  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  4th  of  November,  died  instanta¬ 
neously,  without  a  struggle,  and  apparently 
without  pain.  There  was  no  movement  of 
hand  or  feature.  The  heart  simply  stood  still, 
and  the  face  looked  calm  and  sweet  in  its  last 
repose. 

On  Friday  morning,  Nov.  6th,  a  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  in  the  Westminster  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church,  Utica  (which  President  Brown  had 
attended),  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Brown,  assisted  by  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hartley 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Utica,  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Hudson  of  Clinton,  and  Prof.  A.  Grosvenor 
Hopkins  of  Hamilton  College.  The  latter  made 
a  somewhat  extended  address,  which  was  sin¬ 
gularly  appropriate,  touching,  and  impressive. 

The  body  of  the  dead  President  was  borne 
on  Saturday  to  his  old  home  ia  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  where  his  parents  and  two  of  his 
children  lie  burled.  The  Interment  was  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  8th  of  November. 

In  1846  President  Brown,  then  Professor. in 
Dartmouth  College,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Van  Vechten  Savage,  a  clergyman’s  widow. 
Edward  Savage,  her  son  by  the  former  mar¬ 
riage,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1860,  is 
now  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  President  loved  and  cherished  him 
as  his  own  son,  and  was  loved  in  turn  as  a  kind, 
dear  father.  The  accomplished  wife  of  the 
President  and  five  children  of  his  own  survive 
him.  Three  of  these  are  daughters,  and  two 
are  sons,  all  of  whom  are  unmarried  except 
Prof.  Francis  Brown  of  New  York. 

President  Brown  was  a  man  of  earnest  re¬ 
ligious  purpose,  a  profound  and  sober  think¬ 
er,  instinctively  cautious  and  accurate  in  his 
statements,  a  capital  teacher,  and  a  thorough 
master  of  pure  and  elegant  English.  Besides 
numerous  addresses  and  Review  articles,  he 
published  in  1847  a  “  Biography  of  Self-taught 
Men,”  the  “  Life  of  Rufus  Choate  ”  in  1862,  and 
when  ho  died  was  at  work  upon  a  Biography 
of  George  P.  Marsh.  His  lectures  on  “  British 
Orators,”  delivered  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
some  years  ago,  were  received  with  great  favor. 


FATHER  HYAtTNTHE  ON  THE  HUGUENOTS. 

Of  all  the  commemorations  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  past  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  not  one  was  more  striking  than  the  ser¬ 
vice  held  at  the  little  Galilean  Catholic  church 
in  the  Rue  d’  Arras,  Paris,  and  to  which  the 
Rev.  Father  Hyacinthe  Loyson  ministers.  A 
large  number  of  distinguished  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  about  thirty  descendants  of  the  persecuted 
Huguenots,  were  present,  as  were  also  a  few 
Protestants  pastors— able  to  leave  their  fiocks. 
Due  preparation  had  been  made.  The  walls 
of  the  chancel  and  the  pulpit  itself  were  drained 
in  black,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  the  most 
impolitic  act  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  an 
act  for  which  the  Galilean  Church  itself,  the 
preacher  said,  was  in  no  little  degree  resiK)nsi- 
ble.  The  gloom,  we  are  told,  “was  relieved 
by  a  large  white  cross  at  the  back  of  the  chan¬ 
cel,  and  by  the  gilt  crucifix  and  candlesticks  on 
the  altar,”  which  latter  “is  simplicity  itself.” 
As  for  music,  there  was  a  good  rendering  of 
“Reste  avec  nous”  (Abide  with  me),  and  of 
other  hymns  familiar  to  Protestant  ears,  but 
the  discourse  of  the  former  eloquent  Carmelite 
preacher  of  Notre  Dame,  was  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Having  taken  the  prayer  of  Daniel  (chapter 
ix.)  as  his  motto  or  text,  the  preacher  went  on 
to  remark,  as  we  find  him  rei)orted  in  Galigna- 
ni’s  Messenger : 

I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  the  last  survivors 
of  the  Qallican  Church,  to  unite  with  our  Protest¬ 
ant  brethren  in  a  common  mourning,  adding  to  it  a 
personal  reparation :  for  the  Galilean  Church  was 
guilty,  exceedingly  guilty,  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  and  churches,  like  individuals,  cannot  raise 
themselves  up  except  by  confessing  their  faults.  I 
have  the  honor,  the  grief,  and  in  a  sense  the  joy 
also,  of  speaking  of  that  past,  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  past,  since  its  consequences  environ  us  still ; 
and  as  1  speak  in  presence  of  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  the  occasion  will  be  to  me  one  of  the  best 
souvenirs  of  my  life  as  a  preacher  and  priest. 

He  next  spoke  of  the  Huguenots  as  witness¬ 
es  and  martyrs.  They  stood  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  in  the  second  place,  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reform  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  it¬ 
self.  Progress,  religious  and  social,  is  based 
on  these  principles.  History  pertinent  to  his 
theme  was  here  referred  to  quite  at  length. 
Henri  IV.  in  inscribing  this  most  reason¬ 
able  liberty  upon  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  was  200  years  in  advance  of  France 
and  of  Europe.  He  was  the  only  great  one 
among  the  Bourbons.  After  an  eloquent  trib¬ 
ute  to  Jeanne  d’Albert,  the  mother  of  Henri 
IV.,  the  preacher  dwelt  upon  the  Revocation 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  later  gave  a  harrowing 
picture  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  from  the  night  of  Bartholomew  on.  This 
portion  of  his  discourse  finished,  the  preacher 
paused  as  if  resting  himself  for  a  little,  and 
then  began  to  si^eak  from  his  vantage  of  the 
“reform  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large.” 
We  quote  the  outline  of  Galignaai : 

He  recalled  the  fact  that  when  Henri  was  sim¬ 
ply  King  of  Navarre,  be  issued  a  manifesto  to  the 


princes  of  Christendom,  protesting  that  he  was  no 
heretic,  but  was  merely  adhering  to  the  demand 
made  for  ages  before  his  time  for  a  reform.  The 
monarch  declared  that  he  could  not  accept  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  that  Council 
was  neither  universal  nor  free.  Commenting  on 
what  he  described  as  a  noble  manifesto,  tlie  preach¬ 
er  said  the  Huguenots  were  the  real  Catholic  re¬ 
formers,  but  they  were  silenced.  The  official  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Catholic  Church  refused  to  en¬ 
tertain  any  question  of  dogmatic  or  moral  reforms. 
They  set  up  that  Church  on  a  narrow  basis,  which 
was  still  further  narrowed  in  1870.  The  malady 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  become  so  chronic  as 
to  appear  quite  natural.  (Applause.)  The  basis 
of  a  truly  Christian  Church  was  not  a  Protestant 
CJonsistory,  or  a  Catholic  Episcopacy,  or  a  Greek 
Synod  of  Patriarchs,  but  that  which  the  Huguenots 
brought  into  the  clear  light  of  day — the  individual 
conscience,  and  with  it  freedom  of  belief.  And 
now,  looking  to  the  future,  when  the  advancing 
forces  of  free  thought  were  directed,  not  against 
particular  forms  of  worship,  but  against  all  relig¬ 
ion,  against  the  soul,  and  against  God  himself,  he 
predicted  the  time  when  Churches  would  be  drawn 
nearer  together  by  mutual  concessions,  according 
to  the  grand  old  rule  of  antiquity — “In  things  es¬ 
sential,  unity ;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty ;  in  all 
things  charity.”  He  believed  the  twentieth  centu¬ 
ry  would  see  this  work  accomplished,  when  pres¬ 
ent  contradictions  would  be  harmonized.  There 
would  be  no  longer  that  contradiction  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  which  was  personified 
in  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  or  that  contradiction 
between  the  Bible  and  the  Church  that  was  shown 
by  the  divergencies  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  or 
the  conflict  of  reason  and  faith  as  personified  by 
the  freethinker  and  the  sincere  believer.  An  era 
of  conciliation  would  and  must  come,  harmonious¬ 
ly  pointing  human  souls  to  the  heavens  above — and 
human  souls,  au  fond,  were  heavens  concealed. 
(Renewed  applause.)  In  a  magnificently  raptur¬ 
ous  peroration  the  preacher  enlarged  upon  this 
theme,  and  concluded  with  the  exclamation  “Be¬ 
hold  how  good  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.” _ 


THE  LANE  STUDENTS  TO  PROF.  MORRIS. 

A  very  pleasant  affair,  personal  to  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris,  occurred  last  week  at  Lane  Theological 
Seminary— all  the  more  so  from  the  sponta¬ 
neity  and  zest  with  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  begun  and  carried  out.  It  was  on  this 
wise.  Dr.  Morris  had  occasion  on  Saturday  in 
his  remarks  at  morning  prayers,  to  refer,  by 
way  of  illustration,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  six¬ 
ty  years  old  on  that  day.  This  incidental  ref¬ 
erence  was  not  forgotten,  and  during  the  day 
the  students  had  a  conference,  of  course  with¬ 
out  their  Professor’s  knowledge,  and  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  expressing  their  high  re¬ 
gard  for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher.  Then 
in  the  evening  they  went  in  a  body  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  and  presented  the  resolutions,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  very  felicitous  address  from  one 
of  their  number.  And  finally,  and  to  make 
the  matter  still  more  complete  and  realistic, 
they  set  out  in  the  midst  an  elegant  chair, 
which  they  requested  Dr.  Morris  to  accept  as 
a  memento  from  the  three  classes.  We  hear 
that  every  student,  save  one  or  two  temporari¬ 
ly  absent  from  the  Seminary,  and  one  who  was 
sick,  joined  in  this  tribute  of  regard  and  love 
for  Dr.  Morris. 

As  for  Prof.  Morris,  now  that  he  is  sixty  he 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  men  of  ripe  experi¬ 
ence,  and  yet  who  are  as  ready  and  apt  as  ever 
in  dealing  with  emergencies,  whether  person¬ 
al,  institutional,  or  as  on  this  occasion,  rather 
mixed.  We  hence  infer  that  his  impromptu 
words  of  response  added  much  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  evening,  which  was  spent  socially 
hy  the  students  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris. 
The  whole  affair  was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was 
cordial  and  touching.  Fortunate  the  young 
men  who  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  teacher  at  once  so 
able  and  wise,  and  so  solicitous  for  their  suc¬ 
cess.  We  have  secured  a  copy  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  referred  to,  and  give  them  in  another 
column.  _ 


THE  ADVENT  MISSION  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

The  mission  which  is  to  be  held  in  some  twenty 
Episcopal  churches  the  first  week  in  December,  is 
a  movement  of  sufficient  importance  to  excite  in¬ 
terest  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
whether  or  not  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  details  and 
methods  of  work,  it  must  at  least  demand  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  aright,  the  object 
of  the  mission  is  twofold.  First.  To  vitalize  the 
indifferent,  the  idle,  and  the  sluggish  Christians, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  fewer  numbers 
In  everj’  congregation,  and  to  deepen,  generally, 
the  spiritual  life.  Second.  To  reach  the  outlying 
crowds  who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and  in¬ 
duce  them  to  attend  the  services,  in  the  hope  that 
something  may  be  heard  which  will  touch  their 
heaiis,  and  lead  them  to  cry  out  with  the  three 
thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  “Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  ”  To  accomplish 
these  ends,  various  means  arc  resorted  to.  Tracts 
stating  the  object  of  the  mission  are  distributed; 
lists  of  the  services  are  sent  into  every  house  in  the 
district ;  personal  appeals  are  made  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  to  their  friends  and  neighbore;  powerful 
preachers,  experienced  in  mission  work,  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  deliver  sermons;  frequent  communion 
services  are  held ;  instructions  and  meditations  are 
given ;  Bible  classes,  with  special  services  for 
men  and  women  and  children  ;  popular  hymns  are 
used ;  and  everything  possible  done  to  arouse  an 
Interest  in  religious  matters  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  and  sole 
object  of  this  mission  is  to  build  up  the  Episcopal 
Church.  No  doubt  that  Church  will  profit  by  the 
movement,  as  she  has  a  right  to,  having  begun  It 
and  proposing  to  carry  it  out  at  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  But  one  great  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  is  to  arouse  some  interest  in  the  things 
of  religion  among  the  scores  of  thousands  in  our 
great  city,  who  like  the  unjust  judge,  “  fear  not 
God,  neither  regard  man.”  So  we  say  to  our 
brethren  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  we  wish  you 
God-speed  in  this  great  work,  and  we  joyfully  wel¬ 
come  every  movement  in  any  religious  body  which 
tends  to  lift  men  out  of  the  slough  of  worldliness, 
and  divert  them  from  that  crying  sin  of  our  age 
and  nation— mammon  worship. 


JUST  RESPECT  TO  THE  JEWS. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  says:  Canon  Farrar’s 
lecture  on  the  Talmud  was  popular  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.  It  was  indeed  a  novelty  to 
find  a  New  York  audience,  composed  of  its 
most  cultured  and  fashionable  circles,  applaud¬ 
ing  to  the  echo  a  spirited  i)re8entation  of  Rab¬ 
bi  Johanan’s  efforts  to  rebuild  Judaism  after 
Jerusalem’s  fall.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tne  Canon  would  hold  a  learned  Hebrew’s 
views  of  the  Talmud  and  its  authors.  But  it 
is  creditable  to  his  character  and  scholarship 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  his  lecture  was  to 
instil  juster  and  kindlier  sentiments  re8i)ect- 
ing  Jewish  law  and  lawmakers  in  those  distant 
centuries.  In  making  his  Talmud  lecture  part 
of  a  limited  course,  and  placing  it  on  the  same 
literary  plane  as  Dante  and  Browning,  Canon 
Farrar  has  done  much  to  humanize,  so  to 
speak,  Jewish  jurisprudence  in  the  estimation 
of  a  general  public,  and  endow  it  with  contem- 
iwrary  interest. 

We  notice  that  the  senior  partner  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  publishing  house  of  Oliver  Dltson  &  Co. 
(Mr.  Oliver  Ditson),  has  recently  celebrated 
his  seventy-fourth  birthday.  The  foundations 
of  this  house  were  laid,  we  are  told,  in  1835, 
and  Mr.  Ditson,  who  has  been  identified  with 
its  growth  from  the  beginning,  yet  takes  an 
active  interest  in  its  affairs.  Having  done  so 
much  throughout  a  busy  life  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  music,  which  science,  according  to 
the  late  Sidney  Lanier,  means  harmony,  and 
harmony  love,  he  ought  to  be,  and  we  trust  he 
is,  a  happy  man.  We  tender  our  best  wishes. 


SERMONS  OF  DR.  DE  WITT. 

The  Scribners  have  just  issued  “Sermons  on 
the  Christian  Life,”  by  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  in  Lane  Seminary. 
It  is  a  goodly  volume  of  420  pages,  containing 
twenty-seven  discourses,  written  and  preached 
when  the  author  was  a  pastor  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  Looking  through  them,  trying 
a  page  here  and  there,  then  a  whole  sermon, 
we  have  to  say  that  their  (luality  is  nowhere 
strained,  but  that  throughout  they  are  instruc¬ 
tive  in  a  high  degree.  The  jireacher  has  aimed 
to  be  practical,  and  to  rightly  divide  the  truth 
to  the  “aspects  and  elements  of  human  life,” 
and  he  has  succeeded  without  falling  into  com¬ 
mon-place.  Clear,  strong,  and  systematic  as 
regards  their  arrangement  and  underlying 
theology,  and  as  well  becomes  the  preacher’s 
inheritance  of  fine  analytic  powers,  the  super¬ 
structure  is  yet  so  well  and  deftly  raised,  as 
never  to  divert  attention.  The  discourse  flows 
right  on  in  generous  volume,  with  never  a  di¬ 
version  for  the  sake  of  mere  adornment,  and 
thus  answers  the  crucial  test  of  all  sermon¬ 
izing,  holding  the  attention,  enlightening  the 
mind,  and  touching  the  heart.  Every-day  life 
and  Christian  experience  are  touched  at  many 
points,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  themes  pursued : 
Man’s  danger  in  sudden  and  disappointing 
transitions;  The  persistence  of  the  Christian 
character;  The  completion  of  man  in  Christ; 
The  universality  of  the  Christian  benevolence ; 
The  Christian  casuistry ;  The  gain  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  Christ’s  departure ;  The  sanctification 
of  the  secular  life ;  The  Gospel  a  hope ;  The 
burden  of  the  body ;  The  relations  of  religion 
and  business;  The  value  of  a  religious  atmos¬ 
phere;  The  cost  of  discipleship;  and  to  pass 
to  the  last  two.  The  relations  of  hope  and  puri¬ 
ty,  and  Christ  a  gift,  not  a  debt. 


THE  NEW  YURK  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Synod  of  New  York,  in  session  in  Troy,  Oct. 
2l8t,  appointed  the  following  visitors  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  :  Rev.  Dr.  L.  I.  Chamberlain, 
of  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  chairman ;  Rev.  Messrs. 
Abraham  S.  Gardiner  of  Hudson  Presbytery,  and 
Samuel  T.  Carter  of  Nassau  Presbytery,  Ruling 
Elder  William  F.  Lee  of  New  York  Presbytery, 
and  Rev.  T.  F.  Burnham  of  North  River  Piosby- 
tery,  and  Rev.  John  Reid  of  Westchester  Presby¬ 
tery. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  University  Council 
Nov.  2d,  upon  the  reception  of  the  official  notice 
of  the  above  action,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  University  welcome  the  visitors  to  the 
Department  of  Arts  and  Science  whom  the  Synod 
of  New  York  has  appointed,  and  instruct  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  in  concert  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
Faculty,  to  arrange  the  time  and  manner  of  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  and  to  lend  them  every  aid  in  securing 
the  information  they  may  desire  respecting  our 
Collegiate  work. 

A  very  full  meeting  of  the  Council  adopted  this 
action,  twenty-five  members  being  present.  The 
visitors  are  expected  to  report  to  the  Synod  at  its 
meeting  in  Elmira. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Boys  do  not  always  like  sermons.  At  least 
they  are  apt  to  show  boyish  impatience  if  a 
sermon  is  a  little  long.  But  if  there  are  any  of 
our  boy  readers  who  do  not  like  the  sermon  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  which  is  printed  on  our  sixth 
page,  they  are  not  the  boys  for  us.  That  is  a 
sermon  which  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  a  boy, 
because  it  doesn’t  preach  at  him,  but  talks  to 
him,  and  talks  in  such  a  familiar  way— not  like 
a  father  (for  the  preacher  does  not  assume  the 
paternal  relation  to  all  the  boys  of  his  church), 
but  like  a  kind  old  uncle,  who  does  not  forget 
that  he  has  once  been  a  boy,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  “knows  how  it  is  himself.”  He  does  not 
set  out  to  suppress  boy-nature,  but  likes  a  boy 
to  be  a  real  boy,  full  of  life  and  overflowing 
with  happiness.  And  from  that  youthful, 
abounding  life  he  would  develoi)e  a  character 
for  truthfulness  and  manliness,  and  In  that 
young,  warm,  tender  heart  he  would  plant  the 
seed  of  righteousness,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
spring  up  and  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold. 

Probably  no  school  in  the  land  receives  quite 
as  many  “freshmen”  as  the  “Bible  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  ”  under  Dr.  James  A.  Wor¬ 
den,  Secretary  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-school 
Work  (1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia).  It 
has  already  enrolled  for  the  year  beginning 
this  month,  over  three  thousand  members. 
The,  whole  number  of  students  will  be  much 
larger.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Century,  writes  that  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Circle  for  the  study  of  secular  science, 
has  grown  in  five  years  from  five  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  members.  Of  the  popularity 
and  usefulness  of  these  recently  adopted  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction,  there  can  be  no  further 
question.  And  it  may  be  said  of  this  Bible 
School  as  Dr.  Hale  says  of  its  secular  neigh¬ 
bor,  “All  that  it  needs  to  belong  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  decent  preliminary  common-school  ed¬ 
ucation,  - a  year  for  books  and  fees,  and  the 

command  of  five  hours  a  week  of  one’s  time. 
That  is  to  say  in  general,  that  the  course  is 
open  to  every  one.”  We  leave  a  blank  in  the 
quotation  which  must  be  filled  for  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  School  with  fifty  cents,  which  covers 
the  whole  cost  of  the  text-books.  We  wish  Dr. 
Worden  and  the  School  success  for  the  year 
just  beginning.  _ 

The  American  Bible  Society  managers  held 
their  stated  meeting  Nov.  5th,  W.  H.  Crosby, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Secretary  McLean  con¬ 
ducting  the  religious  services.  Among  matters 
of  special  moment  reported,  was  the  recent 
journey  on  horseback  made  by  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
Bliss,  occupying  about  three  months,  and  ex¬ 
tending  from  Mersin  on  the  Mediterranean 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  to  Trebi- 
zond  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  accounts  of  wrongs 
Inflicted  on  the  Society’s  colporteurs,  with 
either  personal  violence  or  the  seizure  of  books 
in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Turkey.  Letters 
containing  thanks  for  grants  or  requests  for 
gifts,  were  received  from  Rev.  E.  P.  Hastings 
of  Jaffna,  the  Evangelical  Waldensian  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Rome,  the  Rev.  H.  Nuelsen  of  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Bogo¬ 
ta.  Dr.  Gulick  reported  a  striking  incident  of 
Corean  merchants  trading  in  the  interior  of 
China,  who  were  greatly  interested  to  find  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  their  own  tongue  in  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  Society  Record  of  last  May,  which  a 
colporteur  of  the  Society  had  received  by  mail 
a  few  weeks  after  it  was  printed.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  October  were  $34,802.39. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Annam, 
which  it  had  taken  years  to  build  up,  has  been 
utterly  wrecked  rather  than  strengthened,  as 
was  hoped  would  be  the  case,  by  the  war  of  the 
French  ui>on  that  country.  Whether  rightly 
so  or  otherwise,  the  natives  held  to  an  intimate 
relation  between  Catholic  propagandism  in 
Annam  and  the  operations  of  the  French 
forces  against  them,  and  they  hence  have  done 
their  best,  rather  their  worst,  against  church¬ 
es,  schools,  convents,  asylums— in  short, what¬ 
ever  seemed  to  them  to  rei>resent  the  enemy. 
And  it  is  now  said  that  the  first  reports  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
were  not  at  all  exaggerated.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  victims  is  now  given  at  35,000,  and  it  is 
added  that  of  the  whole  native  Christian  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  district  where  the  massacre  oc¬ 
curred,  only  some  four  thousand  escaped. 


The  November  “  Foreign  Missionary  ”  has  a 
striking  likeness  of  the  late  Secretary,  David 
Irving,  D.D.,  for  a  frontispiece.  A  brief  but 
most  tender  and  appreciative  sketch  of  him 
follows,  written  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Rankin.  Referring  back  to  April,  1865, 
when  Dr.  Irving  was  unanimously  called  from 
his  prosperous  settlement  over  the  First 
Church  of  Morristown,  Mr.  Rankin  says:  “It 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  names  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  who  selected  Dr.  Irving  from 
among  the  prominent  men  of  the  Church  for 
this  important  office.  The  members  present 
at  the  meeting  were  Drs.  John  M.  Krebs,  Na¬ 
than  L.  Rice,  John  D.  Wells,  Charles  K.  Im- 
brie,  Messrs.  James  Lenox,  Rol)ert  L.  Stuart, 
Robert  Carter,  Lebbeus  B.  Ward,  and  J.  Talbot 
Olyphant,  and  ex-offlcio  Walter  Lowrie,  Dr. 
John  C.  Lowrie,  and  William  Rankin.  Though 
dwelling,”  the  latter  continues,  “among  a 
united  and  loving  people,  and  enjoying  one  of 
the  most  desirable  parishes  in  the  country, 
yet  his  love  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  early 
consecrated  his  life,  led  him  to  accept  this 
trying  and  responsible  position  to  which  he 
was  now  called.  During  his  twenty  years  of 
service.  Dr.  Irving  performed  an  amount  of 
labor  which  only  a  strong  physical  constitu¬ 
tion  could  have  undergone,  and  which  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  official  correspondence  on  our  shelves, 
the  carefully  prepared  papers  on  mission  sub¬ 
jects,  the  annual  reports,  and  The  Foreign 
Missionary,  of  which  for  most  of  the  time  he 
was  sole  editor,  are  the  evidence.”  He  adds: 
“Dr.  Irving’s  experience  as  a  missionary,  add¬ 
ed  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
our  own  and  kindred  societies,  and  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  churches,  gave  to  his 
judgment  of  all  questions  brought  before  the 
Board  a  commanding  influence.  His  official 
correspondence  was  characterized  by  clearness 
of  conviction  and  expression,  tempered  with 
tender  sympathy.  He  loved  the  brethren,  and 
loved  the  cause  in  which  they  together  labor¬ 
ed,  and  would  cheerfully  have  exchanged 
places  with  any  of  them  had  providence  so  or¬ 
dered.”  _ 

That  long-time  excellent  publication.  The 
New  Englander,  has  taken  on  a  new  phase, 
or  will  do  so  with  the  beginning  of  1886,  when 
it  enters  on  its  forty-fourth  year.  It  will  then 
become  a  monthly,  and  in  addition  to  its  dis¬ 
cussions  of  theology,  politics,  literature,  and 
science,  will  devote  simce  to  educational  inter¬ 
ests,  especially  to  college  government  and  col¬ 
lege  Instruction,  and  in  particular  to  questions 
pertaining  to  Yale  College,  some  of  which  are 
just  now  of  special  interest  to  its  graduates. 
Significant  of  this  last,  the  title  of  New  Eng¬ 
lander  will  henceforward  be  undergirded  with 
the  additional  words  “  and  Yale  Review.”  Mr. 
Kingsley  assures  all  concerned  that  the  spirit 
which  was  stamped  upon  this  Review  by  Ba¬ 
con,  Thompson,  Bushnell,  Dutton,  and  others 
who  have  passed  away,  and  by  Woolsey  and 
his  associates  among  the  living,  will  continue 
to  mark  it ;  and  further,  that  while  he  has  “  no 
‘  new  departure  ’  to  proclaim  in  theology,  we 
shall,  as  in  the  past,  defend  the  essentials  of 
the  evangelical  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
faithfully  uphold  the  rights  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  and  scholarly  investigation.”  The  cur¬ 
rent  number,  now  just  at  hand,  has  articles  on 
‘Government  by  Party,’  ‘Current  Theology,’ 
‘  Witchcraft  in  Connecticut,’  ‘The  States  Gen- 
eral  of  France,’  ‘  Prof.  Ladd’s  Doctrine  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Scripture,’ and  last  ‘Some  Personal  Rec¬ 
ollections  of  John  C.  Calhoun,’  by  our  occa¬ 
sional  correspondent,  J.  D.  Sherwood,  Esq. 
There  are  also,  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  to 
come,  no  less  than  four  articles  pertaining  to 
Yale  College.  Under  its  new  auspices,  the  ed¬ 
itor  is  permitted  to  count  upon  as  contributors 
President  Porter,  Professors  Harris,  Fisher, 
Dwight,  Brastow,  Russell,  Ladd,  Peck,  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  others. 


Mr.  William  Noble  of  London,  the  eminent 
leader  of  the  “Blue  Ribbon”  Temperance 
movement,  will  have  a  public  reception  in  the 
Sunday-school  hall  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  church  in 
Brooklyn  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  17th.  Dr. 
Cuyler,  as  president  of  the  “  National  Society,” 
will  make  the  address  of  welcome ;  Mr.  Noble 
will  make  one  of  his  eloquent  total  abstinence 
speeches,  and  others  will  take  part.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  all  invited  without  tickets. 

An  evening  print  exhorts  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists,  and  the  other  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations  on  the  subject  of  Tem¬ 
perance,  warning  them  that  they  “cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  lag  in  the  race,  while  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Episcopalians  are  fighting  intemi)er- 
ance  on  the  picket-line.”  Well,  some  strange 
things  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  and  if 
these  last-named  denominations  are  now  real¬ 
ly  “at  the  front  ”  in  the  Tenaperance  warfare, 
as  compared  with  Presbyterians  and  the  rest, 
this  is  one  of  the  strangest  (and  shall  we  not 
say,  most  promising  ?)  signs  of  the  times.  We 
feel  constrained,  however,  to  wait  for  better 
evidence  than  has  yet  appeared  before  we  fully 
credit  this  reported  transposition  of  forces. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Needham,  the  well 
known  evangelist,  will  hold  one  week’s  servi¬ 
ces,  beginning  next  Sabbath,  the  15th  inst., 
with  the  Reformed  Catholic  congregation  wor¬ 
shipping  in  Masonic  Temple,  Sixth  avenue  and 
23d  street.  New  York,  of  which  Rev.  James  A. 
O’Connor  is  pastor.  Mr.  Needham  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Avis,  the  Gospel  singer. 
Services  at  7:30  P.  M.  Bible  Readings  for 
ladies  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  George  C. 
Needham  in  the  imrlors  of  the  New  York  Med¬ 
ical  Missionary  Institute  (118  East  45th  street) 
daily  at  3  P.  M.  from  Nov.  16  to  20,  inclusive. 

Among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  in  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  a  destitute  region,  a  missionary  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union  organized  several 
new  schools  where  none  were  before.  In  his 
nineteen  years  of  work  in  Tennessee,  1575 
schools  have  been  organized  or  aided  by  the 
Union.  In  this  trip  he  found  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  previously  established  by 
him.  Ten  new  houses  have  been  built  for  wor¬ 
ship  and  for  Sunday-schools.  Many  schools 
have  grown  into  churches.  One  youth  walk¬ 
ed  nine  miles  to  give  his  i)et  squirrel  to  the 
missionary  for  a  Testament. 

We  have  received  the  Minutes  of  the  Fourth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety  of  Christian  Endeavor,  held  in  July  at 
Old  Orchard,  Me.  The  work  may  be  summa¬ 
rized  as  follows :  The  first  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  Feb.  2,  1881,  at  Portland,  Me.  There  are 
now  253  recorded  Societies,  and  they  are  form¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  four  a  week.  There  are  10,- 
964  active  members  and  3934  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  and  during  the  eight  months  preceding 
the  Conference,  1121  united  with  the  various 
Churches.  All  denominations  are  represented, 
and  it  has  proved  a  useful  ally  to  the  pastor  in 
developing  the  Christian  life  and  increasing 
the  number  of  conversions  among  the  young. 
All  interested  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Secretary.  Rev.  S.  W.  Adriance,  3  Beacon 
street  (Bible  Rooms),  Boston. 

Thanksgiving  Day  falls  this  year  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  26lh,  according  to  the  very  appropri¬ 
ate  proclamation  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Governors.  Dr.  Whitaker’s  line  hymn  is  hence 
most  seasonable. _ 


The  Grant  Memorial  Fund  augments  slow¬ 
ly,  yet  surely.  The  figures  at  the  close  of  the 
last  week  were  $96,872.41. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Taunton,  Mass. — Church  Organized. — conimis 
sion  of  tho  Presbytery  of  Boston,  consisting  of  the 
Revs.  Dr.  Wallace,  Sproull,  and  Sanderson,  with 
Elders  Gilchrist  and  Victor,  met  at  Taunton  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  Oct.  29th,  to  organize  a  Presbyterian 
church.  The  evening  was  very  stormy,  which  pre¬ 
vented  many  from  attending  and  uniting  at  this 
time.  Fifteen  persons  wore  received  by  letter  and 
twenty-throe  by  profession.  John  B.  Sirling,  Fran¬ 
cis  Dreghom,  and  James  W.  Williams  were  elected 
elders  on  the  rotary  system.  The  church  was  con- 
stitutexl  under  the  title  of  the  First  Presbj’terian 
Church  of  Taunton.  The  organization  b^ns  un¬ 
der  favorable  auspices,  there  being  a  wide  and  open 
door  of  usefulness  in  that  city.  Rev.  D.  MacDou- 
gall  is  engaged  as  the  stated  supply  of  the  new 
church. 

NEW  YORK. 

Waksaw. — On  Sabbath  morning,  Oct.  25th,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nassau  preached  an  earnest  sermon  in  be¬ 
half  of  Home  Missions.  Ho  said  he  had  not  asked 
for  a  special  collection  in  behalf  of  the  debt,  but 
would  now  urge  his  people  to  give  liberally,  leaving 
the  Board  to  decide  how  it  should  be  us^.  The 
collection  amounted  to  $768 !  W’hat  a  generous  gift 
for  a  country  church  !  If  all  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  would  give  accordingly,  the  debt  would  be  raised, 
and  a  million  dollars  would  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board.  a  hehbeb. 

Valatie.— Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  late  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  has  removed  to  Valatie,  his  new 
field  of  labor.  His  correspondents  will  please  note 
tho  change. 

OwASCO. — Rev.  D.  I.  Biggar  has  removed  from 
Camillus  to  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  having  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  beautiful 
place  hard  by  to  Auburn.  His  correspondents  will 
observe  the  change. 

Syracuse.  —  The  congregation  of  tho  Fourth 
Church  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice  a 
reception  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  took  the  pastor-elect  by 
the  hand. 

Newark. — Rev.  M.  P.  Welcher  of  Pleasantville 
and  Rev.  G.  T.  Holcomb  of  Glenwood,  Iowa,  for¬ 
merly  members  of  this  church  and  students  in  the 
village  school,  have  recently  visited  the  old  home 
church,  and  preached  to  their  former  schoolmates 
and  friends.  The  young  people’s  services  of  this 
church,  and  also  the  Monthly  Concerts,  are  well 
tustained.  Over  a  hundred  dollars  were  recently 
saised  in  this  church  toward  the  indebtedness  of 
rhe  Boards. 

Brasher  Falls. — At  the  Brookside  parsonage 
(Presbyterian),  Nov.  2d,  was  celebrated  tho  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Llpes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Og- 
densburg  in  a  timely  and  appropriate  address  re¬ 
hearsed  the  ceremony.  Tho  Comet  Band  volun¬ 
teered,  adding  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  their  good  music.  Over  four  hundred  in¬ 
vitations  had  been  sent  out,  and  notwithstanding 
the  severe  storm  during  the  day,  a  large  company 
assembled  in  the  evening.  Among  the  many  pres¬ 
ents  were  a  set  of  dishes  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  pieces,  a  handsome  parlor  hang¬ 
ing  lamp,  and  from  friends  in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  a 
beautiful  silver  cake-basket.  There  was  also  an 
umbrella  holder  of  earthenware  representing  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Father  Ny- 
ahn,  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  Catholic 
church,  who  was  also  present  to  enjoy  the  festivi¬ 
ties  of  the  evening.  This  was  the  most  interesting 
and  elaborate  entertainment  ever  enjoyed  In  this 
community.  All  denominations  were  represented, 
and  great  harmony  prevailed.  * 

PoRTViLLE. — The  pastoral  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fisher  and  the  church  of 
Portville,  was  dissolved  at  the  Fall  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  to  take  effect  Nov.  Ist. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday,  when 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  organize  into  a  Ger¬ 
man  church  the  congregation  to  which  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Bjerring  ministers.  The  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Collins  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  West¬ 
chester,  and  Jonathan  Greenleaf  was  received  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — The  Rev.  Hugh  Smythe,  the  pastor  of 
this  church,  having  resigned  recently,  it  was  decid¬ 
ed  at  a  parish  meeting  held  on  Saturday  last  to  sell 
the  parsonage,  which  will  enable  the  Society  to 
meet  their  obligations  promptly  in  the  future.  The 
Second  Church  people  have  been  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  $12,000  incurred  five  years  ago  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  handsome  parsonage  adjoining.  They 
have  found  it  hard  work  to  pay  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  the  debt.  Tliey  are  now  anticipating 
relief  and  a  return  to  prosperity. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meadville. — The  First  Church  (the  Rev.  E.  P. 
Sprague  pastor)  has  been  very  extensively  repaired 
and  richly  decorated.  The  fresco  work  has  been 
executed  by  James  Copplns  &  Co.  of  Buffalo.  The 
ceiling  is  early  gothic  in  design,  and  finished  in  a 
strong  buff,  with  panels  in  relief,  and  made  to 
unite  in  a  highly  ornamented  centre  panel.  The 
ribs,  corbels,  and  caps  are  in  maroon,  with  fire-gilt 
and  dark  olive.  The  sifie  walls  are  a  warm  drab, 
with  a  panelled  frieze,  containing  a  harmonious 
running  vine,  and  a  drop  border  below.  The  dado 
is  wide,  and  laid  in  with  strong  terra  cotta  and  blue, 
and  topped  with  a  heavy  decoration  illuminated 
with  gold  and  fire-bronze.  The  organ  alcove  be¬ 
hind  the  pulpit  is  in  solid  relief,  with  a  heavy 
frieze  in  blue  and  gold  to  match.  The  organ  itself 
has  been  extended,  and  hung  with  crimson  plush 
curtains  on  each  side.  The  completion  of  these 
repairs  coincides  pleasantly  with  tho  completion  of 
the  fouith  year  of  the  present  pastorate.  During 
that  time  the  additions  to  the  church  have  equal¬ 
led  three-fifths  of  the  entire  membership  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Sprague’s  installation,  and  the  net  in¬ 
crease  has  been  more  than  one-third. 

DELAWARE. 

New  Castle  Presbytery,  Nov.  6th,  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  of  Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker  with 
the  Green  Hill  (Delaware)  church,  dismissing  him 
to  Columbia  Presbytery,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEwan  assist¬ 
ant  of  Dr.  Nixon  at  Wilmington  Central  Church. 

VIRGINIA, 

Falls  Church,  Fairfax  County. — On  8al)bath 
afternoon,  Oct.  25th,  the  new  and  beautiful  house 
of  worship  of  this  congregation,  in  the  village  of 
Falls  Church,  was  dedicatwl  to  God.  Rev.  W.  A.. 
Bartlett,  D.D.,  of  the  New-York-avenuo  Church, 
Washington  city,  preached  a  very  interesting  ser¬ 
mon  from  Rom.  1.  14 ;  the  jtastor.  Rev.  D.  H.  Rid¬ 
dle  jr.,  gave  an  historical  statement;  Rev.  Dr.  Blt- 
tenger  of  Washington  conducted  the  dedicatory 
services ;  and  at  the  close  tlie  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  venerable  Rev,  D.  H.  Riddle,  whose 
home  in  the  ripe  autumn  of  his  life  is  with  his  son. 
The  new  church  is  a  beautiful  gothic  structure,  35x 
50  feet,  of  stone  from  quarries  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  costing  about  $6000.  The  large  front 
gable-window  is  a  memorial  of  the  sainted  wife  of 
Dr.  Riddle,  from  loving  friends  in  the  Third  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  of  which  the  Doctor  was  pastor  from 
1830  to  1856.  With  heartfelt  gratitude,  we  report 
that  God  has  filled  the  house  with  His  glorj',  and 
sealed  its  dedication  by  making  it  at  the  very  start 
a  birthplace  of  souls.  The  Word  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Garland  Hamner,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  who 
kindly  came  to  help,  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  already  in  the  new  church  and  at 
the  Ballston  Chapel  more  than  twenty  precious 
souls  are  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  still  the  work  goes 
on  with  power.  Dr.  Hamner,  since  his  release 
from  his  charge  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  has  lu><>n 
kept  constantly  employ«jd  by  his  brethren,  aiding  in 
special  services.  Peculiarly  gifted  in  m)wer  of  il¬ 
lustration  and  appeal,  and  with  tact  in  dealing  with 
souls,  God  has  crowned  his  labors  with  abundant 
success.  * 

MICHIGAN. 

Toledo — A  Faithful  Minister. — The  Rev.  R.  M. 
Badcau,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  service,  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  this 
city,  Mrs.  Badeau  having  become  blind,  and  him¬ 
self  laid  aside  by  inflamed  eyelids,  caused  by  much 
exposure  through  storm  and  sleet.  He  is  a  native 
of  North  Salem,  Westchester  county.  New  York. 
Prepareil  for  college  at  Rahway,  New  Jersey;  en¬ 
ter^  Princeton  in  1835,  and  graduated  in  1839. 
Entered  the  Theological  Seminary  there  and  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  in  1842,  was  in  July  of  the  same 
year  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown. 
In  tho  Winter  of  1842-43  he  preached  at  Summit 
Hill,  among  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1843  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  for  a  time  labored 
as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  the  bounds  of  Sydney 
Presbytery.  He  labored  also  at  Greenville,  Darke 
county,  and  at  Eaton,  in  Preble  county;  after 
which  he  removed  to  Lima,  where  he  resided  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  -  four  of  which  were  spent  as  pastor 
of  Lima  church— and  the  remainder  in  missionary 
work.  It  was  once  said  of  this  good  brother  as  he 
rode  through  Columbus  Grove  on  his  faithful 
horse,  by  an  intelligent  man  who  had  been  obser¬ 
vant  of  the  earnest  toll  of  Mr.  Badeau  in  his  mis¬ 
sionary  w  )rk,  “There  goes  a  man  that  deserves  a 
pemsion.  lie  has  done  a  wonderful  amount  of 
hard  labor  in  travelling  and  preaching,  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of  roads.” 
It  is  estimated  he  has  travelled  over  50,060  miles 
on  horselmck  in  Western  and  Northwestern  Ohio, 
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IOWA, 

Iowa  Cirr. — The  aged  and  widely  known  and 
respected  &ev.  Samuel  Storrs  Howe  writes  us  as 
follows  under  date  of  Iowa  City,  Oct.  28th,  1885 : 

I  never  formed  a  church,  in  more  than  fifty  years’ 
ministry  as  a  licentiate  and  ordained  pastor,  that 
has  been  disbanded.  In  1841  I  formed  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  at  Painted  Post,  N.  X.,  and  over  this 
church  I  was  ordained  pastor.  I  spent  two  years 
in  that  field.  This  church  has  prospered  ever 
since.  I  then  gathered  a  church  at  Brasher  Falls, 
N.  Y.  This  church  is  also  still  prosperous.  The 
providence  of  Ood  led  me  to  found  these  churches 
where  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  perma¬ 
nence.  On  removing  to  Iowa  in  1849,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  I  formed  many  other  churches,  all  of 
which  are  yet  prospering.  And  no  church  that  I 
have  ever  founded  has  ever  been  disbanded.  It  is 
bad  policy  to  organize  a  church  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion  where  there  is  not  a  good  prospect  of  perma¬ 
nence.  And  distending  churches  when  formed  is 
the  worst  possible  policy,  especially  where  they 
own  buildings.  But  in  my  absence,  without  au¬ 
thority  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  Presbytery 
of  Iowa  City  voted  to  disband  two  churches  and  to 
dismiss  the  numbers  to  other  churches.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Iowa,  I  am  told,  has  done  the  same.  Our 
Form  of  Government  does  not  authorize  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  a  church.  All  that  a  Presbytery  can  do 
is  to  receive  churches  under  its  care,  and  dismiss 
them  upon  their  request  to  ether  bodies.  1  am  here 
reminded  of  a  church  in  Ohio  wldcha  committee 
of  Presbytery  was  sent  to  iUssolve.  They  found 
only  one  woman  left,  and  she  refused  to  be  dis¬ 
solved.  Sbe  got  a  n^nister,  stirred  up  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  a  flourisbing  church  grew  out  of  her 
efforts.  I  am  deeply  grierved  that  our  Presbj'tery 
in  my  absence  attempted  to  dissolve  a  church  to 
which  1  have  ministered  more  or  less  for  thirty- 
five  years.  There  are  in  it  five  resident  members 
and  several  aibsent  members.  Others  stand  ready 
to  join  the  church.  They  have  a  neat  brick  edifice 
worth  two  thousand  ddllars.  But  certain  new 
men  have  come  in  among  us  with  a  disposition  to 
mile  or  ruin.  In  my  next  1  will  give  my  views  of 
the  way  to  supply  and  to  support  feeble  churches. 

MISSOU&I. 

Hoii»EK. — The  Bev.  Lewis  I.  Brake,  D.D.,  for 
•thirty  years  pastor  of  the  church  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  was  installed  pastor  «f  the  Holden  church, 
llov.  4th.  The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D., 
of  Kansas  City,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Beattie  of  Sedalia  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  pastor. 

iKBBPKNDiENCi;^  —  The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson, 
X>.D.,  hais  already  taken  a  strong  bold  upon  the 
affections  of  this  church  and  community.  Chairs 
are  brought  into  the  aisles  to  accommodate  the 
crowded  oongregation. 

Pabk  College.— The  Faculty  have  arranged  that 
hereafter  lectures  shall  l>e  given  before  the  students, 
by  non-resident  lecturers,  on  Biblical,  historioal, 
and  literary  topics.  The  -lectures  of  this  term  are 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff  of  Kansas  City,  the 
subjects  of  those  already  given  being. respectively, 
“The Canon  of  the  New  Testament,”  “The  Preser¬ 
vation  of  ithe  Scriptures,"  and  “  The  Circulation' of 
the  Scriptures.”  Two  are  yet  to  follow  on  “The 
English  Translations,”  find  one  on  “The  Revised 
Version.”  Next  term  the  Rev.  Hearj-  Bullard, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Joseph,  will  lecture  on  “The  Early 
History  of  the  Christian  ■Ohureh.”  ;In  the  Spring 
term  “The Bible  and  Science”  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  course  by  theBev.  C.  L.  Thon)p3on,;D.D.,  of 
Kansas  City.  The  studmits  take  full  notes  on  th^e 
lectures,  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations 
upon  them,  and  ai'e  already  finding  them  of  great 
.interest  and  value.  The  arrangement  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  Bark  College,  but  is  exactly,  in  the  line 
of  the.revised  curriculum  and  advaiHMMl  standard 
aaopted  last  June. 

KANSAS. 

Habpeb. — At  our  last  communion  servic^e,  Oct. 
.25tbrthere  were  added  six  new  nantes  to  our  cliurch 
roll,  making  twenty-two  additions  since  May  15th. 
On  Oct.  27th  Rev.  J.  M.  Wright  was  installed  ()a8- 
tor.  TheBev.  C.  K.  Lehman  of  Halstead,. Kansas, 
preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  D.  Kingerj'  of  Sterling 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and:Rev_D_H.  Stew¬ 
art  of  Hutchinson  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 
The  new  parsonage  is  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
plans  for  the  new  church  have  been  adopted,  w. 

Wellington. — The  Bcr.  W.  W.  .Thoii)e,.late  of 
Gentreville,  Iowa,  has  removed  to  Wellington, 
Kan.,  where  he  may  l>e  addressed. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Dedication  of  e  Presbyterian  Church. — 
Last  Sabbath  was  a  happj'  day  for  the  good  Pres- 
b3ilerians  of  this  beautiful  village  of  North  Dakota, 
for  <on  it  they  dedicated  their  church,  free  of  all 
■debt,  ,to  the  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  Gk>d. 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  church,  with  an  L  extension 
amd  a  sliding  partition  between,  and  capable  of 
seating  in  main  room  two  hundred  andififty,  and  in 
the  ile^urefTOom  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  seat¬ 
ed  with  opera  ohairs.from  the  manufactorj'.atBa- 
cine.  It  is  also  well  lighted  with  a  refiector  in  the 
oentre  of  the  ceiling,  and  is  beautifully  decorated 
with  paper  and  walnut  cornice.  The  whole  cost. is 
43400  in  round  numbers,  and  this  was, paid  by  them¬ 
selves  in  subseriptions,  with  the  aid  of  their  .ladies 
And  two  hundred  dollars  from  a  fkiend.in  Yonkers, 
N.  T.-  and  seventy-five  dollars  frcuu  Mr.  Fulton,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  .oburch  of 
Orand  Forks.  They  ireoeived  aid  also  from  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection.  This  church  was  or- 
ganiaed  three  years  ago  last  July  by  thejoresent 
paator,  Rev.  William  Gobleigh,  who  sho.w^  him¬ 
self  a  worthy  minister  and  faithful  servant  in  the 
Lord’s  rineyard,  and  now  numl>er8  fortj'-ifiA.e.  The 
future  looks  toight  for  both  pastor  and  j»eople. 
Mrs.  Cobleigh  is  alsoa  useful  worker  in  the<ehuDeh, 
and  a  teacher  of  the  primary  class  in  tbie  SuucUy- 
sefaool.  The  dedication  prayer  was  offered  .by  the 
Bev.  F.  W.  Iddings  of  Grand  Forks,  and  tlte  ser¬ 
mon  by  your  eorreapondent.  Things  are  looking 
very  briglt  ha  North  Dakota  tliis  Fall,  and  gj*-e 
promise  of  a  greater  prosperity  another  j'aar.  We 
need  in  our  ehurch  the  prayers  and  reiueiubraniee 
of  the  friends  at  the  East.  Fray  for  us  that  we  be 
not  atramped  by  the  world  or  overrun  by  fa.shion 
and  the  love  of  pleasure.  Oar  prayer-meetings  are 
not  attended  by  the  numbers  .that  the  eiiureb  roils 
would  seem  to  promise.  Our  men  are  so  busy,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  dispute  the  time  and  atteatioa 
of  the  people  with  the  church  services,  tliat  the 
latter  often  come  out  second  bast.  Our  great  need 
in  this  Territory,  in  all  our  churclics,  is  tiie  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  HolyOho^t.  It  may  be  that 
there  will  be  some  to  read  these  lines  wlio  will 
plead  for  the  fulfilment  on  us  of  this  need.  May  it 
be  so.  W’e  need  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  us 
in  Fargo.  D.  £.  Biebce. 

FfiTKO,  Dak.,  Nov.  3, 18M. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Kansas  City. — The  Bev.  Henry  Hopkins  has  re- 
eeived  a  call  from  the  church  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  son  of  ex-President  Hop¬ 
kins  of  Williams  College,  and  declined  a  call  a  year 
*go  to  the  presidency  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

Db.  George  H.  Hepworth,  having  become  a 
primdpal  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  in  the  Belleville-avenue  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8th.  In 
spite  of  the  bad  weather,  the  church  was  crowded, 
until  a  settled  pastor  is  procured,  the  assistant  pas¬ 
tor  (Bev.  W.  H.  Brodhead)  will  officiate. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Indian  Presbytery  was  moderated  (Sept.  17,) 
by  the  Rev.  James  Dyer,  a  native  Choctaw,  and 
there  were  present  six  ministers  (three  being  ab¬ 
sent)  and  ten  ruling  elders.  Two  licentiates,  one 
a  Choctaw,  and  the  other  a  young  man  from  Ar- 
kanaas,  were  further  examined.  The  Narrative  of 
this  Preebytoo'  shows  a  steady  enlargement  of 
work;  not  rapud,  but  quite  encouraging,  although 
serious  difficulties  are  in  the  way,  especially  the 
difficult  language,  with  but  little  religious  or  otlier 
literature.  The  truth  is  these  Indians  will  have  to 
remain  ignorant  on  many  subjects,  or  learn  to  read 
English.  The  matter  of  aiding  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  western  borders  of  Presbytery  came  up,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  several  of  the  members. 
An  annual  collection  (In  August)  is  taken  towards 
raising  a  fund,  with  a  view  to  sending  a  missionary 
among  those  poor  wretched  savages,  so  near  to  us. 
They  can  be  reached  in  four  or  five  days’  travel 
overland.  They  are  real  heathen,  and  savage  at 
that,  while  the  people  of  these  five  nations,  Choc¬ 
taw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Cherokee, 
are  about  as  thoroughly  Christanized  as  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States. 

EPISCOPAL. 

A  Parish  House. — St.  George’s  parish  (New  York 
city)  propose  to  build  a  parish  house  which  shall 
serve  manifold  uses.  The  parish  own  the  school 
house  and  one  or  two  dwellings  to  the  west  of  the 
rectory,  and  on  the  site  occupied  by  these  build¬ 
ings.  and  possibly  other  land  adjoining,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  place  the  new  structure.  The  house  will 
embrace  a  Sundaj'-school  room  large  enough  to 
accommodate  1,2UU  children,  a  gymnasium,  and 
rooms  for  the  industrial  schools,  for  the  t>arisb 
clergy,  etc. 

The  DeLancey  Divinity  School  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  entered  upon  a  new  course  of  usefulness, 
as  a  speciality  school.  Its  plan  has  been  hitherto 
made  known  by  the  rector,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Rankine, 
who  a  year  ago,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop, 
Standing  Committee,  and  Annual  Council  of  the 
Dioceee  of  Western  New  York,  sent  out  a  circular 
to  most  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  and  to  many 
of  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  spe-  ^ 
clflo  work  of  this  Divinity  Sehpol.  Therein  were  ^ 


stated  “the  advantages  of  location,  surroundings, 
endowments,  and  instniction  already  possess^, 
especially  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  who  on 
account  of  peculiar  circumstances  cannot  attend 
other  seminaries  of  tlie  Church.  It  meets  the 
wants  of  those  coming  from  the  business  world, 
those  coming  from  other  ministries,  and  those  who 
having  families  dependent  upon  them,  cannot  be 
long  separated  from  their  homes.”  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Dioce.san  Council,  measures  were 
taken  to  increase  still  further  the  efficiency  of  the 
school.  Among  these  “  there  will  be  in  the  present 
year  two  courses  of  instruction  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  Advent  and  Lent,  in  ‘  The 
Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj  .’  There  are 
also  secured  instructions  from  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Hobart  College.” 


i^arviagro- 


SiHOKB— JI’LkREN— On  Oct.  29th,  1885,  at  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rev.  Donald 
M’Larea,  IXD,,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  8.  M’Intosh,  D.D., 
Edwin  8.  Simons  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  the  officiating 
clergyman. 

PRArT— EssTiiB— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  pa¬ 
rents,  on  Wednesday, -Oct.  28, 1885,  by  the  Rev.  James 
R.  Boyd,  D.D.,  Robert  James  Pratt  of  Greenbush 
Heights i( near  Albany,  N.  Y.),  grandson  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  clergyman,  to  Sarah  Haviland,  daughter  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  Eastec,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


Brattitt* 


Axeiahdbb— At  the  University  of  Virginia,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Nov.  3,  1865,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cabell  Alexander, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  of  New 
York. 

Warner— At  Maftlaer’s  Rock,  near  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
on  Friday  morning,  Oct.  30, 1885,  Frances  L.  Warner. 

Baibd — At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  27, 1885,  Edward 
•p.  Baird,  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Robert  Baird  of  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  in  the  491b  year  of  his  age. 

Botleb  —  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  of  paralysis,  Mrs. 
Haby  £.,  wife  of  the  late  Morris  Butler  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Fbazeb — In  Allbum,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15, 1885,  Mrs.  Sallie, 
■relict  of  Henry  Frazee,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age. 

She  rests  from  her  labors : 

Her  record  is  on  high. 

Taylor — In  CroOkston,  Minn.,  Nov.  4,  1885,  Eloisa 
G.,  wife  of  W.  B.  Taylor,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age. 

Caine— The  subject  of  this  notice,  sister  Harriet  A. 
Caine,  was  bom  in  1801  in  Harpersfleld,  Delaware 
-county,  N.  Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Abi- 
•gail  Hooper  Clark.  She  whs  converted  in  Auburn  under 
the  preaching  of  Charles  O.  Finney  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  united  with  the  First  (Dr.  Lansing’s)  Church, 
where  she  remained  a  faithful  member  for  some  yejirs. 
'She  then  removed  to  Ludlowville,  Tompkins  county, 
and  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  place, 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  same  until  the  Lord 
called  her  home,  Sept.  18tli,  1885.  She  was  a  good  wo¬ 
man,  loyal  to<  Christ  and  lieloved  by  all.  Her  sickness 
was  long,  but  borne  with  Christian  resignation.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  death,  but  often  longed  for  the  time 
of  ber  departure  to  come,  that  she  might  be  with  her 
“  blessed  Jesus.”  Sister  Caine  hits  long  been  a  reader 
of  The  Evangelist,  which  she  prized  much.  s.  N.  a. 


Nonces. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

-Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  aad  needy 
fields  between  the  Mlaeisslppi  and  the  Pacific;  (s  through 
them  organising  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  maktug grants  o< 
the  Bocud’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schoole,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  tor  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevoieut  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to-S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  oommutrica- 
tloBS  relating  to  the  general  intereets  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  las 
addraseed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Oor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Centributlons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  mlBieteri 
disabled-  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  d-eoeased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  f-or  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  H-ouse  at 
Perth  AoLboy.  Checks  shouUl  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  -W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


POWDER 

Akfidotoly  Pox*. 

■Iltdfi  g^cnwder . never  varlse.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
hhd  siholesomenees.  More  eoonomlcal  than  the  ordinary 
klndfi,aaid  oannot  be  sold'in  oom petition  with  the  mnltitude 
«<  law  «efit,hhort  weight,  slum  or  phoepbate,powders.  8M 
mtIgim’Mmi.  iBOXAL  Ruamo  PowDEB  00.,  106\4>sll  Bh,  N.  Y. 


JAMJICLE’S 


nmni 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  mVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

and  everything  else.  In  llAvl  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Lahor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amax* 
Ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  iMUM-keopers. 
Sold  by  aU  Grocers- but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
reits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PRARLINK 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JAMES  PA’LE.  .New  York. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions ; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
eolfiorters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  de|>ends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  IKDEPENHENT. 

Religions  and  Liteiaiy  Weekly. 

“  The  meet  influential  religion!  organ  in  the  StAtee.’  - 

The  Spectator,  Lon<lon,  Eng. 

Subscription  $3  per  year.  75c.  3  months. 

Send  poetal  for  free  specimen  copy. 

;i.11  BROADWAY. 


CARDW— 60  Fancy  Pictures,  and  25  elegant  Cards  In  Gilt 
Edge,  Silk  Fringe,  Hidden  Name,  Ac.,  1  Songster,  1  A56 
Prise  ^xzle,  a..d  fi  (larlor  games,  all  for  10  cts.  Game  of 

Authors,  10  ctB.  lYY  CARD  CO.,  C'lintonville,  Conn. 

-n  CARDS,  in  new  styles,  Eml><w.sed,  Hidden  Name, 

ReFW-F  Oold  Edge,  Transparent,  Ac..  AC.,  of  latest  de¬ 
signs  and  lowest  prices.  50  samples  with  name  on.  10  cts. 

’TODD  CARD  CO.,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 


'The  following  are  the  titles  of  Mr. 
Roe's  stories:  Original  Belief 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50,  published  this 
Autumn;  Driven  Back  to  BtJenf 
12mo,  cloth,  with  many  illustra¬ 
tions,  $1.50,  published  this  Autumn ; 

Barriers  Burned  Awagf  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50  ;  “  What  Cttn  She  Do?'' 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  '"Opening  a 
Chestnut  Burr,"  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50; 
""Bear  to  Xat are's  Heart,"  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50;  ""From  Jest  to  Ear¬ 
nest,''  ]2mo,  cloth.  $1.50  ;  ""A  Knight 
of  the  19f/f  Century,"  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.50;  "'A  Face  lllaniined,"  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.50;  "‘A  Dttg  of  Fate," 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  ""Without  a 
Home,"  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50 ;  ""His 
Sombre  Rivals,"  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50; 
""A  Young  OiiT s  Wming,"  1 2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50.  Of  these  stories  more 
than  three-ynarters  of  a  million  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  sold. 

Dodd,  Mead  A-  (hmpany, 

PablisJiers..  Kew  York. 


k  BRILLIANT  CHRISTUAS  NUMBER. 


CX)NTIlI»UTIONS  FROM 
Gbobok  William  Curtis,  W.  D.  Howells, 
Charles  Du»ley  Warner,  William  Black, 
Constance  Fenimobe  Woodson,  Edwin  Arnold, 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
Henry  J.  Tan  Dytce  .Jr.,  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  Brandek  Matthews,  George  H.  Bough- 
ton,  Welliam  Hamilton  Gibson,  Philippe 
Buhty,  and  C.  P.  Ckanch  ; 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 

K  A.  Abbey,  George  H.  Bouohton,  A.B.A., 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  C.  S.  Reinhart, 
Frederic  Dieluan,  W.  T.  Smedley,  P.  H.  Cal¬ 
deron,  Howard  Pyle,  Alfred  Fredericks,  and 
W.  L.  Sheppard  ; 

And  by  thirteen  engravings  from  paintings  by 
the  old  masters  illustrating  the  “  Nativity  in  Art,” 
and  nine  engravings  -of  Leon  Bonvin  s  beautiful 
Aquarelles. 

HAEPEE’S 

MOITHLY  MAGAZINE 

■.(So. 

Foil  DECEMBER 

CONTAINS : 

'The  USadonna  delvOranduca. 

fhwmflHpleee.  Engraved  by'W.  Bj  Closson  from  Raphael’s 
]>aluting. 

The  Nativity  in  .Art. 

Byilhe  Bov.  Henby-'J. -Van  Dyke  Jr.  With  Engravings  from 
Masterpieecs  by-Olotto,  Filippo  Lippi,  Luca  Della  Rob¬ 
bia,  Ghirlandaio,  Lulnl,  Correggio,  Roger  Vander  Wey- 
-den,  AlberUDUrer,  Murillo,  Dcfregger,  and  Bouguereau, 

JLeon  Bonvin. 

BylPHlLlBEE  BURTY.  With  Nine  Eugravings  from  Bonvln’s 
finest  Aouarelies. 

A  Winter  Walk. 

By  WXLLiAMdlAint,X0N  Gibson.  With  Ten  Illustrations  by 
■the  Author. 

Serial  Novels. 

INDIA*  SUMMER.  Part  VI.  By  W.;D.  Howells. 

EAST  ANGELS,  rpart  XII.  By  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE 
W.UOLSQN. 

Hhort  Stories. 

THE  MADONNA  .of  THE  TUBS.  By  BLIAABETH  STUABT 
PKiXJS.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedlby. 

WAY  DOWN  IN  LONESOME  COVE.  By.CllABLES  EGBERT 
Cai.tsaiocK.  IlPastrated  by  F.  Dieluan. 

WYTERN  MOAT.  Ry  -QEOBOE  H.  Bor-tUHON.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author. 

EBTHER  Ff.VEREL.  .By  BBANDER  M.ATTHBWS.  .Illustrated 
by  BoWAlUt  IPYLE. 

The  .Oarroters. 

A  Faroe.  By  W.  D.  JB.w-’.ELLS.  Illustrated  ;1»'C.  .S.  Kein 
HART. 

Poems. 

THE  RITU  fiANHAltA.  Translated  from  K&lkljMaiby:EowiN 
ARNOLD,  llluatrated  by  Alfred  Fredf.riohs. 

AT  NONNENW-ORTH.  By  WILLIAM  BLACK.  lUoisIrated  by 
E.  A.  ABkEV. 

THE  WEIX  OF  ST.  JOHN.  Bjy  R.  D.  BLACKMonE  Illus¬ 
trated  by  J*.  H.  CAldj-:kun. 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  KEATS.  C.  P.  Cbancm. 

Christmaa,  Past  and  Present. 

By  UMIBUE  WILLIAM  CTBTIH. 

A  National  Chrwtmas. 

By  CBABLEs  Dudley  wabveb. 

A  Christmas  Ijaanent. 

By  Fanny  Albert  Dougotv.  Illnsimed  by  w.  L.  Shet- 

PARD. 


NOTICE  TO  .SUBSCBIBERS  TO 
HARPERS  MAGAZINE  AND  JJARPEKS 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  December  Number  begins  the  72d  Telume  of  Hab- 
PEit's  Monthly  M.aoazine,  and  the  Numiter  of  Harper's 
Young  People  dau-d  Nov.  3  begins  the  7th  Volume  of  that 
Illustrated  Juvenile  weekly  pai>er.  Those  desiring  to  re¬ 
new  their  subscriptions  to  either  of  these  Periodicals  will 
much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in  their  names  as 
early  as  convenient,  to  obviate  delay  in  the  eootlnuous 
transmission  and  receipt  of  the  Numbers.  The  Yearly 
Subscription  to  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  Is  >4,  and 
to  HABFEB’8  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  $2. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Per  Year: 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE .  $4  00 

H-4RPER  S  WEEKLY .  4  00 

HARPER'S  BAZAR . 4  00 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE .  2  00 

H.ARPEB'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY  (One  Num¬ 
ber  a  week  for  32  weeks) .  10  00 

HARPER’S  H.ANDY  SERIES  (One  Number  a  week  for 

.32  weeks) .  15  00 

Postaije  Free  to  all  subscribers  (w  the  I'uited  Slaiet 
or  Canada. 

Index  to  Harper’s  Magazine,  1  to  60.  8vo,  cloth,  $4. 


tSr  H.ARPER'S  CATAIDOUE,  comprising  the  UUes  of  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


WhynottryST.NICHQLAS? 

ND  now  the  evenings  are  growing  long,  and  the  season  has 
come  again  when  we  begin  to  think  about  our  winter 
reading.  What  are  you  going  to  provide  for  the 
children  this  year?  Why  not  try  “St.  Nicholas 
Magazine  ”  ?  It  contains  not  only  fiction, — and 
that  by  the  best  writers, — but  also  suggestive 
features,  hints  and  ideas  about  art  and  science 
and  common  things: — it  is  useful, — it  is  nec¬ 
essary.  If  you  see  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  “  St. 
Nicholas  ”  on  the  table  of  a  house  where  there  are 
children,  do  you  not  get  a  good  impression  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  household  ?  Are  they  not  apt  to  be  bright 
I  and  quick  and  well-informed  ?  “  St.  Nicholas  ’’  doesn’t 

pretend  to  take  the  place  of  teacher  or  parent, — but  it’s 
a  powerful  auxiliary. 

“  Is  *  St.  Nicholas  ’  We  shall  not  go  into  particulars  here  as  to  the 
OUT  YET?”  things  that  are  coming  in  the  new  volume 

which  begins  with  the  November  number;  you  can  send  us  a 
postal  card,  and  we  will  forward  specimen  pages  of  November 
number  and  prospectus  free.  In  November  begins  “  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,”  a  serial  story  by  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Burnett;  the  next 
number,  December,  is  the  great  Christmas  issue ;  in  January,  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells’s  story  will  appear, — and  so  it  goes  right  through  the 
year.  Horace  E.  Scudder  is  writing  an  interesting — mind  you, 
an  interesting — biography  of  George  Washington;  Miss  Alcott 
writes  short  stories  for  girls;  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.) 
has  left  more  “Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks’’;  J.  T. 
Trowbridge  writes  a  serial ;  the  series  of  papers  on  the  great 
English  public  schools,  Eton  and  others,  will 
delight  the  boys, — and  “  Drill,”  a  serial  story 
of  school-life,  will  introduce  a  subject  of  impor- 
tance  alike  to  fathers  and  sons ;  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Kingsley  is  writing  about  “  The  Boy- 
hood  of  Shakespeare,”  and, — but  we  said 
An  «  £ton  *’ Boy.  we  were  not  giving  the  prospectus  here, 

The  price  is  $3.00  a  year;  25  cents  a  number. 

You  can  subscribe  with  dealers,  postmasters,  or  / 

the  CENTURY  CO.  33  East  17th  St.  N.  Y.  A  “Harrow”  Bov. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen  and  Orcliard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

AS  USUAL, 

WILL  BE  FOUND  THIS  WEEK  THE  GREAT  DEPOT  FOB 
REMARKABLY  CHEAP  GOODS,  WHILE  THB  QUALITTES 
WILL  EQUAL  THE  BEST. 

VELVETS. 

COLORED  AND  BLACK  SILK  VELVETS,  69C.  ;  WORTH 
$1.15. 

COLORED  AND  BLACK  SILK  VELVETS,  98C.  ;  WORTH 
$1.75. 

COLORED  AND  BLACK  SILK  VELVETS,  $1.31  ;  WORTH 
$2.25. 

COLORED  AND  BLACK  SILK  VELVETS,  $1.68;  WORTH 
$2.75. 

22-inch  black  velvets  AT  98c, ;  worth  $2. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Water  Sets ;  Cake  and  Fruit  Stands ; 
Entree,  Vegetalile,  and  Butter  Dishes,  Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Cutlery,  etc.;  also  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles, 
such  as  Card-Cases,  Card-Receivers,  Jewel 
Boxes,  Children’s  Sets,  etc. 

37  UNION  SQUARE,  NEVY  YORK. 


THE  HEBREW  FEASTS 

In  THEIR  Relation  to  Recent  Critical  Hy¬ 
potheses  Concerning  the  Pentateuch.  By 
Prof.  William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  of  Prineeton. 
12mo.  $1.50. 

BY  the  same  author. 

The  Argument  of  the  Book  of  Job.  -  -  $1  75 

Moses  and  the  Prophets.  -  -  -  -  1  00 

Mental  Science.  A  Text  Book  for  S<!hool8 
and  ColleRes.  By  E.  J.  Haiiiilton,  D.D.  -  2  00 

Metaphors  in  tlie  Gospels.  Kliort  Studies. 

By  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.  12mo.  -  -  -  1  50 

The  Story  of  Hannah.  By  Jennie  M. 
Drinkwater  Conklin.  12mo.  -  -  -  1  50 

The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  1517- 
1648.  By  Ludwig  Hausi-^r.  l‘2mo.  -  -  2  50 

Spurgeon’s  Sermon  Notes.*  From  Genesis 
to  Proverbs.  12ino.  -  -  -  -  -  1  00 


Second  Series.  Ecol.  to  Mai. 


1  OO 


ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

630  Broadway.  Hew  York. 

*«*  Any  of  the  above  eeiit  by  mail.  poataF^  pret>akl,  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


Lesson  Helps  and  Instraind  Papers 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 


FOR 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  WESTMINSTER  RUARTERLT 

REMtUCKn 

From  )tll5  to  )hl2  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 

HALF  HOOKS  WITH  THE  LESSONS  OF  IMSO. 
Cloth ,  SI  .25 ;  Paper  Coven.  t<5  «te. 
WESTM1N>TEK  QUESTION  BOOK. 

At  $15  per  lUO  oopiee. 

WESTMINSTER  TEACHER. 

To  schools  at  50  eta.  a  copy  btt  a  yeair. 
WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY. 

For  advanced  scholars,  at  $12  per  IIM)  ter  a  year. 
WESTMINS1EK  FKIMAKV  QUARTFIRLY', 

By  Mrs.  O.  B.  Alden  (“  Pansy  ’’),  to  schools  at  $fi  jxm  IfiV 
for  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAF, 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  LESSONS, 

WESTMINSTER  GERMAN  LEAF, 

To  schools  at  $5  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 

IIiliUSTSATED  PAPERS. 


Cord- 

de-la-Reme 

or 

Queen  s  Cord. 

A  beautiful  fabric  posse.ssing 
an  element  of  novelty  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  velvet 
is  cut.  All  new  shatJes. 

2  7  inches  wide, 

70c.,  75c.  and  80c. 
a  yard. 

The  genuine  is  stamped  on 
the  back  of  every  second  yard: 
Nonpareil  Cord-de-la-Reine." 

Lord  &  Taylor., 

Hroadway  and  20th  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


SPECIAL.— 1500  YARDS  COLORED  SATINS  AT  33C.  ; 

WORTH  FULLY  80c, 

HATS. 

ANGOLA  WOOL  FELT  HATS,  ALL  COLORS,  69C. 

FINE  FRENCH  FELT  HATS  AND  BONNETS,  i  ^|a 
ALL  COLORS, . j ‘flUl 

EXTRA  FINE  FRENCH  FELT  HATS,  BOUND,  79C. 

VERY  FINE  FRENCH  FELT  HATS  AND  BONNETS,  ALL 
NEW  COLORS,  99c.  ;  SOLD  ELSEWHERE  AT  $1.38. 

FINE  ALLIGATOR  CROWN  HATS,  WITH  MOLESKIN 
BRIM,  FINE  SATIN  LININGS,  98C.  ;  SOLD  ELSE¬ 
WHERE  AT  $2.38. 

SPECIAL  LOT  FANCY  BONNETS,  69C.  ;  HAVE  BEEN 
$1.75. 

CLOTH  BONNETS  IN  SHADES  TO  HATCH  SUITS,  44c. 

SCHOOL  HATS,  FULLY  TRIMMED  TINSEL,  69C. 

VERY  FINE  MOLESKIN,  SILK  VELVET,  AND  PLUSH 
HATS  AND  BONNETS,  BOTH  PLAIN  AND  FANCY 
CROWNS,  $1.88;  ELSEWHERE,  $2.98. 

CHILDREN'S  VELVET  CAPS,  49c. ,  63c. ,  75C. 

infants’  plush  caps,  WITH  8WANSDOWN  TRIM¬ 
MINGS,  98c. 

TRIMMED  MILLINER! 

TRIMMED  HATS  AND  BONNETS  BY  THE  HUNDREDS, 

WHICH  CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED  IN  DESIGN  OR  QUAL¬ 
ITY  OF  TRIMMING,  OK  EQUALLED  AS  TO  LOW  PRICES. 

A  SAVING  OF  FULLY  ONE-HALF  IS  POSSIBLE  IN  THIS 

DEPARTMENT. 

Dress  Goods. 

ALL-WOOL  4-4  SERGES,  LEADING  COLORS,  37C.  ; 
WORTH  50c. 

camel’s  hair  SUITINGS,  46-INOH,  VERY  FINE,  $1. 

42-INCH  VENETIAN  CLOTHS,  PURE  WOOL,  60C.  ; 
WORTH  85c. 

42-inch  drap  d’alma,  extra  heavy,  79c.  ;  worth 
$1.(K). 

42-inch  CORKSCREW  SUITINGS,  FINE  QUALITY,  98C. 

42-INCH  DOUBLE  WARP  FRENCH  OTTOMANS,  83c.  ; 
WORTH  $1.00. 

88  PIECES  EXTRA  HEAVY  HOMESPUN,  ALL  WOOL, 
ONLY  SLIGHTLY  IMPERFECT,  60C.  ;  WERE  $1.26. 

Black  Goods. 

48-INCH  FRENCH  CASHMERES,  56C.  AND  99C.  ;  WORTH 
75c.  AND  $1.39. 

36-inch  all-wool  black  flannels,  39c. 

62-inch  all-wool  tricots,  76c.  ;  worth  $1. 

42-INCH  all-wool  FRENCH  BOUCLE,  99C.  ;  WORTH 
$1.39. 

27-inch  all-wool  jersey  cloths,  49c.  ;  worth 
89c. 

42-inch  all-wool  reversible  BIARRITZ,  98C. 

25  homespun  robes,  with  wide  BOUCLE  BORDEB- 
INQS,  AT  $11  ;  REDUCED  FROM  $18. 


WHENEVER  READING 

OF  “ASTONISHING  BARGAINS  ”  OFFERED  ELSEWHERE 
ALWAYS  REMEMBER  THAT  BIDLEY’S  PRICES 
WILL  SHOW  A  SAVING  EVEN 
OVER  THE  LOWEST. 


FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

HOLIDAY  NUMBBR  NOW  READY. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  16  CENTS;  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE, 
60  CENTS  PER  ANNUM. 


SIIKS  ANMEIVETS. 

James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

Are  no'w  disposing  of  their  entire 
importations  of  Black  and  Ctolored 
I  Silks,  Velvets,  Plushes,  etc-,  at  a 
very  marked  redaction  in  prices 

!  Orders  by  mail  respectfully  solicited, 
j  Broadway,  cor.  Eleventh  St, 
New  York. 


FORWARD, 

Formerly  iMued  as  a  monthly  of  16  pagea,  la  now  pabllsh- 
-ad  an  an  Illustrated  Semi-monthly  |)a|>er  of  12  f— g— r 
Sohool  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . $15  oa 

Twice  “  •’  “  .  30  00 

THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  VISITOR, 
ftrdteol  sutacrlptlons,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  IIX)  copies,  per  year . $10  00 

Twice  ”  “  “  .  ‘20  00 

THE  morning  star. 

Sebool  fiulMoriptlons.  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  [.er  year. 

Twice  “  " 

THE  SUNBEAM. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

lOOeoples,  i)eryear .  . $20  00 

Samples  of  Periodicals  sent  free  on  application. 


$  5  00 
10  00 


CARPETINGS 


A  SUPERB  OOLLEtmON  OF 

TAPESTRY  and 


published  by 

HARPER  k  BROTHEKH,  Franklin  84|narr,  Arw  T$rk. 


Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  BliACK,  Publisher  of  Periodirals, 

l-TSA  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  A  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


syphp:r  <fe  CO., 

Union  Square,  860  Broadwaji,  cor.  I7tli  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

ART  DEALERS. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 


Wedding,  Holiday,  Birthday,  and  other  gifts  in 
Cabinet  Ware,  Marbles,  Bronzes,  Porcelains,  Tap¬ 
estries,  Ac.,  Ac.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware 
at  half  the  cost  of  manufacture. 


>  PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


OARPETINtiS 

IN  ALL  THE  RECENT  POPULAR  COLORINGS 
AT  UNUSUALLY 

LOW  PRICES. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Broadway,  18tli  k  lOth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31 IJ  to  Sai  ORAND  ST. 

56,  68  TO  70  ALLBN  STREET. 

59  TO  65  ORCHARD  8T. 

BODY  BRUSSELS  CARPETS. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

5(X)  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AT  ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  AN 
ORDINARY  TAPESTRY, 

INGRAIN  CARPETS. 

1000  PIECES  BEST  ALL-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPERS,  AT 
LESS  THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

5000  PAIRS,  ALL  VARIETIES,  AT  LESS  THAN 
IMPORTATION  PRICES. 

Cheoille  and  Turcoman  Curtains. 

THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  EVER  DISPLAYED,  FROM 
$3.50  PER  PAIR. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [a  SPECIALTY], 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

Sixth  Areiiae  and  1.3th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


EMBROIDERY  SILK  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

We  are  now  offering  the  remnants,  odd*  and  erda,  of  our 
Fall  work,  at  Factory,  ooneletlng  of  beautiful  oolora,  not 
leee  than  one  yard  In  length,  all  good  allk,  at  40c.  an  ounce, 
about  ten  oolora  In  each  package.  We  call  it  Waste  Em¬ 
broidery.  New  Book  on  Art  Needlework  and  Knitting. 
Price,  10  cents.  Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Foetal  Note  to 

THE  BZIAX2T2BS  9s  AJUCSTBOITO  00., 

SILK  MANUFACTURBRS, 

469  Broadway,  how  York. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIG  VANN  INI, 
Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  Zast  Olit  Street,  ITew  York. 

Music,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  oourae  In 
English  if  deelred.  Highest  testlmcnlals.  Twelve  years 
head  of  the  music  de|iartment  at  Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


it 


MltS  WH»t  All  list  FAIIS. 

Beet  Cough  Syru^  TaMesgood.  Use 


in  time. '  Sold  by  druggl.-its. 


4 


On  receliit  of  stamp,  will  send  samples  of 
two  best  eelling,  best  paying  articles 
made.  Hell  at  sight  in  every  bouse.  Men 
and  women  agents  wanted  everywhere. 
M  Book  Agents  Wanted  I  DUDLEY  fc  CO.,  1018  Chest¬ 
nut  street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


UFMOM  SEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  if  desired 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ct 


PREPARATORY  HCHOOL 
FOB  LBBiaS  UinVgafllTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  ore  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  claseloal  iDStllutlons  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH.  PrIncIpaJ. 

Extra  Hummer  session  July  Ist-speclal  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


WfoSN'irLV^L^ssasjrff’SoM; 

Masic,  Astronomical  Observatory.Laboralorv  of 
Irtry  and  Pbysica,  Cabincu  of  Natural  filstor]^ 
Museum  of  Art.  a  Libra^  of  15,000  Volumes  ^Irn 
'Tesebers,  and  thorough 
present  admitteOlo 
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A  RIBMOH  TO  TODSfi  PEOPLE. 

PrMehaA  a*  Madlw  Aveow  Ckarek,  V«w  Toik, 
Mmr.  1,186  . 

CHARLES  H.  PAUHnSSI,  D.D. 

“Cm  that  jw  walk  elronaippeotly."— Bph.  t.  U. 

With  your  iodulRence,  I  shall  spend  so  much 
time  OB  is  Allowed  jne  this  morning  in  talking 
with  t^e  foiinger  people  of  my  congregation. 

I  whuld  likeAhe  little  folks al wavs  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  in  our  preparation  for 
Um  Sunday  service.  All  that  is  said  here  be¬ 
longs  partly  to  you,  and  is  meant  partly  for 
you.  Yerj  likely  there  will  be  considerable  in 
whaA  is  spoken  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  that 
ydlssrill -oare  nothing  about;  w4  expect  that. 
But  unless  I  am  mistaken,  a  sermon  is  as  a 
rule  a  great  mistake,  if  there  is  not  some¬ 
thing  in  it  at  any  rate  that  tbe  children  can 
not  only  understand,  but  be  interested  in,  and 
carry  home  with  them,  ard  think  over  in  a 
small  quiet  way  after  they  get  home,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  they  can  really  use  to  make  them¬ 
selves  better  children.  For  you  will  do  well 
to  understand  now— and  then  you  will  be  less 
likely  to  forget  it  when  you  are  grown — that 
when  we  some  in  here  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
there  is  something  particular  that  we  come 
fax.  If  I  wefe  to  ask  the  children  here,  each 
of  them,  what  they  came  in  for  this  morning, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they  would 
aiwwer.  When  you  go  to  the  breakfast-table, 
you  know  why  you  go.  When  you  go  to  school, 
you  understand  wbat  it  is  for.  Why  do  you 
come  here?  If  at  the  break  fast- table  only  such 
things  were  brought  as  would  be  suitable  for 
your  father  and  mother  to  eat,  but  nothing 
that  you  liked,  or  that  was  good  for  you,  and 
you  nevertheless  were  obliged  always  to  come 
to  table  when  they  came,  and  sit  till  they  were 
through,  you  would  soon  begin  to  wonder 
what  was  the  use  in  it.  It  is  not  said  to  you 
that  it  is  a  good  habit  for  chHdren  to  form 
while  they  are  young,  to  go  to  table  three  times 
a  day —breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper- but 
something  is  put  on  the  table  that  you  like, 
and  of  eourse  you  come.  Perhaps  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  Jesus  once  said  to  Peter  “  Feed  My 
sheep,”  the  old  members  of  tbe  flock ;  but  be¬ 
fore  that  He  had  said  to  him  “Feed  My 
lambs,”  the  little  members  of  the  flock.  The 
children  will  be  interested  in  the  service,  so 
far  as  tbe  service  is  interested  in  the  children. 

I  should  personally  be  pleased  if  they  could 
have  a  little  more  active  part  in  tbe  worship. 
I*  would  accord  with  my  idea  of  the  fitness  of 
tbf^gs,  if  they  could,  a  few  of  them,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  supplement  our  choir  in  our  morning  ser¬ 
vice  of  praise.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  that 
idea,  although  we  may  not  as  a  congregation 
have  been  accustomed  to  that  thing.  That  al¬ 
lusion  comes  in  only  incidentally  here.  It  is 
merely  suggested  by  the  wish  that  tbe  lambs 
as  well  as  the  sheep  may  feel  that  they  are  in¬ 
side  our  one  fold.  And  we  are  thinking  of 
them  TOt  only  in  reference  to  what  they  are 
now,  but  with  a  regard  to  what  they  are  going 
to  become  with  tbe  multiplying  years;  for  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  '‘Those  that  he  planted  in 
t^  ho^se  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the 
opqrijB  pf  our  Ood.  They  shall  still  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age.” 

And  now  we  shall  go  on  with  the  matter  we 
have  selected  to  speak  upon  to  the  children 
this  morning.  “  See  that  ye  walk  circumspect¬ 
ly,”  is  our  text.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  verse 
has  nothing  for  you  in  it  because  of  the  long 
word  that  stands  at  the  end  of  it.  The  word 
“  oiroumspectly  ”  is  long,  but  its  meaning  is 
short;  it  means  “carefully”:  “see  that  ye 
walk  carefully.”  We  had  some  slippery  side¬ 
walks  here  last  Winter,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
now  shall  be  having  them  again,  and  you  will 
have  a  tumble  on  them,  a  go<id  many  of  you ; 
and  when  you  go  out  of  doors  you  will  be  told 
to  look  about  you  and  pick  out  the  safe  s|K>ts 
and  walk  carefully.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
writer  of  this  verse  said  to  the  people  he  was 
writing  to— “See  that  ye  walk  carefully.” 
Paul,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  not  thinking 
about  ice,  though.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  that  people  slip  up  on  beside  ice.  The 
hardest  thumps,  sorest  bruises,  and  worst 
scratches  men  get,  they  do  not  get  by  tum¬ 
bling  down  on  slippery  pavements.  You  see 
on  tbe  street  a  boy  with  a  scratch  on  bis  face 
and  a  bloody  out  under  his  eye,  and  you  say 
ym  guess  he  must  have  tripi>ed  and  struck  bis 
fhce  against  the  curbstone.  Very  likely.  You 
see  another  boy,  older  than  you  perhaps;  his 
face— well,  there  is  no  blood  on  it,  no  scar  ex¬ 
actly.  but  it  is  not  a  nice  face.  You  wouldn’t 
like  to  take  him  for  a  playmate;  are  glad  be  is 
not  your  brother.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  man 
grown,  and  he  has  a  cruel  eye  and  a  hard,  sour 
face,  and  bis  act  ions  are  coarse  and  his  words 
vulgar,  and  you  think  of  yout  father,  and  won¬ 
der  what  has  happened  to  this  roan  that  makes 
him  so  different  from  your  father.  This  street 
rough  and  irour  father  were  once  both  of  them 
children  in  the  cradle,  and  probably  then  this 
ruffian,  whom  you  would  not  quite  like  even 
to  be  left  alone  with,  bad  as  gentle  an  eye  and 
as  sweet  a  smile  as  your  father  bad  when  be 
lay  in  his  cradle.  Something,  clearly  enough, 
hasliappeBed  to  him.  He  has  slipped  in  some 
way,  not  on  the  ice,  but  he  has  trippetl  some- 
bete.  He  has  fallen  down  from  being  that  gen¬ 
tle  and  lovable  thing  he  was  once.  And  it  be¬ 
gan  with  him  away  back  in  his  young  years 
probably.  There  are  a  great  many  little  snags 
that  the  children  get  their  feet  caught  in,  and 
you  find  that  pretty  soon,  whenever  you  start 
out  with  the  purpose  to  do  nothing  but  the 
.  right  thing,  some  slippery  place  or  other  you 
step  onto, and  before  you  know  it  your  feet  are 
way  out  from  under  you.  If  you  have  a  bud 
disposition,  that  will  trip  you ;  if  you  have  a 
quarrelsome  disposition,  that  will  trip  you ;  or 
a  luxy  disposition,  or  an  obstinate  one,  or  a 
jealotts  one,  or  a  mischievous  one.  Bad  com¬ 
panions  will  be  as  likely  as  anything  to  upset 
you.  You  see  that  we  really  do  walk  on  slip¬ 
pery  places.  So  that  there  is  no  use  in  your 
trying  to  take  steps  unless  you  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  have  your  thoughts  about  you  and 
“walk  carefully.”  You  could  walk  even  on 
glare  ice  pretty  easily  and  safely  if  only  you 
would  keep  remembering  that  it  is  glare  Ice; 
but  one  single  square  inch  of  slipperiness 
dropped  down  where  you  do  not  see  it,  nor 
think  anything  about  It,  will  be  pretty  likely 
to  lay  you  out  your  full  length.  Now  that,  my 
child,  Ls  just  the  thing  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  live  nicely  and  truthfully  and  faithfully  and 
obediently;  the  slipperiness  comes  at  just  the 
place  and  time  you  are  not  looking  for  it.  So 
that  wbat  Paul  says  in  our  verse  is  exactly  in 
point:  “See  that  ye  walk  cturfaUjf” 

Now  carelessness  rather  than  carefulness  is 
apt  to  be  the  mood  of  a  boy’s  mind,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of 
these  lads,  anywhere  from  ten  to  sixteen,  think 
that  this  careful  and  sober  and  serious  way  of 
looking  at  things,  is  just  a  little  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  boy  that  is  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  animal  apirits,  and  who,  if  he 
could  write  his  own  catechism,  instead  of  ask¬ 
ing  “Wbat  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  ”  would  put 
thequestion  “Wbat  isthechiefend  of  a  boy  ?  ” 
and  answer  it  by  saying  that  tbe  chief  end  of 
a  boy  is  to  do  as  he  likes  and  have  a  joily  good 
time.  And  Indeed  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
advantages  in  being  born,  is  that  it  gives  a 
person  an  opportunity  to  be  a  child,  and  that 


one  of  the  good  things  about  being  a  child,  is 
that  it  gives  a  young  fellow  a  few  years  when 
he  can  run  free,  like  a  calf  in  the  field,  with¬ 
out  having  bis  neck  gailed  with  a  yoke,  and 
when,  like  the  birds,  he  (‘an  eat  his  daily  bread 
without  thinking  mucu  where  it  comes  from, 
or  who  is  to  supply  him  with  his  morrow’s  din¬ 
ner.  I  do  not  think  the  young  folks  and  I  will 
have  any  quarrel  about  this  matter.  He  is  a 
very  unfortunate  man  who  cannot  look  back  to 
his  boyhood  as  a  time  when  the  days  were 
bright,  and  when  it  was  ju-^t  fun  to  live.  I 
bad  too  good  a  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  to  be 
disposed  to  preach  to  these  bt)y8  that  it  is  not 
quite  the  thing  to  have  a  good  time,  and  that 
it  is  wicked  to  be  happy.  God  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  make  tbe  worhl  bright 
and  pleasant,  and  a  comfortable  place  to  live 
in,  and  heaven,  my  little  fellow,  is  going  to  be 
brighter  yet;  and  ail  that  means  that  God 
wants  you  to  be  happy,  and  made  you  to  be 
happy.  And  there  is  noplace  where  there  is 
more  need  of  having  that  said,  than  right  in 
the  church  and  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  nothing 
I  want  more  thati  that  you  shouM  learn  to  find 
this  church  a  pleasant  place  to  come  to,  and  a 
comfortable  and  c.heerrul  place  to  sic  and  sing 
and  listen  and  pray  in.  Our  services  need  per¬ 
haps  to  be  pitched  a  little  more  in  the  key  of 
the  child’s  mood  and  temper.  Certainly  many 
things  come  in  for  consideration  in  our  service 
that  are  of  very  serious  character.  Yet  very 
likely  that  is  not  what  repels  the  children  so 
much  as  a  certain  solemn  grimness  with  which 
we  come  to  the  consideration  of  these  things. 

Is  it  not  a  fair  question  whether  we  do  not  by 
our  way  of  preaching  and  praying,  produce  in 
the  minds  of  children  the  impression  that  the 
great  object  of  religion  is  to  fit  men  to  die,  so 
that  the  whole  thing  becomes  to  their  mind  a 
kind  of  premature  funeral  ?  Now  that  is  not 
the  mood  of  a  child’s  mind.  The  child  does 
not  want  to  die.  No  man  wants  to  die  so  long 
as  he  is  well,  and  his  circulation  and  digestion 
are  good.  And  people  that  are  saintly  and 
yet  not  quite  well,  have  introduced  into  re¬ 
ligion  and  into  preaching  and  into  hymns,  es¬ 
pecially  Sunday-school  hymns,  a  deal  of  maud¬ 
lin  sentimentality,  that  to  a  child  easily  impreg¬ 
nates  everything  religious  with  a  funereal  odor. 
Take  such  a  hymn  (I  have  called  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  before)  as  “  I  want  to  be  an  angel.” 
Now  these  little  folks  do  not  want  to  be  an¬ 
gels,  not  now,  and  it  will  not  help  make  angels 
of  them  to  set  them  singing  sentiments  that 
cut  directly  across  the  grain  of  their  child  na¬ 
tures;  and  there  is  a  whole  raft  of  Sunday- 
school  hymns  that  the  children  are  set  sing¬ 
ing,  that  represent  tliem  as  weary  of  life,  wait¬ 
ing  t  )  go  home,  aching  to  ntand  on  the  golden 
strand.  I  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of 
those  that  admire  that  sort  of  thing,  and  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  such  rhymes  do  not  voice 
the  best  instincts  of  the  child-heart ;  and  be¬ 
sides  that,  it  gives  an  utterly  false  impression 
as  to  what  religion  is,  and  what  it  is  for.  Re¬ 
ligion,  my  young  hearer,  is  a  bright  and  sweet 
and  cheery  thing,  and  what  is  more,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  religion  is  not  to  fit  i>eople  to  die,  but 
to  fit  them  to  live,  and  to  be  happy  while  they 
do  live. 

Then  our  Sunday-school  books,  a  great 
many  of  them,  do  in  prose  what  our  Sun¬ 
day-school  songs  do  in  rhyme,  and  invest  re¬ 
ligion  with  deathly  associations.  The  authors 
of  a  good  many  of  them  seem  to  revel  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  choice  characters  in  their  stories 
for  purposes  of  early  and  harrowing  interment. 
And  so  I  want  to  say  to  young  children,  tiiat 
there  is  no  danger  that  you  will  die  young  be¬ 
cause  you  are  good ;  in  fact,'the  better  you  are 
the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  grow  up  into 
men  and  women,  and  the  more  you  obey  your 
imreiits  and  do  the  will  of  God,  the  more  likely 
you  will  be  not  only  to  live  to  a  good  old  age, 
but  to  be  happy  and  have  a  good  time  while 
you  do  live.  So  that,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  do  not  think  that  the  young  folks  and  I 
will  have  any  quarrel  about  this  matter. 

We  agree  with  one  another  so  far,  and  now  I 
t'dnk  we  can  go  a  little  farther,  and  still  agree 
with  one  another.  I  do  not  know’,  my  lad,  what 
your  idea  of  a  man  is.  You  are  a  boy;  now 
wbat  is  it  to  be  a  man  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not 
thought  much  about  it.  A  mountain  is  a  large 
bill.  But  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  a  man 
is  something  more  than  a  large  boy?  You 
have  seen  even  small  boys  that  seemed  really 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  man  about  them, 
and  very  large  boys  that  wrere  not  manly  at 
all.  An  ox  is  simply  an  old  calf.  But  does  it 
not  seem  to  you  that  a  man  is  something  more 
than  an  old  boy?  You  have  met  with  even 
young  boys  that  seemed  really  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  man  about  them,  and  very  old  boys, 
twenty,  thirty,  jierhaps  even  fifty  years  old, 
that  were  not  in  the  least  manly,  but  on  the 
contrary,  very  simple,  childish,  and  silly.  Now 
when  I  speak  about  a  manly  boy,  I  do  not 
mean  one  of  these  proper  and  withered  ur¬ 
chins  that  liehaves  as  though  he  were  forty 
when  he  is  only  twelve.  I  do  not  like  them. 
They  are  never  men;  a  man  never  really 
gets  to  be  a  ri|>e  man,  unless  he  has  first 
been  a  juicy  boy.  They  are  like  the  scrub- 
oaks  that  grow  away  up  on  tbe  cold  side  of  a 
mountain— they  never  get  to  be  oaks  really. 
Age  only  dries  them  without  ripening  them. 

There  are  boys  (I  meet  them  as  I  go  about 
among  some  of  these  families)  that  are  all 
boy,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  them  that 
isn’t  boy.  That  is 'not  a  very  accurate  way  of 
putting  it,  and  vet  their  parents  know  what  is 
meant,  and  the  boys,  all  of  them,  have  a  clear 
suspicion  of  what  is  meant;  ali  boy,  up  to  al¬ 
most  anything,  and  yet  somehow  the  man  has 
already  begun  to  grow  in  him.  You  have  seen 
blossoms  of  the  apple,  peach,  or  i>ear,  and  in¬ 
side  of  the  blossom  you  have  found  the  thing 
that  is  beginning  to  become  the  fruit  already. 
Now  that  is  the  picture  of  my  ideal  of  a  boy, 
blossoming  out  in*o  all  sorts  of  fun  and  good 
time,  and  yet  showing  inside  of  it  all  the  first 
beginnings  of  a  man.  And  this  will  show 
itself  in  a  good  many  different  ways.  It  will 
show  itself  in  school,  for  example.  I  rememiter 
a  young  Ulow,  the  most  manly  youth  that  as 
a  teacher  I  ever  had  any  dealings  with.  On  the 
school-ground  no  one  could  out-bat  him,  in 
the  gymnasium  no  one  could  out-wrestle  him, 
or  roll  a  better  string  of  ninepins,  he  w’as  as 
full  of  fun  as  the  funniest,  as  full  of  jollity  as 
the  jolliest.  But  when  he  came  into  the  school¬ 
room  there  was  no  fun  nor  jollity  in  the  wav  he 
bent  his  eye  and  mind  to  the  lesson  he  had 
given  him  to  learn,  and  in  the  three  years  that 
he  was  at  tbe  school,  I  question  if  he  was  ever 
rebuked  for  any  neglect  of  scholarly  duty.  He 
was  the  favorite  of  the  boys  as  a  playmate,  and 
the  favorite  of  his  teachers  as  a  pupil.  He  was 
a  boy,  but  he  was  a  boy  with  a  purpose;  he 
was  a  boy  that  with  all  his  sense  of  the  funny, 
and  all  his  enjoyment  of  a  good  time,  never 
tbeless  felt  that  there  were  in  life  a  good  many 
earnest  matters,  and  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  begin  to  take  hold  of  them.  And  any  boy 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen  years  old,  ought  to  begin 
to  be  taking  hold  of  things  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  manliness  that  tells  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next,  and  a  iierson  is  not  going  tobe  manly 
when  he  is  forty,  unless  the  beginnings  of  it 
show  themselves  in  him  when  he  is  ten.  And 
then  a  boy  that  has  got  this  little  growing  ker¬ 
nel  of  manliness  in  him,  will  show  it  in  the 
home.  It  will  crop  out  in  the  way  he  carries 
himself  toward  bis  father  and  mother.  Of 
course  the  i>arents  and  the  son  or  daughter 


come  very  near’  to  one  another,  and  yet  the 
parent  and  the  child  do  not  stand  on  the  same 
level ;  there  is  quite  a  distance  between  them, 
and  the  boy  with  a  manly  eye  sees  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  with  a  manly  heart  feels  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  not  only  obeys  bis  father  and 
mother,  but  as  the  word  of  tbe  Lord  sa^s, 
honors  his  father  and  mother. 

And  then  it  shows  itself  In  the  gentlemanli¬ 
ness  with  which  tbe  boy  carries  himself  toward 
any  one  he  comes  into  contact  with,  either  in¬ 
side  the  home  or  outside  of  it.  And  if  my 
young  hearer  will  simply  take  that  word  gen¬ 
tlemanliness  and  look  at  it  a  moment,  he  will 
see  just  what  the  word  means :  it  means  man¬ 
liness  that  is  gentle,  gentle  manliness ;  and  if 
you  have  the  spirit  of  it  in  you,  you  will  have 
exactly  as  much  opportunity  to  show  it  to  the 
brother  or  sister  at  home  whom  you  do  know, 
as  to  the  stranger  outside  whom  you  do  not 
know. 

And  now  all  of  this,  my  little  man,  is  going 
to  begin  back  when  you  are  a  youth  or  a  boy. 
There  is  only  one  time  to  begin  to  be  a  roan, 
and  that  is  before  you  get  to  be  a  man.  You 
will  be  and  do  after  you  get  grown  up,  just 
what  you  begin  to  be  and  do  before  you  get 
grown  up.  An  apple-tree  does  not  suddenly 
begin  to  be  an  apple-tree  after  it  is  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  old,  but  it  is  an  apple-tree  after 
that  time  because  it  had  begun  to  be  one  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  and  all  the  way  from  the  start. 
A  young  fellow  whom  his  companion  was  try¬ 
ing  to  draw  into  some  scrape  or  other,  answer¬ 
ed  him  “No,  I  wont;  what  you  do  as  a  boy 
you  will  do  as  a  man.  No,  I  wont.”  There  is 
a  good  deal  said  about  turning  over  new  leaves, 
but  I  notice  that  after  all  not  a  great  many 
new  leaves  really  ever  get  turned  over  so  that 
they  stay  turned.  The  little  crook  that  you 
see  in  the  twig,  you  will  find  years  after  in  the 
branch,  only  grown  larger.  As  the  boy  once 
gets  fairly  started  he  will  probably  go  through 
life.  If  he  begins  lazy,  he  will  die  lazy;  if  he 
begins  tricky,  he  will  leave  off  tricky;  if  he  is 
silly  tbe  first  fifteen  years,  he  will  be  silly  tbe 
last  fifteen.  “No,  I  wont;  what  you  do  as  a 
boy  vou  will  do  as  a  man.” 

Now  I  do  want  that  these  lads  should  get 
started  right.  You  understand  I  am  not  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  give  up  the  fun  and  jollity  of  life, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  earliest  things  in 
life  as  well,  and  you  want  to  begin  to  be  get¬ 
ting  on  the  earnest  and  manly  side  of  them. 
You  cannot  afford  to  live  only  on  the  surface 
of  things.  On  tbe  surface  you  will  get  what  is 
sunny,  and  you  want  that;  but  you  want  not 
only  what  is  sunny  and  funny.  If  your  life  is 
to  grow  strong  and  manly,  you  have  got  to 
have  it  fed  also  out  of  the  things  that  lie  down 
a  little  deeper.  A  plant  needs  sunshine,  bat 
you  know  it  wont  live  on  sunshine.  If  you 
have  seen  an  acorn  sprout  after  it  is  planted, 
you  have  noticed  that  when  the  sprout  has 
grown  a  little  way  it  divides,  and  a  part  of  it 
grows  up  into  the  air  and  sunshine  and  be¬ 
comes  the  tree,  and  the  other  half  grows  down 
into  the  ground  and  becomes  root.  Now  it  is 
that  down  there  that  I  want  for  you ;  you  may 
call  it  root,  or  call  it  strength,  or  call  it  manli¬ 
ness,  or  eall  it  Christian  character,  or  any  oth¬ 
er  name  you  like :  it  is  what  is  going  to  make 
a  success  of  you  if  you  succeed ;  it  is  what  is 
going  to  build  you  up  into  handsome  manhood 
little  by  little,  as  the  root  builds  up  the  tree; 
it  is  what  is  going  to  keep  you  from  being  top¬ 
pled  over  by  temptation,  just  as  the  root  keeps 
the  tree  from  being  blown  down  by  the  wind. 
When  you  stand  by  the  North  River  on  a 
bright,  breezy  day,  you  see  the  little  waves 
flashing  and  playing  in  the  sunshine,  sport¬ 
ing  out  in  the  bright  exactly  as  you  do  amid 
the  happy,  jolly  things  of  life;  but  don’t  for¬ 
get,  mv  young  friend,  that  down  beneath  those 
sportive,  flashing  waves  there  is  a  deep,  slow, 
quiet  current  setting  toward  the  sea. 

The  Lord  bless  the  dear  lads  of  our  congre¬ 
gation  ;  make  them  manly  even  in  their  young 
years;  get  them  early  established  and  rooted 
in  the  realities  and  tbe  obediences  and  the 
Christian  fidelities  of  life;  lift  them  through 
long  lives  of  steadily  ripening  manliness,  and 
as  their  minds  strengthen  and  their  hearts 
grow  bi;,  let  them,  O  God,  be  like  young 
giants,  walking  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
fathers  beneath  the  weighty  burdens  of  socie¬ 
ty  and  of  State,  and  beneath  the  splendid  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 


THE  KIND  OF  PREACHERS  NEEDED. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  trust  you  will  find  a  place 
for  the  following  letter,  jmblished  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Monthly  Record,  and  thus  give 
your  larger  circle  of  readers  an  opportunity  to 
read  it.  The  subject  treated  demands  the  ear¬ 
nest  consideration  of  the  wisest  men,  not  only 
in  our  own,  but  in  other  Churches. 

As  Dr.  Poor  has  explained  the  occasion  of 
the  remonstrance,  and  prefaced  it  with  some 
wise  and  commendatory  words  directing  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  no  further  introduction  is  necessary. 
If  confirmation  was  needed  with  respect  to  the 
general  complaint  by  “Synodical  and  Presby- 
terial  missionary  superintendents  and  com¬ 
mittees  on  supplies,”  I  could  add  my  testimo¬ 
ny,  acquired  during  extended  travel  in  the 
West  the  past  Summer. 

In  reply  to  a  declinature  of  a  special  (‘ase, 
since  the  candidate  recommended  was  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years,  and  proposed  taking  a 
short  cut  into  the  theological  seminary,  and 
was  justified  in  so  doing  by  his  marked  abilities 
to  address  an  audience:  and  expound  Scripture 
truth,  the  following  earnest  remonstrance  has 
been  sent  us.  W e  publish  it  because  it  shows 
what  is  just  now  a  strong  drift  of  sentiment  in 
regard  to  our  educational  policy.  'The  views 
expressed  deserve  to  be  looked  at.  The  fact 
that  1233  churches  are  marked  vacant  in  the 
roll  of  1885,  and  that  new  churches  are  organiz¬ 
ed  over  our  home  fields  at  the  rate  of  175  per 
year,  and  that  the  number  regularly  graduated 
from  our  seminaries  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  evangelical  work,  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  which  our  present  method  of 
training  dot*s  not  solve.  The  question  is.  What 
shall  we  do  in  the  premises  ?  Here  is  what  a 
practical  worker  says  on  the  subject : 

Dear  Brother:  Yours  of  Sept.  19,  informing 
me  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
refusing  the  apppropriation  asked  for,  was  duly 
received.  I  can  only  regret  that  decision.  The 
Board  is  of  necessity  conservative  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  rules  ;  out  is  not  Presbytery  sole 
judge  of  candidates?  and  if,after  unusual  care, 
they  take  one  who  offers  himself,  but  is  irregu¬ 
lar,  as  an  exceptional  case,  has  he  not  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  candidate  ? 
I  cannot  forb<*ar  to  say  that  I  painfully  concur 
in  your  surmise  that  our  standard  of  education 
awounts  in  large  measure  for  our  1233  vacant 
churches.  I  argued  in  my  annual  report  here, 
strongly  as  I  could,  that  we  have  not  ministers 
enough.  We  have  indeed  numbers ;  but  they 
are  not  the  kind  of  men  we  need.  Our  present 
system  is  an  effort  to  make  scholars  of  all  our 
ministers.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  ;  it  is  a 
failure.  We  are  more  and  more  in  need  of 
plain,  earnest,  devoted  men— not  stiirkers  of 
hard  work  and  plain  livi^ ;  men  like  our  Mr. 

- ,  of  the  people,  having  an  active  religious 

spirit,  and  a  talent  to  impart  Scripture  instruc¬ 
tion  to  plain  people.  Unless  we  recruit  our 
ranks  with  more  such  men,  we  may  bid  adieu  to 
hundreds  of  our  country  village  churches,  and 
indeed  almost  all  our  small  ones.  I  have  trav¬ 
elled  much  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
everywhere  I  find  our  Synodical  and  Presbyte- 
rial  missionary  superintendents,  our  commit¬ 
tees  on  supplies,  making  the  same  complaint 
Even  when  they  have  the  money  they  cannot 
find  the  men  for  the  abundance  of  the  work 
there  is  to  do.  Hence  I  re^et  the  refusal  of 


Mr. - .  The  true  reform  is  so  to  adjust 

our  system  as  to  give  the  Presbytery  more  dis¬ 
cretion  in  tbe  choice  and  training  of  men  to  do 
the  very  work  they  want  to  have  done.  Such 
men  might  have  less  academical,  but  a  full  the¬ 
ological  education.  We  shall  never  lack  for 
scholars,  cultured  and  able  n)en,  and  this  for 
many  and  obvious  reasons  ;  but  we  are  in  seri- 
0X18  danger  of  a  dearth,  a  loss,  for  lack  of  plain 
pastors  for  the  common  people. 

Very  cordially  yours,  - . 


GENERAL  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  Pulaski,  Oct.  20-22. 
Pulaski  is  a  pleasant  village  thirty-eight  miles 
north  of  Syracuse,  and  thirty-five  west  of  Os¬ 
wego,  containing  a  population  of  1,500  or  more, 
and  four  churches— ^ngregational,  Bxptist, 
Methodist,  and  Episcopal. 

The  State  Congregational  Association  com¬ 
prises  twelve  local  or  disi  riot  Associations.  la 
its  earlier  years  the  General  Association  was  a 
delegated  body,  its  membership  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  District  Associations; 
since  1877,  however,  its  membership  has  come 
directly  from  the  individual  Congregational 
churches  of  the  State.  Each  minister  who  is  a 
member  of  a  local  Association  is  thereby  a 
member  of  the  General  Association,  and  each 
church  connected  with  a  local  Association  is 
entitled  to  send  a  lay  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  number  of  churches  on  the  roll  of  the 
General  Association,  according  to  the  last  re¬ 
port.  is  256;  the  number  of  ministers,  246;  the 
number  of  church  members,  35,510;  Sunday- 
school  membership,  reported  by  216  churches, 
38,402. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  at  Pulaski, 
Prof.  John  E.  Bradley.  Ph.D.,  of  Albany,  was 
chosen  moderator;  Rev.  J.  L.  Franklin  of 
Lvsander,  scribe,  and  Col.  A.  B.  Lawrence 
of  Warsaw,  assistant  scribe.  A  sermon  was 
prea'’he<l  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Rev.  W’.  S. 
Smart,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  followed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  order 
of  exercises  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  was 
according  to  a  pr  >gramme  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 
As  there  is  little  routine  business  necessarily 
requiring  attenti  »n,  the  topics  considered  and 
disenssed  are  somewhat  varied  from  year  to 
year. 

On  Wednesday  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
was  presented  by  District  Secretary  Wm.  Kin¬ 
caid, and  tbe  Congregational  Union  (theChurch 
Erection  Association)  by  its  secretary,  L.  H. 
Cobb,  D.D.  A  reix)rt  was  presented,  giving  in¬ 
formation  concerning  recent  changes  in  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  afternoon  two  prominent  topics  were 
“  Con  Ain’t  ing  Theories  of  Evolution,”  present¬ 
ed  in  an  elaborate  essay  by  Rev.  James  Doug¬ 
lass  of  Pulaski,  and  the  report  of  the  Sunday- 
school  committee,  and  the  Sunday-school  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Duncan,  on  Sunday-school 
work.  €>n  Wednesday  evening  was  held  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  A  large  congi’egation  was  in 
attendance.  The  principal  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Creegan,  secretary,  and 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.  Officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tbe  trustees  of 
the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund  also  made  their 
annual  reixxrt. 

On  Thursday  was  presented  and  adopted  a 
report  on  the  “  Designation  of  Ministers  in  the 
Minutes.*”  This,  in  substance,  named  as  fHts- 
tors  such  ministers  as  were  calied  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  churches  without  time  limit; 
such  as  were  formally  installed  by  council 
would  be  Indicated  by  the  initial  i,  such  min¬ 
isters  as  were  engaged  from  year  to  year  to 
minister  to  churches,  would  be  indicated  by 
the  title  stated  supplij. 

The  report  of  a  previously-apixointed  com¬ 
mittee  on  temperance  called  out  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  an<l  earnest  discussion  of  the  session. 
There  was  manifest  quite  a  difference  of  views 
and  convictions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  tem¬ 
perance  reform ;  yet  there  was  cordial  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  aim  and  object  to  be  ha<l  in  view, 
and  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance  and  good  will  among  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  and  in  regard  to  the  different  ways  in 
working  of  the  great  temperance  host. 

Two  other  objects  already  mentioned  enlist¬ 
ed  sixecdal  interest  and  attention.  One  was 
that  of  Home  Missions  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  'The  New  York  Homo  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  was  organized  thirteen  years  ago.  It  is 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
SocHety.  Its  headquarters  are  at  Syracuse, 
easily  accessible  to  most  of  the  trustees.  It 
has  an  efficient  secretary.  He  finds  as  im- 
ixortant  and  promi.-ing  mission  fields  in  some 
of  the  great  cities  as  in  the  back  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  From  fifty  to  sixty  missionaries,  aided 
by  the  Society,  labor  within  the  State.  The 
Society  also  sustains  an  important  mission 
work  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  among 
churches  connected  with  the  General  Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  Yotic.  The  contributions  from 
the  entire  field  of  the  General  Association  to 
Home  Missions,  averages  annually  something 
over  $40,000.  Less  than  half  of  this  amount  is 
reriuired  for  the  near-home  work ;  the  balance 
is  expended  by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  in  its  work  in  the  interior  and  the  far 
West. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  General  Association, 
mission  Sunday-school  work  of  late  years 
has  also  come  to  the  front.  It  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  auxiliary  relation  to  the  Congregation¬ 
al  Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Its  secretary,  Mr.  Duncan,  is  heartily 
interested  and  greatly  successful  in  this  kind 
of  work.  Some  of  the  mission  schools  organ¬ 
ized  prove  to  be  the  beginnings  of  churches  in 
churchless  communities ;  others  result  in  help¬ 
fulness  and  enlargement  to  feeble  churches 
already  established.  The  recent  annual  re¬ 
port  certainly  gave  evidence  of  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  promising  results. 

Wednesday  forenoon  the  Christian  and  fra¬ 
ternal  salutations  of  the  General  Association 
of  New  York  to  the  Synod  of  New  York,  in 
session  at  Troy,  were  voted  and  sent  on  by 
telegraph.  I  noticed  in  Thursday’s  Syracuse 
Standard  that  the  message  had  been  received, 
and  similar  or  responsive  salutations  had  been 
sent  by  the  Synod  to  the  Association  the  same 
day.  This  responsive  message  had  not  been 
received,  however,  up  to  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  .Association,  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  (wh'*n  I  started  on  my  return  home)— 
probably  from  some  mistake  or  oversight  in 
the  transmission.  Such  manifestations  of  fra¬ 
ternal  symi)athy  and  good  will  between  these 
two  Slate-wide  denominational  convocations 
seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  and  commenda¬ 
ble  ;  especially  as  the  two  resemble  each  other 
so  much  in  their  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
and  still  more  in  their  doctrinal  views  and  con¬ 
victions.  S.  Mills  Day. 


To  have  what  we  want,  is  riches ;  but  to  be 
able  to  do  without,  is  power.— Donald  Grant. 

The  Living  Church :  “  The  questions  that  re¬ 
late  to  the  permanence  of  our  religious  life,  to 
the  proiier  development  of  worship,  to  the 
training  of  the  young,  to  the  organization  of 
the  community  upon  a  religious  basis,  are  the 
questions  of  every  community  in  America.” 


STlie  eiifimn  at 

A  LARKS  mOHT. 

Out  In  the  country  the  bells  were  ringing. 

Out  in  tbe  fields  was  a  child  at  play, 

And  up  to  heaven  a  lark  went  singing 
Blithe  and  free  on  that  morn  of  M  ly. 

And  the  child  looked  up  as  she  heard  the  singing, 
Watching  the  lark  as  it  soared  away : 

“  O  sweet  lark,  tell  me,  heav’nward  winging. 

Shall  I  go  also  to  heaven  one  day  ?  ” 

Deep  in  the  shade  of  a  mighty  city 
Toiled  a  woman  for  daily  bread, 

Only  the  lark  to  see  her  and  pity. 

Singing  all  day  in  a  cage  o’erhead. 

.And  there  they  dwelt  in  the  gloom  together. 
Prisoned  and  pent  in  the  narrow  street. 

But  the  bird  still  sang  of  the  golden  weather. 
And  the  woman  dreamt  of  her  childhood  sweet. 

Still  In  her  dreams  the  bells  were  ringing. 

Still  a  child  in  the  fields  was  she ; 

And  she  opened  the  cage  as  the  lark  was  singing. 
Kissed  him  gently  and  set  him  free. 

And  up  and  on  os  the  bird  went  singing, 

Down  came  a  voice  that  seemed  to  say 
“  E’en  as  the  lark  that  is  heav’nward  winging. 
Thou  shalt  go  also  to  heav’n  one  day !  ” 

— Cassell’s  Family  Magasine. 


THE  DAT  OF  SHALL  THXHGS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Letty  Mayhew  had  been  reading  a  very  In¬ 
teresting  book  from  the  library, entitled  “Self- 
Sacrifice.”  In  it  the  heroine,  a  girl  about  her 
own  age,  had  supported  a  sick  father,  and 
clothed  herself  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  by 
her  own  exertions. 

As  Letty  closed  the  book,  she  wished  she 
could  be  a  heroine  and  get  into  books,  too.  But 
her  surroundings  ami  circumstances  were  so 
different  from  the  girl’s  in  the  story  book: 
Letty’s  father  had  a  good  business  in  a  New 
England  village;  her  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  were  liberally  provided  for  in  every  way. 

‘  Lettie  dear,  how  troubled  you  look,’  said 
Aunt  Laura,  coming  in  at  that  moment.  ‘  What 
has  happened,  child  ?  ’ 

‘Nothing,  dear  Auntie,  and  that  is  what 
troubles  me.  I’ve  been  reading  such  a  lovely 
book,  about  a  girl  that  did  so  much  for  her 
family  and  her  neighbors  too,  and  I  don’t  have 
an  opixortunlty  to  do  anything.  I’d  like  to  be 
a  grand  character  myself.’ 

‘  I  hope  your  motive  for  doing  good  is  not 
because  you  want  to  get  a  name,  or  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book-form  before  the  world,  Letty. 
If  you  really  want  to  have  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  for  the  sake  of  helping  others  and 
doing  your  Master’s  work— a  pure  unselfish 
moiive— I  think  I  can  help  you  to  ways  of  self- 
sacrifice.’ 

‘  I  am  sure  away  down  in  my  heart.  Auntie 
dear,  that  my  motive  is  to  do  good  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good.  Only  you  know  these  wonder¬ 
ful  achievements  we  read  of  in  books,  do  dis¬ 
courage  one  from  trying  to  make  efforts,  es¬ 
pecially  when  one  cam  only  do  little  things.’ 

‘  Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,  Letty. 
Learn  to  discharge  the  every  day  duties  of  life, 
down  to  the  smallest  and  humblest  of  them,  in 
an  honest,  upright,  truthful,  and  loving  spirit.’ 

‘  It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  very  nice  to  live  in 
a  large  city  where  there  are  hospitals  to  visit, 
and  industrial  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  charita¬ 
ble  things  to  help  in.  I  wish  I  could  occupy 
one  of  the  high  places,  Auntie.’ 

‘  The  light  set  in  a  low  place,  shines  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  that  which  is  set  upon  a  hill.  Letty. 
“  Do  good  as  ye  have  opixirtunity,”  our  Saviour 
said.’ 

Aunt  Laura  was  going  out  to  tea,  so  she  put 
on  her  bonnet,  and  bidding  Letty  good-bye,  she 
went  away. 

‘  “  Do  good  as  ye  have  opportunity,”  and 
“Dt^spise  not  the  day  of  small  things,”  Letty 
said  over  and  over  to  herself.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  he  looking  out  right  here  all  the  time 
for  something  to  do.’ 

It  was  a  beautiful  Autumn  day,  and  Letty 
went  out  to  gather  some  of  the  pretty  leaves 
which  had  d  ro)  )ped  from  the  maple  tree  near  t  he 
barn.  As  she  passed  along  she  noticed  that 
Pete,  her  father’s  new  bov,  was  standing  in  the 
barn  polishing  the  harnesses. 

She  never  paid  mueh  attention  to  his  looks 
before,  but  that  afternoon  his  face  had  a  trou¬ 
bled  expression  on  it,  as  if  he  had  something 
on  his  mind  that  worried  him. 

‘  Do  you  like  to  clean  harnesses,  Pete  ?  ’  she 
asked,  by  way  of  making  conyersation. 

‘  Yes,  Miss,  I  don’t  care  what  I  does,  very 
particular,  only  I  wish  I  could  go  to  school 
this  Winter.  I  haint  got  no  learning  to  speak 
of.’ 

‘  I’ll  ask  papa  to  let  you  go  to  school,  and  do 
what  you  can  about  the  place  mornings  and 
nights,’  and  Letty  was  so  enthusiastic  that  she 
was  going  over  to  the  store  that  moment  to 
ask  her  father  to  let  Pete  go  to  school. 

‘  Please,  Miss,  if  you  wont  take  no  offense,  I’d 
rather  you  wouldn’t  say  any  thing  to  your 
father  about  my  going  to  school.  He  can’t 
spare  me  nohow,  and  then  I’m  so  backward 
in  my  books.  Miss,  I’d  be  ashamed  to  go  now. 
The  bovs  would  laugh  at  me.  It  wasn’t  none 
of  my  fault  ’cause  I  didn’t  go  to  school.  I  never 
played  truant,  or  any  of  them  kind  of  things; 
but  father  he  died,  and  mother,  she’s  worked 
awful  hard,  and  somehow  I’ve  had  to  be  took 
out  of  school  about  as  soon  os  I  got  in.’ 

‘Pete’s  grammar  was  very  bad,’  as  Letty 
thought  to  herself,  but  be  was  to  be  pitied  for 
that.  He  bad  found  no  opportunities  for  im¬ 
proving  his  verbs  and  adjectives. 

Pete  stood  by  Letty’s  side  holding  the  pony’s 
shining  bridle  in  his  hand.  Letty  looked  at 
him,  and  thought  how  forlorn  ho  appeared.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  awkward  boy,  with  long  hair 
and  freckled  face— nothing  prepossessing  in 
his  appearance  surely. 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  into  Letty’s  mind, 
probably  the  good  Lord  sent  It  there  that  very 
moment,  for  whoa  we  try  to  find  opportunities 
to  do  work  for  Him,  He  always  puts  some  in 
our  way. 

‘Pete,’  she  said  very  earnestly,  ‘I  have  a 
project.  If  you  will  come  into  the  kitchen  one 
hour  every  evening.  I’ll  teach  you  myself.’ 

‘O  Miss,  you  are  so  good,  but  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  get  tired  of  it.  I’m  quite  dull  of  learning.’ 

‘  Well,  we  will  decide  that  after  I’ve  begun  to 
teach  you,’  Letty  replied  laughing. 

Letty  began  her  school  of  one  scholar  the 
next  evening.  Pete  was  slow  in  getting  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  he  was  persistent  and  sure.  What 
he  learned,  as  he  said, ‘stayed  by  him.’  As 
the  weeks  passed  by,  Letty’s  school  increased 
to  five  scholars— boys  like  Pete,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  work,  and  were  so  far  behind  other 
boys  of  their  age,  that  they  were  ashamed  to 
goto  school.  Sometimes  Letty  got  discouraged 
with  her  task,  but  she  persevered  in  it,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  sometimes  for  her  to  be 
absent  from  home  in  the  evening,  she  gave 
double  time  to  her  scholars  the  next  evening. 
But  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  Letty,  and  she 
was  determined  to  make  a  success  of  it,  so  she 
refused  all  the  invitations  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  that  she  possibly  could.  Besides  teach¬ 
ing  these  boys,  Letty  was  doing  a  good  work 
for  them  that  she  did  not  know  of.  Their 
young  companions  were  congregating  in  places 
that  were  full  of  temptations  many  a  night 
when  Letty’s  scholars  were  safe  from  evil  influ¬ 
ences,  because  she  was  teaching  them  in  the 
warm  cozy  kitchen.  It  was  wonderful  how  the 
boys  enjoyed  their  studies,  and  how  earnest 
they  were  about  them.  Their  rough  manners 
became  softened,  too,  and  their  grammatical 
errors  became  less  frequent.  But  more  than 
that.  Aunt  Laura  always  came  in  a  short  time 


before  school  closed,  and  had  a  little  helpful 
talk  with  the  boys,  warning  them  against  evil 
companions,  and  Inculcating  g<XKl  prinolples 
In  their  minds,  which  would  help  them  in  after 
life.  And  when  she  said  good-night  to  them, 
she  always  repeated  a  verse  of  Scripture  as  a 
help  and  a  comfort. 

*  Never  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  Let¬ 
ty  dear,’  said  Aunt  Laura,  when  the  Winter’s 
schooling  was  over,  and  the  bovs  had  to  go  ta 
tbe  farm-work.  ‘  You  have  given  those  poor 
boys  something  that  no  one  can  take  away 
from  them,  and  you  didn’t  have  to  go  a  step 
from  your  own  door  to  do  it.  either.  With  per¬ 
severance  the  very  odds  and  ends  of  our  time 
may  be  worked  up  into  results  of  the  greatest 
value.’ 

Letty  said  she  didn’t  care  anything  any 
more  about  getting  into  b<K>ks,  or  to  seek  her 
own  glory.  All  she  wanted  was  to  have  the 
good  M  isfer  give  her  some  such  lowly  work  to 
do  for  Him,  so  she  could  honor  Him  in  it. 


DABHIHO-HEBDLE. 

Little  old  dame  with  a  ball  of  yarn, 

Nothing  did  but  sit  and  dam ; 

A  gaping  hole  or  a  single  stitch. 

To  her  it  never  mattercMl  which. 

While  her  rocker  piped  its  wooden  shriek, 

Like  the  ghost  of  a  cricket — creaky,  creak ! 

Darn,  darn,  darn. 

Little  old  dame  with  a  bail  of  yam. 

What  could  the  tired  needle  do. 

As  under  and  over,  through  and  through, 

It  travelled  to  trail  the  lazy  thre«d  ? 

Why,  it  winked  its  single  eye,  and  said 
*  I  like  the  old  iady  well  enough. 

But  I  can’t  abide  this  tattered  stuff. 

Through, through, through. 

Is  the  thing  of  all  I  hate  to  do !’ 

Little  old  dame  took  snuff,  you  see ; 

Tap,  tap  on  her  box,  and  then  ‘  kereiiee  I  ’ 

So- once,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  sneeze. 

The  needle,  sly  and  quick  as  you  please. 

Right  ouft  of  the  open  window  flew. 

With  a  nod  to  the  thimble  and  this  adieu : 

‘  Kerchee,  kerchee,  k^rchee ! 

She’lT  never  know  where  to  look  for  me.’ 

Then  tilting  her  glasses  on  her  nose. 

And  with  wondering  ‘mys’  and  ‘ahs’  and  ‘okay' 
The  little  old  lady  peeped  and  peered. 

With  ‘T  never  see’  and  ‘  I  never  beerd/ 

In  every  crevice,  and  under  her  chaiFr 
She  pried  and  spied,  till  in  despair 
At  the  ‘  ahs  ’  and  *  ohe,’ 

The  very  glasses  fell  from  her  nose-. 

W’here  did  the  darning-needle  go? 

We  can  only  guess — we  cannot  know. 

It  had  no  wings  like  a  bee  or  bird. 

So  to  think  it  flew  would  be  absurd ; 

And  it  had  nO'  legs  to  run  with  speed,. 

Nor  wheels  like  a  boy’s  vetodpede. 

No,  no,  no, 

It  must  have  had  ways  of  Its  own  to  go. 

Listen  !  I  know  a  shad|y  pool 
Where  He  the  lily-pads,  thick  and  cool, 

Their  glossy  surfaces  lined  with  red ; 

Where  the  cat-tail  browns  its  furry  head ; 

The  rushes  rustle  there,  side  by  side. 

And  the  schools  of  shining  minnows  hide ; 

Cool,  cool,  coot. 

And  safe  all  day  in  the  shady  pool. 

Go,  tell  the  dame  with  the  ball  of  yam. 

If  she  needs  a  needle  iqxain  to  darn. 

That  there  are  scores  of  steel-blue  things. 

Poised  there  in  the- heat  on  steady  wings. 

They  are  darnlng-nexidles,  and  plenty  enough 
To  men<l  twice  o''er  her  tattered  stuff. 

Darn,  dam-,  dam. 

Little  old  dame  with  a  ball  of  yarn. 

_  — Wide-Awake.. 


A  EIRB  AET. 

One  day  Sir  ‘William  Napier,,  while  walking 
in  the  country  near  Freshford,  met  a  little  girl 
sobbing  over  a  broken  bowl.  She  told  Wm 
that  when  she  got  home  she  would  be  whipped ; 
blit  suddenly  she  looked  ur*  at  hltn  and  said 
“But  yee  can  mend  it,  can’t  ’ee?”  He  told 
her  that  ho  was  afraid  he  could  not,  but  that 
he  would  give  her  sixpence  to-  buy  a  new  bowl. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  bad  no  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  prom-ised  to  meet  her  on-  the  same 
spot,  and  at  the  same  time  next  day.  The 
child  went  off  quite  hnp^)y.  On  returning 
home,  Napier  found  an  invitation  to  dine  at 
Bath  the  next  evening,  to  meet  a  person  he 
particularly  wished  to  see.  Heat  once  thought 
of  his  little  friend.  Would  it  lie  {lossible  for 
him  to  go  and  meet  her,  and  then  to  return  in 
time  f-»r  the  dinner?  Finding  that  it  would  be 
imoossibie,  he  wrote  to  decline  the  invitation, 
remarking  to  bis  daughters  “I  etinnot.  disap¬ 
point  her,  she  trusted  mo  so  implicitly.” 


TURHnra. 

BT  CABBIE  W.  BR0U80N. 

From  romp  upon  the  Autumn  hills 
Home  sped  our  Mabel  maiden. 

With  shining  eyes  and  tunil  led  hair. 

And  arms  with  treasure  laden. 

“  I’m  living  with  the  leaves!  ”  she  cried. 
See  how  the  wind  has  tossed  me  I 
1  thought  I’d  come  and  let  you  know. 
Fur  fear  you’d  think  you’d  lost  me. 

“  The  lovely  leaves !  They  hang  all  night 
So  chilly  Hrtheir  places, 

’That  when'the  sun  comes  out.  you  see, 
They  let  him  bum  their  faces. 

“  That’s  how  they  turn  so  bright  and  red ; 
And  ever  since  I  knew  it 
I’ve  staid  and  staid  out  there  with  them 
To  see  if  I  could  do  it. 

“  It  would  be  such  a  lovely  thing ! 

And,  mamma,  I  was  certain 
You’d  like  a  little  Autumn  girl 
To  hang  up  on  the  curtain. 

“  So  I’ve  been  standing  in  the  sun 
Until  I  felt  him  burning ; 

And  only  look  now  at  my  cheeks ! 

I  do  believe  I'm  turning  I  ” 

Albion,  N.  T.  —Independent. 


It  is  a  great  temptation  for  farmers’  boys  to 
have  cider  to  which  they  can  have  continual 
access  in  the  cellar.  Many  a  drunkard  began 
his  slavery  to  strong  drink  by  going  to  the 
cider  barrel  in  the  cellar  of  the  old  farm-house. 
A  cider  drunkard  is  said  to  be  tbe  Grossest  kind 
of  a  drunkard.  Perhaps  you  farmers  can  take 
a  glass  of  cider  now  and  then,  and  stop  there; 
but  you  may  have  men  in  your  employ,  or  boys 
growing  up,  who  will  take  more  than  they 
ought  to.  The  strong  must  put  no  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  weak.  If  you  put.  cider  in  your 
cellars,  keep  it  for  vinegar,  and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  have  a  pure  article  on  hand  to  put  up 
your  pickles  with,  and  use  for  your  pork  and 
beans.  _ 

TOO  LATE. 

A  sto^  is  told  as  authentic  of  a  young  man 
hi  the  Higlilands  of  Scotland  who  became  a 
drunkard,  a  gambler,  and  in  the  expressive 
Scotch  phrase,  “  a  ne’er-do-weel.”  His  father 
owned  a  small  farm  which  had  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  two  hundred  years.  But  to  save  Jack 
from  the  consequences  of  bis  misdoings,  be 
was  obliged  to  mortgage  it  far  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  redemption. 

Tlie  old  man  sank  iinder  the  disgrace  and 
misery,  and  died,  leaving  his  wife,  two  or  three 
children,  and  worthless  Jack.  But  the  shock 
of  ids  death  brought  the  boy  to  his  senses.  He 
forswore  cards  and  whiskey,  came  home,  and 
turned  in  to  hard  work.  He  tolled  steadily  for 
years.  At  last  his  mother  was  “struck  with 
death.”  Jock,  now  a  middle-aged,  grizzled 
farmer,  stern  and  grave,  was  sent  for  in  haste. 
He  stood  in  silence  by  her  death-bed  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  broke  forth  “  Mither !  mither ! 
gin  ye  see  feyther  there,  tell  iiim  the  farm’s 
our  own  agen,  an’  it’s  a’  recht  wi’  me.” 

The  story  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
came  when  he  was  an  old  man  of  seventy  to 
stand  in  tlie  market-place  Uttoxetor,  his  gray 
head  bare  to  the  pelting  rain,  in  bitter  remem¬ 
brance  of  some  act  of  disobedience  to  his  father 
on  that  spot  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  of  what 
avail  are  these  tears  or  acts  of  atonement  when 
the  old  fatlier  or  mother  wliom  we  have  hurt 
and  slighted  so  cruelly  is  dead  ?  Do  they  see  ? 
Do  they  forgive  ?  'Who  cun  say  ? — Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 
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wuTunro  bies. 

Bulletin  No.  8  of  the  Ag^cultural  College  of 
liichigan,  is  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  r^ates  to 
the  keeping  and  wintering  of  be^,  a  subject  on 
which  he  is  authority.  The  following  are  the 
more  important  points  of  his  paper.  Speaking 
of  the  ^eat  losses  incurred  by  bee-keepers  by 
severe  Winters,  Prof.  Cook  says  :  We  may  safe¬ 
ly  assert  that  during  these  most  trying  Winters, 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  colonies  of  bees  in  the  Northern  States. 
Such  a  loss  as  this  is  too  serious  to  be  cheerful¬ 
ly  endured,  and  it  is,  he  argues,  wholly  unnec¬ 
essary.  There  have  been  no  losses  from  Winter 
killing  at  the  Agricultural  College  for  years. 
Prof.  Cook  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  bees 
are  very  neat,  and  in  confinement  hold  their 
fecal  excreta,  or  try  to  till  they  can  fiy.  If  kept 
very  quiet,  they  eat  very  litUe — we  have  had 
single  colonies  of  bees,  he  says,  pass  four  and 
five  months  in  the  cellar  without  consuming 
more  than  four  or  five  pounds  of  honey— and 
the  food  they  do  eat  when  thus  quiet,  is  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  of  honey,  and  so  there  Is  very  lit¬ 
tle  waste.  Thus  when  quiet,  bees  need  not  to 
fly  to  discharge  their  feces,  and  so  bear  confine¬ 
ment  for  months  with  no  harm.  The  best 
condition  to  maintain  this  needed  quiet,  is  uni- 1 
form  temperature  from  40  to  45  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit.  In  a  surrounding  temperature,  much 
higher  or  lower,  the  bees  are  disturbed,  exercise 
much,  eat  more,  and  become  diarrbcetic.  From 
years  of  experience  and  observation,  it  seems 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that  with  enough  good, 
wholesome  food,  and  a  uniform  temperature, 
bees  will  Winter  without  loss.  ‘ 

Prof.  Cook  says  that  cane  sugar  syrup  is  quite 
as  good  as  honey,  and  that  it  may  be  as  con¬ 
densed  as  possible,  but  must  not  ci  ystallize  when 
cold.  One-half  to  one-third  as  much  water  as 
sugar  by  weight  is  about  right,  and  a  little 
honey  or  tartaric  acid  added  will  retard  crystali- 
zation.  Bees  should  never  go  into  Winter 
quarters  with  less  than  thirty  pounds  of  food, 
which  will  always  suffice  from  September  till 
the  harvest  of  the  follovring  Summer.  It  is 
well  to  have  all  colonies  reasonabiy  strong  in 
Autumn,  and  soon  after  the  first  hard  frost  give 
each  colony  as  few  combe  as  possible,  and 
secure  the  requisite  amoimt  of  honey.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  use  about  six  Gallup  or  Langstroth 
frames,  and  by  use  of  division  boards,  crowd 
the  be<»  ;  then  he  covers  warmly  with  sacks  of 
fine,  dry  saw  dust,  made  of  burlap.  This  costs 
but  little,  and  aide  greatly  to  preserve  the  vital 
strength  of  the  bees  during  the  cold  days  of 
October  and  November  and  early  the  next  sea¬ 
son. 

A  uniform  temperature  is  best  secured  by  a 
good,  dry,  dark  cellar.  The  great  requisite  is 
that  the  temperature  shall  never  go  below  38 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  even  during  the  most  se¬ 
vere  weather  of  our  most  rigorous  Winters, 
nor  above  47  degrees  Fahrenheit  A  good  un¬ 
derground  cellar  will  secure  the  former,  but 
when  many  bees  are  put  into  our  cellars  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  secure  against  too  great  heat. 
There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish  this :  first, 
by  use  of  water  in  the  cellar ;  and  second,  by 
means  of  underground  or  sub-earth  ventilation. 
When  a  running  stream  from  springs  can  be 
secured,  it  forms  the  most  desirable  moderat¬ 
ing  agency.  In  lieu  of  such  a  spring  or  running 
water  (underground  tile  are  constantly  carry¬ 
ing  water  into  and  out  of  our  college  bee  cellar), 
a  good  cistern  answers  well.  The  water  in  this 
Is  regulated  by  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
cellar,  which  is  about  that  of  the  earth,  and  so 
in  times  of  extreme  cold  or  too  great  warmth 
protects  the  cellar  against  change.  Each  colony 
generates  some  heat,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
heat,  especially  during  a  protracted  warm  spell 
in  Winter  or  Spring,  is  apt  to  become  ruinously 
excessive.  Sub-earth  ventilation  secures  this 
moderating  agency  in  air  which  comes  to  the 
cellar,  cooled  or  heated  by  a  long  transit 
through  an  earth  pipe,  which  runs  many  yards 
through  the  earth,  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
outside  temperature. 

Prof.  Cook  concludes  as  follows :  “As  soon  as 
we  have  a  frost  to  stop  storing,  I  place  six  or 
eight  frames  where  they  are  desired  for  Win¬ 
ter.  These  should  be  nearly  full  of  honey. 
Place  a  short  stick  above  the  frames  at  the 
centre,  so  the  cloth  cannot  fit  close  to  the 
frames.  This  permits  the  bees  to  pass  over. 
As  soon  as  the  brood  is  all  hatched,  remove  all 
other  frames,  and  pack  well  above  and  beside 
the  bees.  If  we  are  to  pack  out-doors,  do  it 
now.  From  Nov.  1  to  20,  before  severe  wea¬ 
ther,  place  the  bees  in  the  cellar ;  open  the  en¬ 
trances  and  remove  the  covers,  but  do  not  re¬ 
move  the  cloth  or  burlap  sack.  If  they  are  in 

poor  cellar,  and  so  become  diarrbcetic,  it  is 
beet  to  remove  them  from  the  cellar  for  a  few 
hours  some  warm  day,  when  they  can  fly  out 
for  a  cleansing  flight,  and  then  return  them  to 
the  cellar.  It  is  always  best  when  taking  col¬ 
onies  from  the  C3llar,  to  place  them  on  the 
same  stands  from  which  tl^  were  removed 
when  carried  to  the  cellar.  We  should  not  re¬ 
move  the  bees  finally  from  the  cellar  till  they 
can  go  to  work  in  the  Spring.  In  Central 
Mich%an  fils  is  not  before  the  10th  or  15th  of 
April.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  bees  are  placed 
on  the  stands,  1  would  clean  all  of  the  hives 
out  thoroughly  (this  should  be  on  a  warm, 
quiet  day),  and  would  remove  frames  of  comb, 
and  move  up  the  division  board,  so  that  all  the 
frames  left  wrill  be  covered  with  bees.  We  should 
also  cover  above  and  protect  at  the  sides  with 
ample  packing.  I  have  found  that  bees  in  single 
walled  hives  thus  protected,  do  as  well  in 
Spring  as  those  in  chaff  hives.  As  the  bees  in¬ 
crease  more  frame's  should  bo  added,  and  as 
soon  as  the  bees  can  protect  the  brood,  the 
weaker  may  be  strengthened  by  receiving  cap¬ 
ped  brood  from  the  stronger,  but  never  so 
rapidly  as  to  endanger  the  brood  from  chilling. 
I  feel  very  sanguine  that  if  the  above  sug¬ 
gestions  are  he^ed.  Winter  losses  will  cease  to 
vex  our  Northern  bee-keepers.” 

PSXPARB  FOB  STOKIBG  ICB. 

There  will  not  be  much  ice  ready  to  cut  be¬ 
fore  December  or  January,  but  if  the  house  for 
storing  it  is  not  yet  built,  now  Is  the  time  to  be 
about  It  If  one  has  a  good  pond  near  by,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  lay  up  a  full  supply  of  ice  for 
the  hot  season.  Only  the  roughest  kind  of  a 
building  is  necessary,  if  plenty  of  sawdust  is 
packed  around  and  over  the  ice.  The  location 
should  be  a  dry  one,  where  the  witer  from  the 
melting  ice  will  drain  off  readUy.  The  boarding 
may  be  on  the  inside  of  the  frame,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  pressed  off  by  the  ice  if  it  gets  to 
leaning  or  sliding.  One  thickness  of  boarding 
is  about  as  good  as  two.  Ice  wrill  keep  a  long 
while  if  merely  covered  thickly  with  straw,  pro¬ 
vided  a  roof  is  throwm  over  it  to  keep  out  the 
rain.  Every  dairy  farm  should  have  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  ice. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  Winter  meetings 
of  the  farmers’  clubs,  or  to  form  new  ones  or 
granges,  if  neither  now  exist  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  time  Is  probably  coming  when  a 
farmer  will  feel  rather  alone  in  the  world  who 
is  not  a  member  of  some  kind  of  an  active 
farmers’  organization.  The  sooner  you  join, 
the  loss  the  danger  of  g^etting  left  by  competi¬ 
tors. — New  England  Farmer. 

TEE  EiaELAEO  FABMEBS. 

Bev.  Duncan  McOreg^or  of  Chicago,  president 
of  the  Scottish  land  league  of  America,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the 
Scotch  highlands,  where  he  was  sent  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  league,  and  reports  the  crofters  as 
destitute  and  driven  desperate  and  reckless  by 
their  hardships.  He  says  that  300,000  of  these 
small  farmers  have  no  leases,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  of  tyrannical  landlords.  He  travelltHl 
from  isle  to  Isle,  saw  them  all,  and  spoke  fifty 
times  in  Gaelic.  One  meeting  at  8kye  lasted 
seven  hours.  Some  of  these  people  are  so 
p(^r,  that  they  cannot  even  get  oatmeal  to  eat. 
l^e  deer  from  the  big  game  preserves  destroy 
the  crops,  so  that  in  some  instances  crofters 
and  their  wrives  have  to  divide  the  night  in 
guard  duty  for  protection.  Their  motto  is 
*Dowm  with  the  landlords  and  down  with  the 
deer,”  and  they  declare  that  they  wrill  surround 


the  latter  when  caught  in  mischibf,  and  drive  | 
them  into  the  sea  ;  a  resolve  that  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  for  the  Scotch  patience  and  forbearance. 
Almost  any  other  race  than  these  poor  Presby¬ 
terians  when  equally  hitfd  pushed,  would  kill 
and  eat  the  deer,  and  risk  the  consequences. 
The  crofters’  weapons  for  redress  are  the  ballot 
and  agitation,  they  are  pledged  not  to  vote 
for  Parliamentary  candidates  who  do  not  at 
least  promise  them  aid,  and  Mr.  McGregor  has 
left  missionaries  to  continue  the  meetings  in 
Scotland,  while  he  organizes  similar  meetings 
and  collects  funds  in  this  country. 

THE  WITCH-HAZEL. 

We  have  been  very  much  surprised  of  late  to 
find  how  few  in  the  community  know  anything 
about  this  beautiful  and  unique  Autumnal  flow¬ 
ering  shrub.  We  cut  sprays  of  it  and  showed 
them  to  a  great  many,  and  only  two  of  the 
whole  number  were  able  to  tell  what  it  was, 
and  many  declared  they  had  never  seen  it, 
though  it  grew  in  many  places  near  their  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  Hamamelis  Virginica,  or  witch-hazel, 
grows  to  the  height  of  six  to  twelve  feet,  and  is 
usually  found  in  damp  places  in  the  woods  or 
among  other  shrubs.  The  blossoms  appear  in 
October  and  remain  a  month  or  more,  and  are 
generally  of  a  rather  pale  yellow,  though  some¬ 
times  they  are  found  of  a  deeper  yellow.  The 
petals  are  long  and  narrow,  and  often  curled. 
It  Is  a  weird  looking  flower.  The  twigs  of  the 
witch-hazel  are  often  used  to  indicate  where 
water  may  be  found,  and  in  the  hands  of  some 
are  said  to  prove  of  value  in  locating  wells. 
We  should  not  advise  the  cultivation  of  the 
shrub  for  that  purpose. 

It  rather  reverses  the  order  of  nature  by 
blossoming  in  the  Fall  and  ripening  its  fruit 
the  next  Spring  or  early  Summer.  The  fruit  or 
seed  is  small  and  not  worth  eating,  unlike  the 
common  hazel-nut  or  filbert  Corylm  Americana, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded  by  the  igno¬ 
rant.  We  see  no  reason  why  in  these  days, 
when  there  is  such  a  rage  for  the  odd  and 
strange,  the  witch-hazel  should  not  be  sought 
out  and  possibly  cultivated.  We  propose  to 
see  what  we  can  do  with  it — Congregationalist. 

SEASONABLE  SUOOESnONS. 

It  is  a  bad  and  cruel  practice  to  keep  cattle 
out  until  the  ground  freezes,  and  compel  them 
to  get  their  living  in  the  fields  without  any 
other  food.  Changes  from  green  to  dry,  or 
from  dry  to  green  food,  should  be  made  gradu¬ 
ally,  for  the  safety  of  the  animal.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  the  sheds  tight,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  cold  winds. 

It  is  much  better  to  feed  out  the  turnip  tops, 
cabbage  leaves,  etc.,  in  the  stables,  than  to  let 
the  cows  have  unlimited  access  to  them  in  the 
fields  where  grown.  It  is  better  and  safer  for 
the  cows,  while  the  dangers  of  having  disagree¬ 
able  odors  manifest  themselves  in  the  milk  or 
butter  will  be  greatly  reduced.  If  one  desired 
to  see  how  badly  dairj’  products  could  be  af¬ 
fected  by  feeding  roots  or  tops,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  let  a  drove  of  cows  have  free 
access  to  a  field  where  turnips  or  cabbages  bad 
been  harv'e8te<l,  but  with  the  refuse  leaves  left 
to  heat  and  decay  in  heaps. 

Hay  will  be  high  the  coming  Winter,  and  in¬ 
ferior  stock  of  all  kinds  should  be  disposed  of 
as  early  as  practicable.  There  is  no  profit  in 
keeping  thin  cattle  poorly,  but  if  fed  well,  there 
should  be  no  loss. 

A  stable  ought  to  be  warm  enough  so  that  a 
horse  will  keep  comfortable  without  a  blanket 
If  not,  and  a  blanket  is  used,  he  will  be  all  the 
more  sensitive  to  cold  when  it  is  removed  and 
he  is  taken  out  Horses  that  are  required  to 
stand  much  in  harness  should  never  be  blan¬ 
keted  when  in  the  stable,  except  perhaps  when 
they  come  in  wet.  At  such  times  a  dry  blanket 
will  keep  them  from  getting  chilled  while  dry¬ 
ing  off,  but  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
hair  becomes  dry. 

A  writer  in  the  Weekly  Herald  advises  that 
stubble  land  and  gardens  be  ploughed  now,  to 
turn  in  the  perennial  and  biennial  weeds  that 
will  start  and  get  such  a  vigorous  growth  in 
Spring  if  left  undisturbed.  There  are  biennial 
weeds  that  make  but  little  show  now,  but  which 
will  have  ample  time  to  bloom  and  mature  their 
seeds  before  the  usual  time  for  Spring  plough¬ 
ing.  Bury  them  well  now,  and  they  will  rot 
and  add  fertility  to  the  soil,  instead  of  drawing 
fertility  from  it;  besides,  a  prolific  progeny 
will  be  cut  off  in  the  bud.  Steep  hillsides  sub¬ 
ject  to  washing,  and  sandy  land  that  will  be 
blown  away  by  winds,  may  perhaps  need  to 
remain  unploughed  until  Spring.  Such  land 
should  carry  a  crop  of  rye,  or  something  green 
to  hold  it  together  during  the  Winter. 

The  fattening  of  swine  is  in  order,  before  the 
weather  gets  colder.  Hogs  rarely  pay  their 
keeping  in  cold  weather,  unless  \  hey  have  dry, 
warm  pens  under  cover.  It  requires  too  much 
food  to  maintain  the  animal  heat,  so  there  is 
little  left  to  add  to  the  weight  of  carcass. 

Sheep  and  poultry  flocks  should  also  be 
weeded  out,  remembering  always  to  retain  the 
young  in  preference  to  the  aged,  for  young  ani¬ 
mals  pay  much  better  for  the  food  consumed 
than  do  those  which  have  attained  their  full 
growth. 

Fuel  may  be  selected  usually  in  abundance 
from  the  growing  timber,  taking  that  already 
down  first.  There  are  varieties  of  trees  that 
are  valueless  except  for  fuel,  and  when  grown, 
these  should  be  taken  out  to  give  more  room 
to  those  of  better  quality.  Where  the  trees  are 
nearly  all  of  one  kind,  it  will  probably  pay  to 
cut  clean  occasionally,  and  so  invite  a  uniform 
growth  of  sprouts,  if  the  variety  is  perpetuated 
by  sprouting  at  the  stumps.  Small  evergreens 
should  be  left  to  grow,  as  they  never  sprout  at 
the  stump  when  cut. 

The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  writes,  Nov.  3 :  I  have  been  sending 
you  all  along  this  Fall,  particularly  during  the 
month  of  October,  rather  gloomy  and  discour¬ 
aging  accounts  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
general  prospects  of  the  most  enormous  crop 
of  corn  on  record.  A  dispatch  to-day  received 
from  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  com  as  a 
miller  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  says  if  this  soft 
weather  continues  much  longer,  it  will  cause  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  spoil  before  it  is  cribbed. 
That  dispatch  covers  the  situation  as  far  as 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana  are  concerned. 
While  the  weather  has  not  been  so  bad  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraski,  yet  they  have  had  in  these 
States  so  little  clear,  dry  freezing  weather,  that 
taking  the  entire  com  belt  as  a  whole,  the  first 
week  in  November  sees  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  corn  crop  secured.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  its  quality  has  never  been  surpassed 
and  its  quantity  was  so  great  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  but  neither  of  such 
statements  are  correct.  I  do  not  believe  to-day 
that  we  have  raised  a  bushel  more  of  sound 
merchantable  corn  than  we  did  in  188L  I  base 
the  statement  upon  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
com  crop  of  the  country  was  replanted,  and  that 
the  season  generally  was  so  cold  that  corn, 
while  it  showed  an  immense  amount  of  stalk 
and  leaf,  did  not  make  the  earn.  There  is  a 
very  general  complaint  of  dry-rotted  com,  at¬ 
tributed  to  various  causes,  but  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble  one  seems  to  be  that  wherever  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  eat  off  the  silk,  there  we  find  the  corn 
in  this  condition. 

A  writer  in  The  Examiner  says :  “  I  should 
not  advise  planting  evergreens  in  the  Fall,  but 
would  plant  fruit  trees  where  the  land  is  in  the 
right  condition.  It  is  dangerous  planting  fruit 
trees  in  the  Fall  where  the  land  heaves.  In 
fact  such  land  hf  not  good  for  trees  at  any 
time.  Trees  are  often  bought  in  the  Fall  and 
tied  into  a  bundle,  and  the  roots  buried  in  the 
ground.  This  Is  a  bad  practice.  The  way  Is  to 
take  the  trees  apai%  and  put  them  in  so  that 
the  earth  shall  come  in  contact  with  every  root, 
and  then  cover  them  high  with  dirt,  and  they 
will  keep  as  well  as  in  any  nursery,  and  be  on 
hand  ready  for  Spring  planting.  After  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  sooner  a  tree 
can  be  planted  the  better.  I  notice  many  trees 
injured  by  the  labels  being  left  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cut  the  bark.  A  l)etter  way  is  to 
remove  the  labels  and  make  a  map  showing 
the  location  of  the  trees. 

A  small  amount  of  lime  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  cellar  will  absorb  moisture  and 
make  the  air  much  drier.  This  Is  an  important 
point  in  keeping  potatoes,  but  fruit  is  better 
kept  in  a  room  that  is  cool  and  not  excessively 
I  dry. 


I  Near  Chatham,  N.  C.,  an  oak  tree  has  grown 
from  the  grave  of  a  man  who  was  buried  sev¬ 
enty-five  years  ago.  The  tree  is  now  five  feet 
in  diameter. 

It  seems  almost  useless  to  warn  people  not  to 
take  overdoses  of  opium  and  its  alkaloids.  An 
English  clergyman  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  morphia  pills  for  sleeplessness,  contin¬ 
ued  the  habit  a^nst  his  physician’s  express 
instructions,  and  one  night  took  a  number  of 
them  equal  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  drug. 
He  went  to  sleep  and  never  awoke. 

All  carpenters  know  how  soon  the  butt  ends 
of  chisel  handles  split  when  daily  exposed  to 
the  blow  of  a  mallet  or  hammer.  A  remedy 
suggested  by  a  Brooklyn  man  consists  simply 
of  sawing  or  cutting  off  the  round  end  of  the 
handle  so  as  to  make  it  flat,  and  attaching  by  a 
few  nails  on  the  top  of  it  two  round  discs  of 
sole  leather,  so  that  the  end  becomes  similar  to 
the  heel  of  the  boot.  The  two  thicknesses  of 
leather  will  prevent  all  further  splitting,  and  if 
in  the  course  of  time  they  expand  and  overlap 
the  wood  of  the  handle,  they  are  simply  trim¬ 
med  off  all  around. 

The  Welds  of  Boston,  who  own  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  cottages  at  Newport,  are  giving  sight¬ 
seers  a  treat.  At  the  southeast  comer  of  their 
lawn  is  a  bed,  about  eighty  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  in  the  shape  of  a  five-pointed  star.  It  is 
planted  solidly  with  pure  white  hydrangeas.  It 
is  just  coming  into  blossom,  and  from  the  ave¬ 
nue  looks  like  an  immense  snowdrop  glistening 
in  the  sun. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Washburae  heard  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  “  Old  Abe  ”  for  the  first  time  at  Chicago 
in  July,  1847.  “  He  was  then  a  young  man  only 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  One  afternoon  several 
of  us  sat  on  the  sidewalk  under  the  balcony  in 
front  of  the  Sherman  House,  and  among  the 
number  the  accompUshed  scholar  and  unrival¬ 
led  orator  Lisle  Smith,  who  suddenly  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  conversation  by  exclaiming  ‘  There  is 
Lincoln  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Just 
look  at  Old  Abe !  ’  And  from  that  time  we  all 
called  him  ‘Old  Abe.’  No  one  who  saw  him 
can  forget  his  personal  appearance  at  that 
time.  Tall,  angular,  and  awkward,  he  had  on 
a  short-wateted,  thin,  swallow-tail  coat,  a  short 
vest  of  the  same  material,  thin  pantaloons 
scarcely  coming  down  to  his  ankles,  a  straw 
hat,  and  a  pair  of  brogans,  with  woolen  socks.” 

“  It  is  wonderful,”  writes  a  correspondent, 
“  how  much  a  florist  can  afford  to  pay  for  a 
single  variety  of  rose.  Take  the  Philadelphia 
florist  who  a  few  years  ago  purchased  the 
tea  rose  ‘  William  Francis  Burnett’  He  paid 
about  85500  for,  I  believe,  3000  plants,  and  he 
lost  over  1300  in  the  passage,  but  he  was  not 
discouraged,  and,  as  I  understand,  has  made 
some  money  from  it  Since  then  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  another  great  English  rose,  ‘  Her  Maj¬ 
esty.’  We  understand  he  paid  85000  for  it 
The  rose  Is  a  very  large  pink.  On  an  average 
it  will  measure  about  six  inches  across.  It  has 
taken  all  of  the  prizes  for  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
hibited.” 

The  “  fancy  prices  ”  for  fine  cattle  that  were 
so  readily  obtained  a  short  time  ago,  are  no 
longer  realized.  Buyers  have  begun  to  discov¬ 
er  that  the  animals  are  really  not  w’orth  the 
prices  formerly  paid.  At  a  recent  Shorthorn 
sale  in  England,  the  average  price  for  cows 
and  heifers  was  8356,  and  for  bulls  8209.  At 
another  sale,  a  fine  lot  of  Herefords  went  for 
an  average  of  8126  per  head,  the  highest  sum 
paid  for  a  cow  being  8250.  A  herd  of  choice 
polled  cattle  were  sold  for  an  average  of  8114. 
For  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  at  one  year  old 
fetched  81500,  only  8250  was  obtained. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  WITH  THE  HEOBO  t 

The  negro  is  no  longer  a  problem.  He  is  part 
of  the  body  politic,  and  the  body  social  of  the 
Republic.  He  is  firmly  rooted  and  cannot  be 
moved.  He  is  here  to  stay  ;  and  any  attempt 
to  disturb  him  or  to  excite  his  fears  as  to  his 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  to  happi¬ 
ness,  is  nothing  less  than  a  crime. 

A  question  touching  the  negro,  like  a»y  other, 
must  be  considered  from  this  common-sense 
standpoint,  and  every  suggestion  for  its  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  subjected  to  the  probing  and 
searching  “  What  good  ?  ”  Prejudice  must  not 
bo  allowed  a  voice  in  its  solution,  and  passion 
must  be  excluded  from  counsel.  The  negro 
will  not  consent  to  his  own  deportation.  The 
Southern  planters,  too,  would  not  if  they  could, 
consent  to  it,  nor  to  any  agitation  of  it,  because 
it  unsettles  and  unhinges  the  labor  that  is  more 
profitable  free  than  it  ever  was  or  could  be  in 
tlie  days  of  slavery.  The  negro  is  more  intelli¬ 
gent  now  than  then,  and  therefore  more  valua¬ 
ble  because  a  better,  a  closer,  and  more  skilful 
worker.  Deportation  is  not,  for  these  reasons, 
to  be  considered.  We  must  therefore  deal 
with  the  negro,  and  treat  of  him  with  the  full 
understanding  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him. 
His  commercial  value,  supplementing  his  rights 
under  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  says 
we  cannot. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  negro? 
Nothing  but  increase  the  number  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters,  make  education  compulso¬ 
ry,  and  make  technical  education  easily  availa¬ 
ble  to  him  in  all  parts  of  the  South.  The  negro 
must  be  taught  the  virtue  of  self-reliance,  and 
the  value  of  the  courts  as  his  safeguard  and  de¬ 
fense  under  the  Cc  nstitution  and  laws  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  States.  Agitation  exalts  the 
negro  to  a  degree  of  imaginary  importance  that 
people  at  the  North  cannot  understand.  He  Is 
a  sensible  man  within  his  limits  of  mind  and 
comprehension,  so  long  as  he  feels  that  he  is 
not  the  centre  of  a  pet  anxiety.  Agitation  has 
retarded  and  interfered  with  his  growth  in  the 
past ;  it  has  proved  exceedingly  mischievous, 
and  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  the  future.  It 
breeds  dissatisfaction,  raises  hopes  that*  can 
never  be  fulfilled,  and  tends  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  races. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

ECONOMIZE  YOUB  STBENOTH. 

A  case  of  physical  bankruptcy  furnishes  a  text 
for  the  present  homily.  The  conditions  were 
such  as  are  common  to  thousands  of  households 
throughout  the  land.  An  aged  and  widowed 
mother,  during  a  long  and  painful  illness  was 
dependent  upon  the  care  of  two  daughters,  each 
less  than  thirty  years  old.  A  slender  income 
forbade  the  help  of  a  professional  nurse,  and 
upon  these  two  girls  fell  the  extra  labor  which 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  sickness.  The 
service  was  a  loving  one.  They  rejoiced  that 
their  own  hands  could  minister  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  one  who  grew  unspeakably  more  pre¬ 
cious  as  the  time  drew  near  when  the  dear 
worn  face  would  be  buried  from  their  sight. 
Their  devotion  was  so  sweet,  so  tender,  so  un¬ 
selfish,  that  the  neighbors  often  remarked 
“  those  Blair  girls  will  break  down  after  their 
mother’s  death.” 

The  prophecy  came  true  of  only  one,  however. 
When  the  beloved  presence  had  gone  out  from 
the  home  to  return  no  more  forever.  Miss 
Louisa,  the  elder,  became  the  victim  of  nervous 
prostration  and  was  obliged  to  go  away  for 
treatment  to  a  celebrated  sanitarium.  The 

frounger  now  had  an  additional  burden  of  lone- 
iness  to  bear,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  her 
marvellous  endurance. 

“ How  is  it,”  I  asked,  “when  you  shared  mu¬ 
tually  in  the  care  of  your  mother,  when  your 
affection  for  her  was  equally  strong,  and  to  all 
outward  appearances  when  your  health  was  no 
better  than  Louisa’s,  that  she  has  broke  down 
and  you  have  not  ?  ” 

Her  earnest,  direct,  and  commonsense  answer 
was  substantially  as  follows  :  “  About  five  years 
ago  I  was  led  to  see  that  I  ought  to  be  laying 
up  in  store  for  this  very  emergency.  Sickness 
I  and  death  are  vicissitudes  common  to  every 
family,  and  while  father  had  carefully  hoarded 
I  money  enough  to  carry  us  comfortably  through 
j  all  ordinary  expenses  incident  thereto,  I  knew 
I  that  something  Ix^ides  money  would  be  needed. 
1 1  knew  that  if  mother  had  a  lingering  illness, 
j  that  both  Louisa  and  my8?lf  would  wish  to  do 
everything  that  we  could  ourselves  for  her 
'  comfort,  even  to  the  robing  of  the  precious 
body  for  burial,  and  this  would  take  vital  force. 
1 1  studied  the  subject  carefully,  and  felt  confident 
j  that  we,  like  most  Americans,  were  living  up  to 
the  very  limit  of  our  income  in  this  particular. 
We  had  no  “  complaints,”  so  called,  but  each 
day  we  used  up  every  particle  of  strength  which 
we  generated.  There  was  no  surplus.  Such  a 
j  course  of  firing  seemed  to  me  as  unwise  as  to 
spend  the  little  capital  which  father  had  pru¬ 


dently  saved,  leaving  nothing  in  the  bank  upon 
which  to  draw  in  the  proverbial  rainy  day.  I 
talked  with  my  sister,  but  she  laughed  at  what 
she  called  my  hobby,  and  persistently  stayed 
within  doors  while  I  was  tramping  the  fields,  or 
grubbing  in  the  flower  garden,  or  taking  vigor¬ 
ous  exercise  of  some  kind.  I  had  no  special 
theories  beyond  what  are  involved  in  a  sensible 
use  of  Nature’s  common  agencies — pure  air,  ex¬ 
ercise,  simple  diet,  abundant  sleep,  and  a  con¬ 
tented  spirit.  Sometimes  it  seemed  selfish  to 
go  off  by  myself  for  an  afternoon  nap,  but  I 
studied  my  own  organism  sufficiently  to  see 
that  while  I  might  be  reckless  in  exposure  to 
cold,  for  instance,  or  in  matters  of  diet,  that  as 
regards  sleeping  I  must  hold  a  tight  rein  if  I 
wished  to  strengthen  my  nervous  system.  By 
and  by  came  the  testing,  and  oh !  1  cannot  be 
grateful  enough  that  I  had  my  wealth  of  health 
to  use  for  mother  during  her  last  days.  It  was 
an  inexpressible  comfort  to  watch  night  after 
night  without  weariness,  to  have  strong  arms  to 
lift  her,  and  steady  nerves  to  soothe  her  in  her 
paroxysms  of  pain.  Louisa  lived  on  her  princi¬ 
pal  of  strength,  I  on  my  interest ;  that  explains 
my  being  left  here  to  carry  on  the  household 
cares  alone  for  awhile.” 

Here  the  strong  mouth  quivered  and  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  added  “  I’m  aware  that 
now  I  have  used  up  all  my  reserve  force,  and  I 
must  be^  to  lay  by  in  store  again.  But  it  Is 
blessed,  it  does  pay  to  have  one’s  own  self  to 
give  in  time  of  need.”  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  experience,  and  it  is  not  a  fictitious  one, 
contains  the  germ  of  a  great  truth,  viz ;  that  the 
secret  of  health,  as  of  wealth,  is  to  lay  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  each  day.  Into  every  life  there  will  come 
periods  when  sleep  must  be  broken  and  meals 
be  irregular,  a  imn  in  the  open  air  impossible, 
and  the  household  routine  deranged. — Frances 
J.  Dyer,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

The  fullorinf;  is  token  from  the  Logan  Valley  Mirror 
(Lyons,  Nebraska)  of  Aug.  28, 1884: 

A  TALL  8TORY, 

But  a  true  one.  Is  the  story  of  what  has  been  done  for 
our  fellow-townsman,  John  Armstrong.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago,  when  we  came  to  Lyons,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
not  expe<Ue<l  to  live  more  than  a  tew  days.  He  was 
badly  bloated  (dropsy),  and  racked  with  most  excruci¬ 
ating  pains,  for  the  mitigation  of  which  he  had  applied 
to  numerous  physicians  in  vain.  His  case  was  given 
up  by  one  after  another,  till  the  gloom  of  despair  clos¬ 
ed  over  him. 

At>out  this  time  Mr.  Armstrong  was  induced  to  write 
to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Paleo.  After  receiving  a  written 
statement  of  the  case,  they  decided  that  they  could 
help  him.  He  ordered  a  two  months’  treatment  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  commenced  its  use  about  the 
last  of  March.  In  eleven  days  his  pains  had  all  de¬ 
parted,  and  he  has  been  steadily  gaining  up  to  this 
time.  He  has  thrown  away  his  crutches,  can  walk 
down-town,  do  the  marketing,  and  carry  his  purchases 
home.  Theresxdts  wrought,  which  he  nscrlties  to  this 
treatment,  are  simply  wonderful,  and  more  so  when  we 
tiike  the  age  of  the  man  into  consideration,  he  being  in 
his  seventieth  year.  These  facts  are  published  in  fhe 
hope  of  lieneflting  some  suffering  fellow-mortiil.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  and  the  facts  as  we  have  related  them,  are 
widely  known  in  thL«  vicinity,  and  can  easily  be  verified 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt. 

A  "Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this  remark- 
aide  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of  surprising 
cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  lie  sent 
free.  Address  Drs.  Stabxey  A  Palkn,  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 

Obesity  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Densmore,  130  West  44ih  8t.,  New  York. 


COMMUNION  WINE. 

Those  wishing  pure  u  Ine  for  Communion,  can  obtain  it, 
also  Unfermented,  at  reasonable  prices,  by  addressing 
JAQUES  BKOTHEB8,  Washlngtonville, 

Orange  county,  N.  T. 

Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  and 

Artist’s  Materials, 

FOB  SALE  BT 

a  T.  RAYNOLBS  &  CO,, 

106  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Sole  Agent  for  Crockett’s  Preservative. 

If  you  want  FRUIT  TREES, 

If  you  want  GR.4PE-VINES, 

If  yon  want  CURRANT  BUSHES, 

If  yon  want  RASPBERRY  BUSHES, 

If  yon  want  ROSE  BUSHES, 

If  yon  want 

ANYTHING  grown  by  NURSERYMEN 

For  your  ORCHARD,  GARDEN,  or  LAWN,  true  to  same  and 
reaionable  'n  price,  address 

MuRttiiLL  k  ANTHONY,  AOENTB,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.— If  you  want  a  fruit  farm  hero,  2S,  50,  or  76  acres, 
partly  planted,  pleasantly  located,  on  reasonable  terms, 
address  us. 


Otiluesloan. 

I  INTKnKST 
/O  in  ■■  I  semi-annoal 

and  pain  at  vour  home.  28th  year  of 
tesidraoe,  and  tuth  of  buslnefis.  no  In- 
TSHtor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  for^ 
dosars,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  land. 
^^■BEH’I'or  Ifeferences  all  around  you. 

Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Addieas 

D.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

K«cotlatorN  of  MortMce 
MMNTJON  TaJ3  PAPER,  STTPAVU  MUtM. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  ISth  ST., 

HEW  YORK. 

OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  00008 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  PRICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FILL  GOODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BONNETS. 

THE  HOST  IMPROVED  MAKES  OF 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 

,  and  Plushes. 

EOSIEBI,  UWeIb,  and  6L0VES 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

DRESSlOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

LINENS,  BLANKETN,  AND  C1JKTAINN 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

LIMES’  msOr UNDERWEAR. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

R.  H.  HliY  &  00. 

A  SOLID  iAPEBCEIIT 


Perannnm.flratmortH  ^^^IgaireBon  productive 
Real  Estate.  Loans  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  “  Best  or  Reperbs- 

CES  Bast  and  West.  Corrsspondenoe  Sollcitea 
Address  ALLEN  C  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  fiom  New  York  regularly  for 

GI-ASGGW  Tia  LONDOMOKHRY. 

DEVONIA....NOV.  21,  3  P.  M  I  CIRCASSIA. ..Nov.  28. 10  A.  M. 
ETHIOPIA....  Dec.  5.  3  P.  M.  |  FUBNESSIA...Dec.  12,  8  A.  M. 

Cabin  Passage,  tCO  to  ISO.  Second  Class,  <30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

Cabin  Passage,  t60  to  tlOO.  Second  Class,  t33. 
Steerage  outward,  $20 ;  prepaid,  tl5. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

S21TS&ES0X7  SaOTSSBS,  Affents, 

7  Rowling  Green,  New  York. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells# 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLDITOH  E  MEHEELT  BEU  GOIPm, 

THOT,  T. 


Bells 

Furnished 

.sinee 

lasa. 


m 


MEKEELT  &  OOMFANT, 
WEST  TBOT,  li.  Y„  BEIiS, 

For  Cburcbea  Schools,  etc  also  Chime, 
and  Peali,  For  mor.- than  half  a  century 
noted  lor  aupenurlty  over  all  others, 

MoShant  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMEl  AMP  PxALS  for  CHURCHES,  JEC. 
Send  for  Price  and  CataloKue.  AddreM 
,  H.  MoSHANK  *  rO„ 
iMentium  tJUi  Mtr.  Baltimere.  H4. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  ISM  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  othetw 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Beli  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satfaractory. 

f  or  Prices,  Clrculam.  Ac. .  addrewi  Ba  ltimobb  Brul 
ODMOBT,  9.  UDGKI«Tr.R  *  NONS.  BslUmore.  Md. 


^  "CINCINNATI BELLFOUNDRY^ 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.riRt  ALARM 


FIRST  MORTa^QES. 

NET  7  de  8  PERCENTUM. 

PBATT  ft  GONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Abaolntely  Safe  Inwestments  in  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Beal  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payabis 
in  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  city  references  given.  A  llm- 
Ited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  mortgagee  usually  on  band. 

For  full  particulars,  address 
DLKCTI7S  A.  PMATT,  ROBKHT  O.  ClONdB, 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  6A  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  CIW* 

-I'hmugh  the 

Id  W  E.^D  I  Sound  and  Iteliable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTSASECO. 

'  i*wKact,a». 

CAPITAL  AND  SUNPLUS,  $2M,o6o. 

Curtftilly  Selected  Flnt  MnrtifDfe  Farm  Loana.  payable 
Ia  N.  Y.  Unriralled  fMcUttlea  AbaolS'e  aatlafa^tloD. 

Tan  jeara*  experien^'e.  Nol.taaea.  Kafer  to  Third  Nat*’ 

Bulk.  N.T.  i  Ity;  National  Rank.  Lawrenre,  Ran.;  and 
bundrada  of  Inveator*.  Send  for|>ampbl<‘t  forma  and  AtT. 

InfDimntion.  Hrnaeh  OMeea  la  N.  Y.  I'Mt*  Albaajr  R 
PUl.  NeY.  Oaee,  Itl  B*wa/.  f.  C.  Hlae  Jb  Saa,  Afto 


CHICAGO*"'* 

NORTH- 

"  western 

VW  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

RHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukaa 
to  Freeport.  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Blullh,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWXXN  CaiCAOO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOUS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  aB 
points  In  the  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  dn  Tme, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpemlng,  Marquette,  and  the  mlnlivg 
r^ions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  OAR  ROOTB 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  oD^hrougb  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  mLWACKEH, 

CHICACK)  AND  ST.  PACL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COVNCYI,  BkCWS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 
If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento^ 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tMets 
via  the  “  NOXITH-'WTESTBEJI »» 

if  you  wish  the  beet  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

U.  HUGHITT,  B.  8.  HAIB, 

General  Manager,  General  FuMnger  Agent 

CHICAGO. 

CURE't“h"eDEAF 

Psck’i  PAtsnt  ImproTsd  ArtiflsUl  Ear  Oraais 

PERFKCTLY  KE.STORB  THB  HEAKINO, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  but  luvlhlblu  to  otburu.  AU  Converw.. 
non  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  wM  les. 
timonials,  trvu.  Addi.ss,  F.  HUiOOX,  808  BreuS- 
waj,  N.  1.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mentiao  this  popex 


No  More  Chapped  Hands.” 


taking  1 _ 

knowledgo 

Free.  Th« 

urdvrri  per  di 


LastralllbnughtaraphlTof  vonr  Bui1wr*tBurN«ag 
?  "Ilet  nw.  .m  l  found  It.  the  ftaeat  thla*  I  ever 
U'CcI,  having  escaped  ‘rhanped  hands'  lor  the  first  win¬ 
ter  In  M  year..”  LEWIS  MERIIIAN.  OreenfleM,  Mmu. 

Pnr  the  TOir.KT  KXQI’ISITK.  (or  RIIAVING  gbPBB- 
rlNH  A.k  voiir  dniecl.t  lor  it.  or  send  2c  stamo  to 
the  iiisnuraciurers  lor  trial  sample 


ManWantedr*S 

In  his  locality.  Reau.nslble  house.  References  en 

vtianged.  gA  Y  Sc  BROH.l'A  llmrelny8t.,M.  Y. 


W#An  I  KB#  every  county  to  sell  our 
goods.  Salary  176  per  Month  and  Expenses. 
Canva-slng  Oiittit  and  Farticiilars  FKEE. 
Dtanoakd  Silvki-Warb  Co.,  Boston,  Muse. 

DCACIICCQ  Its  CAUSRS  and  CCRR.  By  one  who 

CnlllLuOi  was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Treateil  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialls  s  of  the  day  with  no  beneUt. 
Cured  himtelf  In  three  months,  and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  successful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  S.  PAGE,  128  East  26th  street. 
New  York  City. 


STEIX’S  SAFETY 
STOCKING  SUPPORTERS. 

VO  MORE  BLOOD-STRANGLINO  GARTERS. 
RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  THE  LEADING 
PHYSICIANS. 

Children’s  one  attachment .  8c.  a  pair. 


Misses’,  with  a  belt . 2Uc. 


Slocking,  Abdominal,  and  Catame¬ 
nial  Bandage  Supporter  com¬ 
bined  . 50c.  •• 

Health  Skirt  Supjiortcr . 26c.  “ 

Brighton  Gents'  (,arler . 6()c.  “ 

FOE  8ALF  BY 

ALL  FIRST  CLASS  STORES, 
or  on  receipt  of  price  In  ’ic.  stamps  by 
LRWIS  STRIN,  Owner  and  Manufacturer, 
17H  CENTRE  ST.,  New  York. 


LIQUID  eLUE^aqi 

IiuwdhythonmndiofflnlelsM  Mtnaflietiirert 
ud  Herhunics  on  Ihrir  boot  worh.  ItMoiveil 
GOLD  MCDAL.London.1B.  PronounoodOrwmU  wVin 

Jboo 

RiauCeiDntCo.,GlMeder,Mus.  ui^Ciwgc 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  IN  Per  Ceet 

RAPID  ACCVNVLATIONt 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  SmaU. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  OONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Urntnil  IHihuiv  U'lnanrinl  JurkvARTillf.  niilPb 


r  “CURED  BY  LIGHTNINa.". 


The  SuK,  of  New  York,  dated  Augnat  2*,  1885,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  presa  dUpatcIi ; 

CURED  BY  LIGHTNING. 

Ci.vci.NNATi,  O.,  Al'O.  26.— Edward  Kurve,  a  railroad 
man,  has  tor  a  iiiiniber  of  years  been  Kuneriiig  with  a 
paralyzed  arm.  When  the  storm  came  on  Saturday 
evening  he  wus  out  in  his  yard,  and  was  about  to  pull 
lip  a  bucket  of  water  when  lightning  struck  bis  arm. 
lie  attempted  to  move  it,  and  to  bla  great  delight  be 
discovered  that  the  stroke  of  lightning  bad  made  his 
arm  alive  ugutii. 

NOW,  WHY  IS  IT 

That,  after  five  thousand  years  of  study  and  practice, 
physicians  are  still  unable  to  cure  such  common  ail- 
nienlg  as  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Liver  and  Kidney 
troubles? 

Common  sense  convinces  one  that  aomelhlng  must  be 
wrong.  Other  branches  of  science,  surgery,  dentistry, 
etc.,  have  achieved  wonderful  results,  while  nieilicjue 
still  remsiiis  to  a  irreat  extent  an  eiperimest.  Think¬ 
ing  people  are  exclaiming :  Why  all  these  injurious 
drugs?  Wny  all  these  large  bills  and  yet  no  cure? 
.Surely  the  doctor  ought  to  relieve  me  alter  his  five 
thousand  years  of  profound  study.  Can  it  be  he  la  still 
groping  In  the  dark?  tot  us  take  an  illustration :  Here 
is  an  ordinary  headache,  known  to  the  doctor  since 
Adam's  time,  and  yet  what  physician  in  Europe  or 
America  can  cure  ft? 

Now  if  a  physician,  after  all  the  knowledge  bla  pro¬ 
fession  has  acq'dred  In  five  Ihonsaiid  years,cantiotcnre 
a  simple  headache,  how  can  be  undertake  to  cure  the 
more  serious  disorders  which  affect  the  human  family  ? 

Recentl.v  the  Press  was  filled  with  reporis  of  tue 
meetings  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Societies. 

Thev  debated  thus In  the  case  of  a  dying  man,  can 
one  school  cnusult  with  the  other  school  to  save  the 

OR.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  BELT. 


IIOLIJg  CXNTBC, 
M  tlKR, 
Aug.  28. 

I  anflered  se¬ 
verely  from 
i>ack  trouble  for 
years,  and  found 
no  relief  till  I 
wore  Dr.  Sc  'U’s 
Electric  Corsets. 
I'hey  cured  me, 
and  I  would  not 
be  with- 

the°m! 


Sent  poatpnM,  on  trial. 

Pall  Mall  Elfotrlo  Asaaclatlony 

LONDON  and  NEW  YORK. 
(Every  mail  brings  similar  lellera.) 

Niues,  Mien..  Jan.  6,  1886. 
Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Corsets  have  cured  me  of 
acute  dyspepsia,  from  which  I  had  safferetl  for 
eight  years.  HI.  Electric  Hair  Brush  cures  my 
headache  every  time.  Mas.  Wn.  H.  Pn.vg. 

PnoaiA,  lu_ 

I  aulTerrd  from  kidney, liver.and  ner- 
Tons  troubles  for  twelve  years.  Dr.  .  ^ 
Bcott’s  Electric  Belt  entirely 
cored  me,  after  all  other  rem- 
ediea  bed  failed.  Hia  Elec- 
trie  Hair  Brush  has  cured  f 
^  my  neuralgia.  /  R| 

Bvs.  X  C.  W.  Hoaxsa.  /  h| 


HanHon 

this 

Papar. 


man’s  life  ?  The  decision  was  "  no.”  Let  Ike  man  die 
first,  before  either  woold  yield.  One  venerable  dectei 
with  a  very  rich  practice  arose  and  denounced  SUo- 
patkw  at  murder.  An  epnoaent  eqoaUy  famed,  eiaotV 
ing  aniongat  the  highest  in  his  profeaston,  got  up  and 
gravely  assured  the  assembly  that  Utmmopathp  wee 
(he  greatttl  humbug  of  the  agt. 

Well,  after  this  “  showing  Op  ”  of  aaedldDe,  ae  re¬ 
ported  in  the  papers,  what  are  we  poor  Ignerant  siiE»- 
ere  to  think  t 

In  8eptember,1878,all  London  wes  estenisbed  by  a 
departure  in  medicine,— a  beoulifol  appUeationof  I 
tro-Magnctic  force,  which  positively  cored  btadaebd, 
nenralgia,  etc.,  in  two  to  five  mining  (we  refer  to  Dr. 
Scott’s  Pure  Bristle  Electric  Hair  Brush).  The  | 
wondered,  the  doctors  were  doniblouimed.  wbl-. 
practical  Inventor  wag  hailed  as  a  Fublie  Bepefaelor. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  Uluatraliopp  of  the  greaa 
errors  of  medicine,  and  thinking  people  are  deeirtMg 
and  awaiting  a  new  departure  la  Iberapeullca.  • 

One  Is  now  at  band,  and  it  tbreatea*  before  tong  _ 
revolutionize  the  old  experimental  sebooia.  It  baa 
been  conclusively  demonstraled  In  the  boepltaliol  Lea- 
don,  as  well  as  In  large  private  practice,  that  moot  re¬ 
markable  cures  attend  the  application  of  Eleciro-Ma 
netism  to  diseased  parts  of  tlie  body.  Per eom  (hoiiil 
to  be  dead  have  been  restored,  and  diseasea  beretarore 
baffling  ibe  beet  medical  at  illbave  yielded  toareBMj 
which  It  believed  to  be  the  ”  Vila)  Spark  ”  lls^f. 

It  acta  immediately  apon  tbs  Mood,  norvM  and 
sues,  producing  mere  benefit  In  a  few  bonri  than  I 
doctor  bar  given  In  weeks  or  moutba. 

It  bat  been  well  said,  “  electrklly  Is  the  steam  In  Ibo 
human  engine  which  keeps  It  going  and  regnlalea  Us 
morements.  It  la  ibe  *  Vital  fiMrk,’  Ufg  Itself,  perv 
Ing  all  nature  with  power  to  kill  or  to  cure.” 

DR.  tcorrs  ELECTRIC  eORSETt. 

d,  on  trial.  CRE&IL  NaWAan,  2 


nawaaa,  m 
H.  T.,  June  1 
Dr.  Beolt’” 
Electrie 
seta  have 
llrely  cored 
of  muse.ul 
rbeaaatlata 
has  also  cured 
gevere  ease 
beadacbcand: 

male  troable 
eighteen  yea 
_  atandtaf. 

Maa-LTO. 
B  Snaegn. 


I  %  BALmsoax,  Md. 

L  "  Intense  nervous  debility  has  lieen^SJ 
A  my  trouble  for  years.  Physiclaris  JrSa 
u  Slid  their  medicines  did  not  helfe^ 
,  „  me.  1  finally  derived  great  relier'^p 
’Ifriim  Ur.  Scott’s  Electric  Bell. 

'R  L.  U.  Miller.  SR 


TIte  Americaa  iMweataaent  CompBnjr,  Incorporat¬ 
ed  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Uapltal  Stock  of  $1,000,- 
000,  suoceedlag  OBlUBr  Broh.  fc  Co.,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa, 
OBMBBT,  CLCTE  8c  Co.,  Mitchell,  Dakota,  Obmhby,  ORATES  It 
Oo.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Bankers  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer 
®®*ras»teed  Mortgagee,  Debenture  and  School  Bonds. 
Their  Demand  Investment  Certificates,  drawing  5  percent, 
are  attractive  for  parties  with  funds  Idle  for  a  short  time. 
20  years’  experience.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Home  ONIce,  Rmmetsbarg,  Isrw*. 

New  York  Office,  16U  Nassau  street. 


HWWNi  ■  >1  ,  Probably  never,  since  the  inven- 

M  ,  \  lion  of  Corsets,  has  so  large  a  de- 

■WvtVtoV  mand  been  created  as  now  exists 
■l  V  forllr.  Scott’s  Electric  Corsets  and 

Belts.  They  are  worn  dally  in  over 
eigbt  thousand  families  in  the  city 
"  of  New  York  alone. 

If  yon  have  asy  pain,  ache,  or  ill-feeling  from  any 
cause,  if  you  seem  *•  pretty  well,”  yet  lack  energy  and 
do  not  feel  ”  up  to  the  mark,”  If  you  suffer  from  dis¬ 
ease,  we  beg  of  you  at  once  to  tr.v  these  remarkable 
curatives.  They  cannot  and  do  not  injure  like  medicine. 
Always  doing  good,  never  harm.  There  ie  no  thotk  or 
eeueatiou  felt  is  ueariug  them.  There  Isno  waiting  a 
long  time  (or  results ;  Electric-magnetism  actsquickly, 
— generally  the  first  week,  more  frequently  the  first 
day.  and  often  even  during  Ibe  first  hour  they  are  worn 
their  wonderful  curative  jkiwers  are  felt. 

The  celebrated  I)a.  W.  A.  HAMMoxp.of  New  York, 
formerly  Surgeon-General  of  tha  U.  8.  Army,  lately 
lectured  upon  this  subject,  and  advised  all  medical 
men  to  make  trial  of  the-e  agencies,  describing  at  the 
same  time  most  remarkable  cures  he  had  made,  even 


in  place  oi  the  onUnarv  e«rget-sie«1i. 
They  are  all  equally  charged,  dlSer- 
Ingonly  Inquality  and  d-  sigti.  Tbey 
arc  elegant  In  shape  and  finltb,  made 
after  (he  beat  French  pattern,  and 
warranicd  aatisfoctory  In  cveiv  re¬ 


in  cases  which  would  seem  hopeless.  with  s  piece  of  common  a 

The  Coraets  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  those  order.  Kemit  to  _ 

usually  worn,  at  we  substitute  our  Hat  steel  magnetods  I  GEO.  A.  SCOTT, 
**  AGENTS  WANTED.  LIBERAL  TERMS. 


warranicd  ■allsioctory  in  every  re-  O 
sped.  Those  who  have  tried  them  say  they  will  wear 
no  others.  Most  of  the  above  applies  equally  well 
to  the  Electric  Belt  for  gents  or  uaiis.  ' 

f*  $1  .OO,  •1.50.  •8.00. 

and  $3.00  for  the  (forsets,  smi  $3.00  each  tor  Ihe 
Belts.  We  make  these  In  dove  and  while  onlv.  Tbra 
are  sent  out  In  a  handsome  box;  accompanied' by  a  slL 
ver-plated  compass,  by  which  Ihe  Elwtro-magnetio 
InOuence  can  be  tested.  If  yon  cannot  get  them  ht 
your  town,  we  will  send  eilber  kind  to  any  address 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  with  20  cents  addeifi  for 
packing  or  regiairation,  and  we  guarantee  Mfe  de¬ 
livery  Into  your  bands.  Remit  In  poalHtlllce  money-or- 
der.  draft,  check,  or  In  currency  by  regialerad  tetter. 
In  ordering,  kindly  slat*  exact  sloe  of  Corset  MmuUg 
worn ;  or, where  tlie  size  Is  not  known,  take  a  meaauro- 
ment  of  the  waist  over  the  llnern  This  caa  be  doM 
with  s  piece  of  common  string,  which  send  wilb  jom 
order.  Remit  to  i 

GEO.  A.  SCOTT,  848 Broadway.  N.  T.  I 
LIBERAL  TERMS.  I 
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1  Mlii^lOIiABY  OCCASION. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Mission- 
arj'  Society  in  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange 
met  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28th.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  recorded  their  names  upon  entering, 
as  delegatee  from  the  different  churches  exclusive 
of  the  Madison  ladies.  Mrs.  Bobert  Aikman, 
President,  conducted  the  exercises.  The  reports 
from  local  societies  were  combined  into  one,  and 
read  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Beaumont,  Secretary  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  showed  much  progress,  and  five  new 
societies  formed  during  the  year.  The  sum  raised 
during  the  year  for  both  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  $9,372.93,  for  Home  Missions  $5,809.44, 
for  Foreign  Missions  $3,563.49.  The  amoimt  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  year  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  $1,250.67. 

Mrs.  B.  Blake  welcomed  the  ladies  to  Madison. 
Mrs.  Albert  Erdman  of  Morristown  responded 
with  a  few  well  chosen  words.  Mrs.  Dr.  Ogden  of 
Chatham  offered  resolutions  in  memoriam  of  Mrs. 
Ashbel  Green  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Durant  of  Mor¬ 
ristown. 

Miss  Dyer,  representing  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  for  Home  Missions,  then  addressed  the 
ladies  in  a  most  delightful  manner ;  after  which 
Mrs.  Aikman  apportioned  a  share  of  the  debt  to 
the  Presbytery  and  to  the  individual  churches,  and 
advised  a  treasurer  for  Home  Missions  in  the  Soci¬ 
ety. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  in  the 
aftemoonj  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Lee  of  Summit  was 
unanimously  elected  as  the  treasurer  for  the  Wo¬ 
man's  Executive  Committee  for  Home  Missions  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  to  receive  all 
money  and  the  value  of  boxes,  and  remit  and  re¬ 
port  the  same  to  the  Parent  Society,  280  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Dyer’s  address,  which 
was  enthusiastically  received,  Mrs.  Knowles  of 
Madison  gave  a  very  bright,  cordial  talk  on  the 
the  oneness  of  our  work. 

Lunch  was  prepared  and  served  to  all  in  the 
church.  At  two  the  meeting  was  opened  with 
song  and  prayer,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  revival 
now  in  progress  in  Japan.  After  which  Mrs.  Beriy 
questioned  a  Band  on  Persia,  the  subject  for  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge  was  then  introduced. 
She  inst^cted.  Interested,  and  entertained  both 
young  and  old  for  nearly  an  hour  by  her  incidents 
of  travel  and  experience  with  and  knowledge  of 
the  different  missionary  stations  she  had  visited. 
Summit  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
October  next. 


WOMAN’S  SYNODICAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Synod¬ 
ical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Synod  of 
Now  York,  was  held  in  the  Second  Street  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Troy,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct. 
2l8t  and  22d.  The  impressive  devotional  exercises 
of  Wednesday  afternoon  were  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Horace  Eaton  of  Palmyra,  after  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mrs.  T.  M.  Niven)  took  the  chair. 

Large  deflations  of  women  from  the  several 
Presbyteries  responded  to  the  roll  call.  Following 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  given  by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Dauchy  of  Troy, 
which  was  appropriately  responded  to.  The  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary  (Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Yeisley)  gave  an 
interesting  report.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Sinclair 
(the  Treasurer),  the  report  was  read  by  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Brownell  of  New  York,  showing  the  receipts  of  the 
year  to  bo  $26,511.56,  being  $3,656.08  in  excess  of 
last  year. 

Committees  were  appointed,  and  other  matters 
of  business  completed,  when  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  attend  the  Synodical  communion  service  at  the 
First  Church.  The  session  of  the  Committee  was 
continued  at  the  Second  Street  Church  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  devotional  exercises  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cooper  of  South  Centreville. 
The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected :  President,  Mrs.T.  M.  Niven,  Jr.,  of  Dobbs 
Ferry ;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Horace  Eaton  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  Mrs.  D.  R.  James  of  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Kimball  of  Buffalo,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Miller  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gallup  of  Clinton,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Brooklyn,  Miss  E.  M.  Kimball  of  Newbuiy- 
port,  Maes.,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Potter  of  Schenectady,  Mrs. 

8.  J.  Nichols  of  Rochester,  Mrs.  William  A.  Nik« 
of  Homeilsville,  Mrs.  William  H.  Wickham  of  New 
York  city ;  Corresponding  Secretaries ;  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Knox  of  Elmira,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Walker  of 
Dobbs  Ferry.  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Yeisley  of  Hudson.  Treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Sin¬ 
clair  of  New  York  city. 

Reports  were  heard  from  nearly  all  of  the  thirty 
Presbyteries  in  the  Synod,  showing  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  earnestness,  and  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  our  women  to  this  branch  of  Christian  work. 
An  article  relating  to  the  poor  whites  of  the  South 
was  read  by  Mis.  Mairs  of  Schenectady,  giving  a 
deplorable  picture  of  this  neglected  class  of  people. 
The  importance  of  establishing  schools  among 
them  was  urged,  and  by  enlightening  and  educating 
them  to  strike  at  one  of  the  sources  from  which  re¬ 
cruits  for  Mormonlsm  are  bountifully  supplied. 

Appropriate  memorial  resolutions  in  respect  to 
Mrs.  Ashbel  Green,  late  President  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee,  were  adopted.  The  praise 
meeting  conducted  by  Miss  F.  A.  Dyer  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  afternoon  service  was  an  occasion  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest.  The  lips  of  many  were  opened  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  blessings  both  indi- 
vtfiual  and  public.  The  beautiful  hymn  “  Holy, 
h^iy.  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,”  was  sung  at  the 
fa^nuing  of  the  final  session  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  The  opening  address  on  “  Personal  Re¬ 
sponsibility  ”  was  given  by  Mrs.  Knox,  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary.  Her  words  were  earnest  and 
effective.  We  are  called  of  heaven  to  work,  and 
each  person  will  find  the  place  for  which  he  is  de¬ 
signed  if  he  but  be  of  a  willing  mind.  God  does 
not  require  one  to  fill  a  place  for  which  he  is  unilt- 
tod,  but  to  make  the  most  of  the  talent  entrusted 
to  his  keeping.  Each  must  be  willing  to  listen 
and  to  act.  Who  will  say  “  Here  am  I,  send  me  ”? 
Those' who  shirk,  lose  a  great  joy  and  a  lasting  re¬ 
ward.  .  It  was  announced  that  Mrs.  McFarland  of 
Alaska,  who  was  expected  to  address  the  meeting, 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Although  this  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  speakers  who  followed  filled  the 
needs  of  the  hour  so  completely  that  nothing  was 
lacking.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Allen  of  Pittsburg  spoke  with 
thrilling  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen.  The 
hearts  already  open  in  Christian  sympathy  are 
most  readily  touched  by  every  benevolent  appeal, 
and  to  those  interested  in  mission  work.  A  sad 
picture  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Allen  of  a  race  of  seven 
millions  of  people  calling  pathetically  not  for 
wealth  or  lands,  but  for  the  soul’s  needs  and  for 
Christian  sympathy.  Mrs.  D.  R.  James,  President 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  summed  up  the  en- 
Ubs  Home  Mission  work,  touching  upon  the  Freed¬ 
man,  the  Indian,  the  Mormon,  the  Mexican,  the 
mixed  races,  and  the  poor  whites  of  the  South. 
The  disciples  were  sent  out  two  by  two  in  haste  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  As  Christian  women,  let  us  make  haste  to 
do  the  Master’s  will.  Our  nation  was  planned  for 
the  Christianixlng  of  all  others.  This  country  was 
established  on  the  Protestant  faith,  and  God  hath 
brought  all  people  to  us  that  they  may  receive  the 
light  which  has  been  given  us,  that  thus  it  may  be 
r^ected  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Strive  in  season 
and  oqt  of  season  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  ^d,  for  it  rests  largely  with  the  Christian 
women  of  America  to  save  our  countrj'.  At  the 
close  of  Mrs.  James's  address,  Mrs.  Haines  and 
Mrs.  Nrn  in  added  a  few  words. 

Mrs.  Horace  Eaton  exhibited  to  the  audience  the 
original  Mormon  bible,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Palmyra.  Mrs.  Eaton  enlarged 
upon  the  insidious  errors  of  Mormonism,  and  urged 
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that  New  York  State,  the  source  from  which  this 
dread  evil  emanated,  should  feel  a  responsibility 
in  regard  to  its  suppression. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  people 
of  Troy  for  their  elegant  hospitality.  A  beautiful 
feature  of  the  entire  session,  was  the  active  part 
taken  by  the  young  ladies  of  this  charming  Presby¬ 
terian  city.  Would  that  their  example  might  show 
to  many  the  blessedness  of  devoting  the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  youth  to  that  service  which  alone 
gives  satisfaction  and  peace.  It  was  announced  by 
Mrs.  Haines  that  the  admirable  plan  of  apportion¬ 
ment  to  relieve  the  Executive  Committee  of  debt, 
originated  with  Mrs.  A.  F.  Ibbotson  of  Bingham¬ 
ton.  It  is  expected  that  this  Synodical  Commit¬ 
tee  will  soon  secure  its  proportion  of  funds ;  when 
with  its  efficient  corps  of  officers  and  an  increasing 
number  of  helpers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of 
the  coming  year  may  be  greatly  prospered  and 
blessed. 

ettnrent  Stients. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

John  McCullough,  the  actor,  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Philadelphia  on  the  8th. 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  the  Hon.  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  Port 
of  Boston. 

John  Amot  Palmer  of  New  York  city,  a  member 
of  the  Yale  Academic  Freshman  class,  died  at  the 
College  on  the  5th,  after  only  three  hours’  illness. 

Careful  examination  shows  that  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  females  in  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  and  eleven  per  cent,  of  males  work  on 
Sunday,  in  addition  to  their  weekly  service. 

The  Postoffice  Department  has  been  informed 
that  the  interchange  of  money  orders  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  began  on  Oct.  1,  and  nine 
orders  were  drawn  in  Japan  on  the  first  two  days 
of  that  month. 

United  States  Consul  Philip  Carroll  at  Palermo, 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  date  of  Oct. 
12,  that  there  have  occurred  3,937  cases  of  cholera 
since  its  last  outbreak,  2,093  of  which  have  proved 
fatal.  There  were  110  new  cases  and  51  deaths  on 
the  day  before  his  writing. 

Navigation  ceased  in  Section  3  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  Nov.  1st.  This  section  is  covered  with  ice 
fully  an  inch  thick,  and  Superintendent  Mahan 
was  obliged  to  run  the  ice-breaker  a  distance  of 
five  miles  to  relieve  imprisoned  boats.  This  is  un¬ 
precedented. 

During  the  last  forty-five  years  Massachusetts 
has  held  the  English  mission  nearly  half  the  time. 
She  has  held  this  office  under  ten  of  the  thirteen 
presidents  of  that  time.  In  the  list  are  included 
the  three  Adamses,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motley,  and 
Lowell. 

Of  the  living  Congressmen  who  have  represented 
Massachusetts,  the  eldest  is  Henry  Williams  of 
Taunton,  who  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Dec.  2,  1839.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  en¬ 
tered  the  House  Dec.  7,  1840;  Julius  Rockwell 
Feb.  2,  1844,  and  N.  P.  Banks  Dec.  5,  1853. 

The  pro-slavery  riot  in  Boston  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Garrison  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
with  a  rope  around  h|g  body,  was  commemorated 
Oct.  21st  in  the  Charles-street  Methoilist  Church  in 
that  city  by  the  Garrison  Lyceum,  a  liteiary  asso¬ 
ciation  of  colored  young  men  and  women. 

The  closing  of  the  bars  on  election  day  in  Ma.s8a- 
chusetts  worked  like  a  charm  everywhere.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  the  police  authorities  were  astonished.  During 
October  the  number  of  “drunks”  before  the  po¬ 
lice  courts  averaged  about  forty-two  daily.  On 
the  morning  after  election  it  was  found  that  only 
seven  arrests  for  drunkenness  had  been  made,  a 
smaller  number  than  had  been  presented  for  at 
least  seven  years. 

About  fifty  representative  citizens  met  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  Nov.  4th,  to  consider 
the  question  of  building  a  ship  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  according  to  plans  pro¬ 
posed  by  Capt.  James  B.  Eads  of  that  city. 
Speeches  were  made  heartily  endorsing  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  resolutions  adopted  coi-dially  indorsing 
the  project  and  the  Tehuantepec  route. 

A  dispatch  says  the  natunil  gas  wells  of  Tolono, 
Ill.,  are  gradually  failing,  and  no  new  ones  have 
betm  discovered  for  a  yt'ar.  The  most  notiHl  of 
these  wells,  owned  by  H.  C.  Smith  and  useii  for 
several  years  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes  at 
his  residence,  is  becoming  almost  worthless.  An¬ 
other  which  wh<ui  new  showed  the  greatest  pres¬ 
sure  of  any  of  them,  and  was  used  to  run  a  large 
steam-i'iigine,  has  been  abandomHl.  Most  of  the 
others  in  this  region  are  going  out  of  use. 

“  My  September  books  show  the  biggest  and  best 
business  of  any  month  for  years,”  was  the  remark 
of  the  cashier  of  a  leading  wholesale  grocery  house 
in  Minneapolis.  This  is  only  a  straw,  but  suggt3sts 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  thinks  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  A  Pittsburg  notary  public,  who 
does  a  large  amount  of  protesting  for  the  banks, 
was  several  days  last  week  without  a  piece  of 
paper  to  protest,  and  the  Commercial  Gazette 
thinks  that  such  a  certificate  of  good  financial 
charac^ter  is  one  of  which  the  city  may  well  be 
proud. 

At  the  recent  Yale  meeting  in  Springfiehl,  Prof. 
Dana  said  most  of  the  complaints  about  the  Yale 
curriculum  arose  from  ignorance  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  facts.  There  hatl  been  notable  changes 
within  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  pointed  these 
out,  and  explained  the  working  of  the  optional  sys¬ 
tem.  “  Out  of  140  seniors  last  year,  130  took  jwlit- 
ical  economy,  and  120  history,  both  required  in  the 
old  course.  Out  of  the  146  juniors,  80  took  one,  two 
or  three  courses  in  classics.  There  is  no  netsd  of 
argument  to  show  the  difference  in  the  work  of 
these  eighty  and  the  old  compulsory  work.  We 
hope  to  offer  more  university  courses  as  time  goes 
on.  As  it  is  now,  wo  offer  the  widest  fre*>dom  of 
choice  between  the  classics  of  the  college  and  the 
studies  of  a  strictly  scientific  school.”  He  addl'd 
that  the  tide  seemed  to  be  setting  toward  the  study 
of  the  sciences. 

The  Governor  of  Arizona,  making  his  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  says  the 
progress  of  the  Territory  has  b<?en  a  source  of 
gratification.  The  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Arizona  demonstrates  that  the  Terri¬ 
tory  affords  the  grandest  mineral  field  in  tln^ 
country.  The  estimated  value  of  the  metals  ex¬ 
ported  by  the  express  companies  during  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  1884,  made  a  total  of  $7,056,379. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  copper  bullion  exported 
was  $2,750,000.  Cattle  raising  is  a.s8uming  an  im¬ 
portance  second  only  to  mining  among  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Territory,  and  it  is  estimabsl  that 
there  were  431,479  head  of  cattle  in  the  Territoiy 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  An  appropriation  for 
sinking  artesian  wells  is  recommended,  with  a  view 
to  the  reclamation  of  sterile  lands.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Territory  is  placed  at  80,000,  and  the 
value  of  assessed  properity  at  $25,000,000. 

The  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  tekv 
graphed  to  Secretary  Lamar  that  the  citizens  of 
Tacoma  had  expelled  about  two  hundred  Chinese 
from  the  city  limits.  The  Governor  then  telegraph¬ 
ed  the  local  authorities  at  Tacoma  asking  if  they 
could  preserve  order.  He  was  informed  that  while 
order  had  not  been  perfectly  preserved,  yet  no  one 
had  been  seriously  injured.  Another  tel^ram  from 
the  Mayor  of  Seattle  stated  that  in  view  of  the  out¬ 
break  at  Tacoma  trouble  was  appr*‘hended  at  Seat¬ 
tle.  The  Chinese  in  the  Territoiy  have  made  an 
urgent  appeal  to  the  Governor  for  protection,  and 
a  gubernatorial  proclamation  has  been  issued  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  citizens  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
order.  This  action  was  reported  to  Secretary  La¬ 
mar,  and  after  a  conference  with  the  President,  a 
telegram  was  sent  to  the  (iovernor  of  Washington 
Territory,  approving  the  Issuance  of  his  proclamu- 
'  tlon,  and  directing  him  to  use  all  means  in  his 
power  to  prevent  further  trouble. 


The  Wandle,  the  first  steamship  of  the  line  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  between 
Mobile  and  Liverpool,  left  Nov.  5th  with  4000 
bales  of  cotton.  She  was  loaded  with  her  full 
cargo  at  a  city  wharf,  and  departed  by  way  of  the 
new  ship  channel  connecting  Mobile  with  the 
lower  bay. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  began  his  sermon  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  Washington,  in  a  way  that  may 
have  astonished  some  of  his  hearers.  He  said : 

“  Have  some  of  you  come  here  through  curiosity, 
that  you  may  make  light  remarks  and  clever  jests 
and  frivolous  criticisms,  so  that  no  chance  good 
seed  may  remain  for  a  moment  upon  the  soil  of 
your  souls,  which  might  otherwise  conceivably 
germinate  in  some  spot  which  may  be  a  trifle  less 
hard  than  the  beaten  road  ?  If  so,  you  can  hear 
nothing  from  me  to  gratify  your  ear ;  nothing  but 
the  plainest  truths  of  God  in  the  simplest  speech 
of  man.” 

Mr.  J.  L.  Huss  of  Mt.  Vernon  has  presented  to 
the  Grand  Army  Fair  of  Farnsworth  Post,  the  orig¬ 
inal  engraving  made  by  F.  Glrch  in  1865,  by  order 
of  the  Government.  The  engraving  was  intended 
to  be  reduced  into  the  size  of  a  medal  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  honorably  discharged  soldier.  The 
order,  however,  was  countermanded  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  objected  to  the  symbol  used.  It  was  a 
dead  dragon,  representing  Secession,  under  the 
feet  of  two  female  figures,  representing  the  North 
and  the  South.  In  the  background  was  a  spread 
eagle,  and  in  a  semi-circle  were  the  seals  of  the 
States.  The  plan  was  never  carried  out. 

A  Maine  correspondent  says ;  “  We  have  men  in 
Saco  who  think  a  boy  with  all  the  common  school 
education  in  the  world,  a  fool  without  a  smattering 
of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  particularly 
botany.  It  Is  as  plain  as  the  nooilday  in  this  town 
and  Biddeford,  that  the  free  high  school  is  a  curse 
to  the  rising  generation.  It  fits  them  only  for  con¬ 
sumers.  Our  grammar  schools  are  excellent,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  high  school  temptation,  we 
should  have  some  first-rate  farmers  and  mechanics 
and  fishermen.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Yankee  is  becoming  almost  help¬ 
less  in  the  way  o{  getting  an  honest  livelihood, 
while  the  French  and  Irish  are  living  on  what  we 
waste  on  ornamentation,  and  laying  up  half  their 
wages,  and  becoming  possessors  of  a  large  amount 
of  our  real  estate  which  formerly  belonged  to  native 
citizens.  Our  most  intelligent  men  and  deepest 
thinkers  are  waking  up  to  the  great  evil  that  a  free, 
fashionable  education  is  a  curse,  and  that  labor  is 
an  honor,  and  not  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  people.” 

Mormon  Bishop  Sharp  of  Utah  says  the  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  prosecution  of  polygamists  is  deep 
and  spreading.  That  it  is  true  that  his  course  in 
pleading  guilty  and  paying  a  fine  and  promising  to 
obey  the  laws  had  gained  for  him  the  enmity  of 
the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  that  his  former 
friends  with  whom  he  had  associated  for  a  lif*v 
time,  and  men  with  whom  he  has  long  been  linked 
in  Church  work,  have  turned  against  him.  But  I 
acteil  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 

I  do  not  renounce  my  religion  or  any  part  thereof. 

1  simply  give  up  the  practice  of  polygamy  because 
the  United  States  laws  forbid  my  indulging  in  it 
any  longer.  As  long  as  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  otherwise.  If 
I  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  statute,  I 
would  lie  at  liberty  to  go  outside  of  the  United 
States  limits  and  continue  the  practice  of  polyga¬ 
my.  I  think  in  due  time  there  will  be  a  reaction, 
and  people  will  see  I  have  pursued  the  best  and 
wisest  course.  Mormons  are  stubborn,  but  when 
they  are  threatened  with  the  Penitentlaiy,  as  I  was, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  come  to  their 
senses.  The  Edmunds’  law  is  a  severe  law,  but  it 
does  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to  do — it  sends 
men  to  prison  who  refuse  oliedience  to  United 
States  laws  in  declining  to  give  up  polygamous 
practices.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  Nov.  9th,  as  the  west-bound 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  limited  express  on  the  We.st 
Shore  road  passed  the  curve  one  mile  west  of 
Little  Falls  skvtion  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  mib's 
an  hour,  the  engineer  felt  liis  engine  tip  as  though 
one  side  of  the  track  hail  sunken.  He  quickly  ap¬ 
plied  the  air  brakes,  but  the  tender  jumpetl  from 
the  track,  and  brt^aking  from  the  engine,  rolled 
down  the  embankment.  The  engine  shot  ahead 
like  a  rocket,  and  was  not  stopped  until  it  had 
gone  1000  feet.  The  iiaggage  car  and  two  coaches 
ran  by  the  wrec-ked  tender,  but  the  tracks  and 
roadbed  slid  toward  the  canal,  and  when  the  Pull¬ 
man  sleeper  Hindoo  reached  the  spot  where  the 
tender  lay  it  telescoped  with  it.  In  this  car  were 
Assemblytnait  Charles  R.  Pratt  of  Rochester  and 
his  wife.  Judge  Grover  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Con¬ 
ductor  Catlin,  and  others.  Pratt  occupied  an  up¬ 
per  berth,  while  his  wife  was  in  the  lower  section. 
They  wore  both  crushed  in  a  little  hole,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  that  were  made,  wore 
not  rescueil  for  over  an  hour.  They  conversed 
with  each  other  on  family  matters,  and  as  Mrs. 
Pratt  knew  she  could  not  be  saved,  she  told  her 
husband  what  to  do  about  their  four  children,  and 
what  disiKisition  to  make  of  $2500  in  her  satchel. 
As  her  breath  grew  shorter  she  bo  ie  him  an  affec¬ 
tionate  good-bye,  which  deeply  affected  the  by¬ 
standers  who  heard  it.  They  were  returning  from 
the  funeral  of  her  sister  in  New  York.  Her  re¬ 
mains  were  sent  to  Rochester.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
rescued  by  chopping  a  hole  through  the  car.  He 
is  seriously,  if  not  fatally.  Injured,  but  has  gone 
home.  The  conductor  was  shoved  through  a  rear 
window,  while  a  porter  was  rollotl  out  of  his  berth 
on  the  floor  and  escaped  dangerous  injuries.  The 
passengers  in  the  sleepers  Luzerne  and  Manhattan 
were  also  more  or  less  injured.  For  300  feet  the 
track  has  slid  slightly  toward  the  canal.  In  the 
ditch  are  several  coaches  and  two  sleepers  piled 
on  the  tender,  the  sleeper  Hindoo  and  the  tender 
being  a  shapeless  mass.  The  accident  is  due  to 
the  engineers  who  laid  out  the  road.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  hill  200  feet  in  height.  This  is  said  to 
contain  many  springs,  which  run  against  the  road¬ 
bed  and  soak  under  it.  There  are  no  culverts 
within  hundreds  of  feet.  The  heavy  rain  of  Sun¬ 
day  swelletl  the  streams,  and  the  roadbeil  jarred 
like  marshy  land.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  a 
train  at  high  speed  to  plough  it  down. 

Niagara  contains  power  enough  to  operate  all 
the  machinery  in  the  State  by  eiectricity,  were  it 
possible  to  transmit  the  electric  curr<*nt  economi¬ 
cally  and  safely  any  distance,  instead  of  only  about 
twenty-five  miles,  says  The  Mail  and  Expre.ss. 
Baron  de  Rothschild  has  been  prominent  in  the 
electrical  enterprise  of  Paris,  and  he  l)ore  the  ex- 
p<‘iise  of  the  recent  experiment  of  transmitting  an 
electrical  current  of  forty-horse  power  between 
Creil  and  La  Vilette,  a  distance  of  fifty-eight  kil¬ 
ometres,  or  nearly  forty  miles.  M.  Deprez’s  r*'- 
port  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sidences  that  the 
expi'riment  was  completely  successful,  no  heating 
of  the  wire  or  of  the  dynamo  having  occurred,  pro¬ 
vokes  inquiry  as  to  whether  further  developments 
in  the  same  direction  may  not  be  expected,  so  tliat 
it  will  be  possible  to  utilize  water  power  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  to  operate  machinery  at  a 
great  distance.  The  question  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  people  of  Buffalo  and  smaller  towns 
near  Niagara,  and  even  Rochester  might  obtain 
from  the  Falls  electricity  for  the  illumination  of  its 
streets  and  buildings,  and  for  the  propulsion  of  its 
streetcars,  were  th  e  problem  of  the  transmission 
of  electrical  power  long  distances  to  be  solved. 
The  bjlephone  can  now  l>e  used  for  conversation 
Vs'twei'n  New  York  and  Boston,  and  even  between 
more  di.stant  points,  and  its  development  certainly 
encourages  the  hope  that  Baron  de  Rothchild's  in¬ 
vestment  in  experiments  for  the  improvement  of 
the  transmission  of  electrical  power  will  be  still 
further  rewarded.  Electricians  have  already  ac¬ 
complished  stupendous  results,  and  the  public 
must  not  bo  Impatient  for  the  achievement  of  all 
that  has  been  promiseil  or  represented  as  proba¬ 


ble,  but  a  study  of  the  progress  of  electrical  dis¬ 
covery  in  recent  years  certainly  justifies  the  faith 
that  electricity  is  the  force  which  is  yet  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mightiest  industrial  revolution  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Jerry  Miller,  a  well  known  guide  and  hunter  of 
Bethel,  Sullivan  county,  while  acting  as  guide  for  a 
party  of  Ulster  county  sportsman  recently,  had  a 
life  and  death  fight  with  a  large  bear,  which  he 
came  upon  while  chasing  a  deer.  He  shot  at  the 
bear  with  his  rifle,  but  failed  to  hit  a  vital  part. 
Then  followed  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  As  Miller 
tells  the  story,  after  his  rifle  was  of  no  use  to  him, 
he  succeeded  in  picking  up  a  big  club,  which  he 
broke  over  bruin’s  head  with  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  bear  grappled  him  and  began  to  squeeze  him. 
In  the  affray  Miller’s  clothes  were  nearly  torn  from 
his  body,  and  he  was  scratched  and  bleeding  from 
head  to  foot.  After  a  terrible  struggle  he  loosened 
one  of  his  arms,  and  grasping  a  large  knife  he  had 
with  him,  he  plunged  it  into  the  bear’s  breast.  Just 
at  that  moment  the  hunting  party  arrived,  and 
they  finished  what  little  life  the  bear  had  left. 
Miller  fainte<l  and  had  to  be  carried  home.  He 
has  since  recovered. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

“Science”  has  removed  its  publication  office  to 
New  York,  in  order  to  become  more  strictly  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“Life”  is  an  artistic,  humorous  and  satirical 
journal  of  elevated  tone,  whose  Christmas  num¬ 
ber,  to  be  issued  Dec.  7th,  will  contain  twenty- 
eight  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and  printed  in 
colors. 

Ex-Judge  Albert  Cardozo  died  on  Sunday,  the 
8th,  at  his  residence  in  New  York,  from  Bright’s 
disease  and  other  complications. 

Full  returns  show  that  the  Tammany  Democrats 
in  New  York  city  on  Tuesday  last  elected  the 
Sheriff,  the  County  Clerk,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  a  Supreme  Court  Judge,  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judge,  the  two  City  Court 
Judges,  and  a  Coroner — the  happy  result  of  “A 
Great  Journal  ”  leading  the  “  Independent”  press. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  as  executor  of  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  Charles  Tracy,  has  offered  $200,000  to 
St.  George’s  Epicopal  parish.  New  York,  for  a  me¬ 
morial  building  which  shall  be  large  enough  for 
the  Sunday-school  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
which  shall  contain  also  a  chapel,  living  rooms  for 
the  clergy,  a  Young  Men’s  Club,  a  council  room  for 
the  vestry,  rooms  for  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  a 
gymnasium,  and  bathrooms. 

The  ninth  annual  commencement  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nuraes,  which  has  its  home  at  the 
Charity  and  Maternity  Hospital  on  Blackwell’s 
Island,  was  held  in  the  iecture-room  of  the  Carne¬ 
gie  Laiioratory  connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  fourteen.  Dr. 
L.  Livingston  Seaman,  chief  of  medical  staff,  said 
that  the  practical  objects  of  the  school  were  to 
provide  efficient  and  skilled  attendance  in  the 
hospital  service  on  the  island ;  to  open  up  a  new 
vocation  for  women  which  should  be  useful,  hon¬ 
orable,  and  remunerative;  and  to  provide  for  the 
public  a  supply  of  thoroughly  schooled  and  re¬ 
sponsible  nurses,  prepared  for  the  severest  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  sick-room.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  in  1875,  267  have  been  under  instruction, 
and  with  the  present  class  nearly  170  have  received 
diplomas.  Not  a  single  graduate  is  unemployed. 
As  a  practical  measure  of  the  school’s  efficiency,  it 
was  mentioned  tliat  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation  the  mortality  rates  in  the  Charity  Hos¬ 
pital  went  down  30  per  cent.  A  home  building  for 
the  use  of  the  school  is  greatly  needed. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain,  at  the  Manhattan  tem¬ 
perance  meeting  in  Masonic  Hall,  there  were  no 
vacant  seats,  and  the  aisles  were  crowdeil  with 
cold  water  advocates  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  tlie  attack  made  upon 
cigarette  smoking.  Towering  above  every  person 
else  on  the  platform  was  Prof.  J.  M.  Laflin,  the 
heavy  weight  athlete  who  at  a  public,  gathering  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  was  rather  rouglily  han¬ 
dled  by  Mr.  .Jolm  L.  Sullivan  of  Boston.  The 
professor  said  smoking  cigarettes  caused  young 
men  and  boys  to  bo  puny  and  sickly,  tliat  cigarette 
smoking  injured  the  system  and  shortened  the 
days  of  those  who  practiced  it,  that  millions  of 
cigarettes  were  manufactured  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  he  thought  some  move 
should  be  made  by  the  temperance  societies  to  put 
a  stop  to  an  evil  which  in  time  caused  young  men 
to  take  to  strong  drink.  Dr.  Justin  D.  Fulton  said 
if  the  young  men  of  the  country  wanted  to  grow  to 
the  puny  proportion  of  the  Culians,  they  had  only 
to  continue  smoking  cigarettes. 

The  Rev.  Father  Cleary :  “  Catholic  priests  are 
not  less  advocates  of  temperance  than  Protestant 
ministers  are.  The  Baltimore  Council,  whose  de¬ 
crees,  under  approval  of  the  Pope,  are  now  on 
their  way  to  this  country,  has  explicitly  directed 
priests  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  Catholics 
to  withdraw  from  the  li<iuor  traffic.  But  there  is 
the  same  difference  of  opinion  among  priests  as 
among  Protestant  clergymen  as  to  wliat  reasonable 
temperance  is.” 

The  Herald  reports  the  following  case  of  death 
by  fright:  When  Mrs.  Connolly  left  her  home  in 
Brooklyn  Sunday  afternoon  to  visit  a  sick  cousin, 
she  was  in  very  good  health.  Just  as  she  entered 
her  cousin’s  room  the  latter,  who  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  Bright’s  disease,  was  seized  with  a  con¬ 
vulsion,  which  so  frightened  Mrs.  Connolly  that 
she  fell  to  the  floor  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Physi¬ 
cians  were  summoned,  but  she  could  not  bo  re¬ 
stored  to  consciousness,  and  died  at  seven  o’clock, 
.Vn  hour  afterward  Mr.  Dixon  died. 

It  is  believed  that  a  great  crusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic  will  soon  be  inaugurated  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  last  year’s  Plenary  Council,  which 
was  held  in  Baltimore.  The  decrees  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  have  bciui  submitbMl  to  the  Holy  See  in  the  form 
of  a  report  from  the  Congregation  of  the  Propagan¬ 
da,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  been  approved. 
In  the  circular  letter  issued  by  the  Plenary  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  following  refenmee  was  made  to  the  liquor 
qiKJstion :  “There  is  one  way  of  profaning  the 
Lord's  day  which  is  so  prolific  of  evil  results  that 
we  consider  it  our  duty  to  utter  against  it  a  special 
irondemnation.  This  is  the  practice  of  selling  beer 
or  other  liquors  on  Sunday,  or  of  frequenting  places 
where  they  are  sold.  This  practice  tends  more  than 
any  other  to  turn  the  day  of  the  Lord  into  a  day  of 
dissipation,  to  use  it  as  an  occasion  for  breeding 
inbunperance.  While  we  hope  that  Sunday  laws 
on  this  point  will  not  be  relaxed,  but  even  more 
rigidly  enforced,  we  implore  all  Catholics,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  of  country,  never  to  take  part  in 
such  traffic,  nor  to  continue  to  patronize  it.  And 
we  not  only  direct  the  attention  of  all  pastors  to 
the  repression  of  this  abuse,  but  we  also  call  upon 
them  to  induce  all  of  their  flocks  that  may  be  en 
gagt^l  in  the  sale  of  liquors  to  abandon  as  soon  as 
they  can  the  dangerous  traffic,  and  to  embrace  a 
more  becoming  way  of  making  a  living.” 

The  apple  crop  in  Ulster  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York  is  enormous,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  off  year.  The  yield  is  so  un¬ 
precedented  that  the  farmers  in  some  localities 
are  feeding  good  fruit  to  their  pigs.  The  price  for 
first-cla.ss  apples  rules  low,  the  fruit  in  some 
places  selling  at  fifty  cents  a  barrel.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  cider  are  being  made,  and  the  farmers  are 
selling  it  for  five  cents  a  gallon.  The  cider  pro¬ 
duct  along  the  entire  Hudson  valley  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Advices  from 
the  grape-growing  sections  on  both  borders  of  the 
Hudson  valley  show  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
grape  crop  have  been  sent  to  market,  and  that  the 
other  third  has  been  placed  in  cold  storage  to  be 
kept  until  about  Christmas  for  higher  prices.  Fig¬ 
ures  from  twenty  localities  show  the  gross  ton¬ 
nage  Ui  exceed  that  of  la-st  year  by  1500  tons.  The 
greater  part  of  the  grapes  are  Concords. 


IRELAND. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Edinburgh  on  Mon¬ 
day,  said :  The  Irish  question  Is  about  to  assume 
a  new  position  because  It  is  not  now  a  question  of 
cruel  grievances.  Thanks  to  the  patience,  zeal, 
energy,  and  good  sense  of  Parliament,  the  griev¬ 
ances  have  one  by  one  been  removed.  But  I  know 
very  well  that  my  fellow  countrymen  In  Ireland 
still  feel  and  believe  that  one  grievance  remains 
concerning  the  management  of  their  own  country 
as  opposed  to  imperial  concerns.  Formerly  the 
electorate  of  Ireland  was  so  limited  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  recognize  its  utterances  as  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  The  members  were  split  into 
three  parties — Parnellites,  Tories,  and  Liberals. 
Now  Ireland’s  electorate  is  as  broad,  as  extended, 
as  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  as  are  the  electorates  of  Scotland 
and  England.  I  am  confident  that  England  will 
never  repent  giving  perfect  equality  to  Ireland. 
We  must  look  a  step  further  forward  and  expect 
the  party  which  is  probably  in  a  vast  majority  in 
Ireland  to  demand  large  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Such  will  be  a  grave  contingency.  But  let 
it  not  fill  us  with  alarm,  because  as  long  as  we 
give  liberally,  equitably,  and  prudently,  it  will  bo 
needless  to  fear  the  results,  assuming  always  that 
nothing  will  be  demanded  that  would  jeopardize 
or  compromise  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  If  such  a 
demand  be  made,  we  will  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 
It  is  unjust  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  suppose 
that  any  other  basis  is  contemplated.  Whatever 
demand  Ireland  may  deliberately  and  constitution¬ 
ally  make,  unless  it  infringes  on  the  principles 
connected  with  the  honorable  maintenance  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  we  are  bound,  at  any  rate,  to 
treat  with  careful  attention.  (Loud  cheers.)  To 
stint  Ireland  in  powers  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  management  of  purely  Irish  matters,  is  a  great 
error.  I  lay  this  matter  before  you  because  it  has 
a  close  and  immediate  bearing  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  present  elections.  Tak¬ 
ing  part  in  Parliament  in  the  handling  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  for  me  a  great  difficulty  to  contemplate, 
because  in  years  past  I  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  such  a  discussion  would  be  not  only  allowa¬ 
ble,  but  also  beneficial,  once  the  wishes  of  Ireland 
have  been  constitutionally  enunciated.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Liberal  vote  in  the  next  Parliament 
will  exceed  that  of  the  Tories  and  Parnellites  com¬ 
bined.  If  it  does  not,  the  empire  will  be  endanger¬ 
ed.  That  a  fair  consideration  of  probable  Irish 
demands  may  be  given,  is  a  new  and  commanding 
reason  why,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  unit¬ 
ing  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind,  we 
should  adhere  to  that  great  liberal  policy  which 
we  have  receivetl  from  two  generations  of  states¬ 
men. 

Mr.  John  Bright  has  written  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Blennerhassett,  condoling  with  him  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Irishmen  of  Manchester  who  have  join¬ 
ed  the  Tories  instead  of  supporting  the  Liberals. 
Mr.  Bright  says  the  Tories  have  alwaj’s  refuseil  to 
grant  concessions  to  Ireland,  while  the  Liberals 
are  willing  to  remove  her  grievances.  England 
has  in  the  past  treated  Ireland  cruelly,  ho  says, 
but  now  Ireland’s  gnuitest  enemies  are  her  pro¬ 
fessed  leadera.  Mr.  Bright  hopes  there  are  still 
jiatriotic  Irishmen  ready  to  make  an  effort  to 
maintain  harmony  with  England. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Dorrian,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  died  Nov.  8. 

FRO.W  ABROAD. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  one  of  his  recent  electioneer¬ 
ing  speeches,  told  this  story  of  his  little  girl ;  The 
child  was  talking  to  her  nurse,  and  said  when  told 
not  to  fret  about  something,  that  she  could  not 
help  thinking,  because  she  could  not  make  her 
mind  sit  down. 

“The  disastrous  Influence  of  medical  studies 
ujion  the  Intellectual  faculties  of  women,  is  the 
curious  fact  estalilished  by  retjent  statistics,”  says 
the  Lyon  Medical.  In  England,  according  to  the 
census  of  1881,  the  number  of  women  physicians 
was  twenty -five.  From  1880  to  1884,  eight  of  them 
had  been  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  at  the 
end  of  last  year  three  were  under  treatment. 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  Archbishop  Tait’s  cenotaph  in  Can¬ 
terbury  Cathedral  in  London.  In  the  construction 
of  the  altar  tomb  a  quantity  of  bricks  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  wore  used,  which  were  dug  out  of 
that  portion  of  the  crypt  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  French  Protestants.  It  being  suggested 
that  if  ever  in  after  years  the  tomb  was  opened, 
and  sixteenth-century  bricks  discovered  in  a  nine¬ 
teenth-century  tomb,  antiquaries  might  be  puzzled 
to  understand  this.  Dean  Payne  Smith  agreed  to 
write  a  few  words  explaining  how  the  old  bricks 
came  to  be  used,  and  to  see  that  the  paper  contain¬ 
ing  the  explanation  was  placed  within  the  tomb. 
Accordingly  a  bottle  was  depositee!  In  it,  contain¬ 
ing  a  notification  to  that  effect. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  investigate  the  great  Andalusian  earth¬ 
quakes  last  Chri.stma8,  report  that  over  17,000 
buildings  were  injured  in  Granada  and  Malaga,  of 
which  4400  were  ruined ;  745  persons  were  killed, 
and  1485  wounded. 

M.  de  Freyclnet,  the  ablest  of  the  Moderate  Re¬ 
publicans  of  France,  and  the  man  for  whom  it  is 
said  President  Grevy  would  retire,  is  a  short,  thin 
man,  with  gray  beard  and  h(“ad  thinly  covered  with 
white  hair.  He  is,  what  few  public  men  in  France 
are,  a  rigid  Protestant;  and  his  family  life  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  happy.  Freyclnet  was  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer  by  profession.  During  the  practical  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Tours,  Freyclnet  was  Garnbetta’s  right 
hand.  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  a  great  system  of 
public  improvements  for  France. 

The  Ambassador  of  Switzerland  in  Washington, 
Mr.  E.  Frey,  says  the  amendment  to  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
stitution  which  has  just  been  adopted,  provides 
that  the  several  Cantons  shall  have  the  control  of 
the  hotel  and  saloon  business  and  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  Finleral  Government  of  Switzerland 
retains  the  authority  to  regulate  by  law  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  to 
tax  the  same  as  well  as  to  increase  duties  upon  im¬ 
ported  liquors.  The  amendment  further  provides 
that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  Income  from 
the  annual  tax  and  the  customs  duties  upon  alco¬ 
holic  liquors,  shall  be  devoted  to  waging  warfare 
against  alcoholism  in  all  its  forms.  Switzerland 
proposes  to  place  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  un¬ 
der  wise  restrictions.  For  years  there  has  been 
complaint  of  the  increase  in  alcoholism,  the  de¬ 
moralizing  influence  of  which  has  been  described 
in  dark  colors  by  a  number  of  Swiss  writers.  The 
imports  of  wine  and  spirits  have  nearly  quadrupled 
in  little  more  than  thirty  years.  Dr.  Schuler  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Federal  Council  says  that  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  prisonera  in  houses  of  deten¬ 
tion  were  habitual  drunkards,  and  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  destitute  admitted  to  the  poorhouse  in 
St.  Gall  in  1882  were  “drinkers  by  profession.” 
Statistics  show  that  of  the  patients  in  the  insane 
asylums  in  the  period  from  1877  to  1881,  twelve 
and  one-half  per  cent,  were  victims  of  alcoholism. 

Yogi,  the  famous  German  tenor,  has  a  farm  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps  on  which  some  far-famed  cheese 
is  made.  He  was  some  time  ago  elected  a  member 
of  the  Brennereiberufsgenossenschaften.  Yet  his 
voice  gives  no  evidence  of  over-exertion. 

The  poet  Kraszewskl  has  been  released  from 
prison  in  Berlin,  on  $5000  bail.  He  will  go  to  Italy 
to  recruit  his  health. 

Dr.  Estachy  has  been  sentenced  in  Paris  to  eight 
years’  servitude  for  sending  poisoned  poultry  to  a 
rival  doctor. 

Vice-Consul  McDonald  at  Bangkok,  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  death  by  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  on  the  28th  of  August,  of  Krom  Pra  Raja- 
wang  Bovara  Sthan  Mongol,  second  king  of  Siam. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  above  the  average  of  in¬ 
telligence,  well  Informed  on  the  general  topics  of 
the  day,  and  beloved  by  the  common  people. 


The  Russian  Government  has  decided  that  li¬ 
quors  shall  be  retailed  only  in  hotels  and  eating- 
houses.  As  a  result  of  this  edict  90,000  drinking 
places  will  be  closed  on  Jan.  1,  1886. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  is  reported  to  have  refused 
to  allow  the  escort  of  the  English  Frontier  Com¬ 
mission  to  traverse  Persian  territory. 

There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  recent 
reports  of  a  great  massacre  of  Christians  in  Annam. 
Many  persons  are  being  massacred,  however,  only 
it  is  not  at  the  hands  of  heathen  fanatics  that  they 
meet  their  death.  According  to  a  letter  in  the 
Temps,  3000  French  soldiers  have  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  cholera,  which  is  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Tonquinese  with  ceaseless  activity. 

Advices  from  Yokohama  state  that  the  suit  of 
the  owner  of  the  American  ship  Clarissa  B.  Carver 
against  the  owner  of  the  British  steamer  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  for  the  loss  of  the  former  by  collision 
with  the  Glamorganshire,  near  Kobe,  several 
months  ago,  has  been  decided  by  the  English  court 
at  Yokohama  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  dam¬ 
ages  were  assessed  at  $100,000. 

At  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  there  was  a  com¬ 
plete  dwelling-house  made  entirely  of  paper  and 
furnished  with  the  same  material.  There  were  pa¬ 
per  walls,  roofs,  ceilings,  floorings,  joists,  and  stair¬ 
ways.  There  were  paper  carpets,  bedding,  chairs, 
sofas,  and  lamps.  There  were  paper  frying-pans, 
and  even  the  stoves  in  which  bright  fires  were  con¬ 
stantly  burning  daily,  were  of  papier  mache.  When 
the  fabricator  of  this  mansion  gave  a  banquet,  the 
table-cloths,  napkins,  plates,  cups,  and  saucers, 
tumblers,  bottles,  and  even  the  knives  and  forks 
were  likewise  made  of  paper,  according  to  Dio 
Lewis. 

Great  improvements  are  reported  in  Venezuela. 
The  work  of  building  a  breakwater  at  Laguayra  on 
ehe  coast  a  few  miles  from  Caracas,  is  to  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once.  The  entire  breakwater  will  cost 
$40,000,000.  Blocks  of  concrete,  weighing  500  tons 
each,  will  be  laid  in  the  sea.  No  money  will  be 
taken  from  the  public  treasury.  The  London  com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  accept  a  certain  sum  per  package 
for  all  merchandise  going  over  the  breakwater  for 
ninety-nine  years. 

It  is  reported  from  Havana,  that  sugar  cane  of 
extraordinary  size  has  been  grown  this  year  in  the 
vicinity  of  Batabano.  Some  specimens  weighed 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  pounds  each. 

Late  measurements  give  the  height  of  the  great 
Mexican  volcano,  Popocatepetl,  as  17,809  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  crater,  which  is  completely  obscur¬ 
ed  within  by  sulphurous  vapor,  is  about  2^  miles 
In  circuit  and  1000  feet  deep.  The  entire  centre  of 
the  top  of  the  mountain  seems  to  be  solid  sulphur, 
which  is  deposited  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  a  day. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  appear¬ 
ed.  Be  sure  that  the  word  “Horsfobd’s”  Ison 
the  wrapper.  None  are  genuine  without  it. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonio  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper^ 
lies.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  ali  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswelz,  Hazard  A  Oo.,  Proprietors 
New  York.  _ 

The  beat  cough  medicine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion.  Sold  everywhere.  25c. 


New  York,  Monday,  November  9, 1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $2,979,400  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$25,452,600  against  $34, 185,475  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $1,740,775  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $3,- 
401,900;  tlie  specie  is  down  $3,189,300;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $717,800;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $3,710,800,  and  the 
circulation  is  increased  $600. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
la  given  in  tlie  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

HlEbMt.  Loweet.  1884. 


Atlantic  A  Pacific . .  lit 

Albany  and  8uw(uehanna .  1391 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  4S| 

American  Cable .  70 

Ameriran  District  Telegraph .  38 

American  Express  .  103 

Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel .  3 

Boston  Air  Line  pref .  96 

Cameron  Coal .  15 

Canada  Southern  .  461 

Canadian  Paclhc .  61  j 

Central  Iowa .  13> 

Central  Pacidc .  45J 

peaae  and  Ohio .  10| 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  preL .  17i 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pref .  13 

Chicago  and  Alton .  139 

Char.,  Col.  A  A .  36) 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  Il  l 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref....  137{ 

Chicago,  Burlington  a  qulncy .  137 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  8t.  Paul.  91) 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref....  Il7f 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  fe  Pacific .  136| 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  18) 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref  10| 

Col.,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo .  38 

Cm.,  San., aud  Cleveland .  33 

Cleveland  and  Plttaburg .  l4l) 

Cleveland,  O.,  u.  A  Indianapolis....  66^ 

Colorado  coal . .  34 1 

CousolidaUou  Coal .  33 

consolidated  Uas  .  H’l) 

Delaware  A  H  uc  son  Canal . .  ihO) 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  ...  i33) 

Denver  A  Bio  Urande  .  18) 

Duhugue  aud  SlOUk  City .  63 

E.  Teun.,  Va..  A  Georgia .  7 

E.  Tenu.  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref .  13 

Evausvllle  aud  Terre  Haute  ..••  63 

Ellzaueih,  Lex.  A  B.  8 .  15i 

Port  Worm  A  Deuver  City .  ‘33 

Uieeu  Bay  A  . .  5| 

. .  31 

Uoustou  A  Texas. .  36 

lilluoia  . .  1-81 

tud..  Bloom,  a  Western  . . .  19i 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . .  13) 

Lake  shore  .  86) 

Long  Island .  f'G 

Louisville  a  Nashville .  48, 

L-zuisviiie,  Mew  Albany  A  0.... .  38^ 

Miiuhaliau  con  .  I  Id 

lUauhallau  . .  14) 

Maryiaud  . .  ^4 

Memphis  ahu  Char  lesion .  36 

u leu igau  Central .  18, 

Mil..  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  31| 

MU.,  Laa.e  Shore  A  Western  prof....  61 

Mluueaj>011S  A  St.  Louis .  33) 

UluheapOlls  A  St.  Louis  PreX .  48) 

Missouri  PaclUc .  104) 

Missouri,  Bsusas  A  XezaS .  33) 

jiuoiie  a  . .  14, 

Morris  and  Essex .  13U) 

Nasuville.  cnal.  A  St.  LOUlS .  46) 

New  Central  Coal .  13 

New  Jersey  Central .  47) 

New  lork  . .  lot) 

New  lork  A  New  England  .  39) 

New  Kora,  Chic.  A  8t.  Louis .  9) 

M.  I.,  chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret....  18) 

Mew  fork,  L.  E.  A  Western .  33) 

New  kora,  L.  A.  and  Western  preL.  46 

New  York,  sus.  A  Weeieru . .  7) 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Weeieru  pref .  19j 

Nuriotk  aud  Western .  13) 

Norioik aud  Western  pret .  33) 

Nortnern  Pacific . 36) 

Nui  tuern  Pacific  pret .  57 

Uhio  Ceutral  .  1) 

Uhlu  Soumeru  . 16) 

Ohio  A  isississlppl  .  35 

Uulario  Mlniug .  39 

Ontario  A  Western .  18 

Oregon  Improvement .  33) 

Oregon  Baiiway  A  Navigation .  Id.) 

Oregon  short  Line .  x7) 

Oregon  A  1  ransconiluental .  31) 

Pacific  Mull .  58) 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  EvimsTllle .  19) 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  '33 

Piiishurg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Ohio....  140) 
Fitts.,  Ft.  Wayne,  A  onic.  special...  130 

Puiiiuan  Palace  Oar  Company .  133 

Quicksilver .  li) 

Quicksilver  pref .  33 

Bichmond  auu  Aliegneny .  4) 

Blcumond  a  Dauvllle  .  74) 

Blcumonu  a  West  Point .  33) 

BocnesierA  Fltisburg .  5) 

SLLouIs  a  San  Francisco .  33) 

8t.  Louis  A  8an  Francisco  pref .  43) 

Bt.  Louis  A  Ban  Francisco  1st  preL .  9i 
Sl  Paul  A  Duluth  .  30) 


10* 

138 

43 
70 

38 
103 

3 

96 

8| 

43) 

43) 

9 

16 

101 

139 

36 
110) 
136 
138 

89) 

114) 

133) 

16) 

37 
36 

33 
141) 

61 

33) 

3>l 

98) 

98) 

119) 

18 

63 

60 

16) 

21 

81 

30 

34 
136 

18 

10) 

83) 

76) 

46 

34 

1U6) 

1*?* 

36 
74 

30) 
60 
31; 

l«*f^ 

37) 

130 

44 
10 
43 

lO'J) 

38) 
9 

17) 

31) 

44) 
8* 

rtl 

10) 

64| 

16 

33) 

39 
16 

31 
98 

37 
•ai 
66 

18) 
30) 

138) 

ISO 

181 

3S^ 

7l* 

31 

5 

30) 

40) 

90 

39 


93) 


38) 

43) 


138 

83) 

123) 

117, 

74) 

104) 

111) 


34 

7) 


84 

101) 

81 


•1 

30 


»i 

30 

114 

18 

13 

W) 

34) 


26) 

69 


ii* 

901 

]*i 

133) 

36 

“J 

83j 

10) 

V 


31 

171 

*lf 

W) 

HI 

16) 


13) 

49) 

13 

33) 


84) 


St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

40) 

S3 

38) 

Bt.  Paul  A  Omaha  oret . 

103) 

100) 

84) 

8t.  Paul,  Minn.  %  Manitoba  . 

106) 

lOt} 

80) 

8t.  Paul  and  Duluth  nrel . 

91) 

b9) 

Texas  Pacific . 

31) 

20) 

>1 

Dnion  Pacific . 

59) 

65 

M 

United  Btatet  Express . 

63 

60 

Wabash.  Bt.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

10 

»i 

5 

Wabash,  st.  LouU  A  Pacific  pret... 

18 

174 

Western  Onion  Telegraph . 

81} 

»7| 
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